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Preface 



The World Wide Web has become a ubiquitous global tool, used for finding infor- 
mation, communicating ideas, carrying out distributed computation and conducting 
business, learning and science. 

The Web is highly dynamic in both the content and quantity of the information that 
it encompasses. In order to fully exploit its enormous potential as a global repository 
of information, we need to understand how its size, topology and content are evolv- 
ing. This then allows the development of new techniques for locating and retrieving 
information that are better able to adapt and scale to its change and growth. 

The Web’s users are highly diverse and can access the Web from a variety of 
devices and interfaces, at different places and times, and for varying purposes. We 
thus also need techniques for personalising the presentation and content of Web- 
based information depending on how it is being accessed and on the specific user’s 
requirements. 

As well as being accessed by human users, the Web is also accessed by appli- 
cations. New applications in areas such as e-business, sensor networks, and mobile 
and ubiquitous computing need to be able to detect and react quickly to events and 
changes in Web-based information. Traditional approaches using query-based ‘pull’ 
of information to find out if events or changes of interest have occurred may not be 
able to scale to the quantity and frequency of events and changes being generated, 
and new ‘push’ -based techniques are needed. 

In January 2001, we organised a workshop on ‘Web Dynamics’ in London to 
explore some of these issues (see www . dcs . bbk . ac . uk/WebDyn). Following 
on from that workshop, we co-edited a special issue of the Computer Networks 
journal on Web Dynamics (vol. 39, no. 3). In May 2002 we organised a second 
Web dynamics workshop, this time co-located with WWW’ 2002 in Hawaii (see 
WWW . dcs . bbk . ac . uk/WebDyn2). 

Our aim with the second workshop was to continue the momentum built up from 
the first workshop and the special issue, and to identify major new research advances 
and challenges. The topics discussed fell into four main areas: models of evolution 
of the Web’s structure, locating and retrieving Web information, Web applications, 
and adaptive hypermedia. Several of the contributors to this workshop have written 
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chapters for this book, and we gratefully acknowledge the contributions of all the 
chapters’ authors. 

To our knowledge, this is the first book that has an explicit focus on the dynamics 
of the Web, and our intended audience is all those who have a professional or personal 
interest in this. For practitioners, the book gives a critical discussion of the current 
state of the art as well as the most recent research advances, and our aim is that it 
will be a valuable reference in evaluating current and emerging technologies. For 
researchers and developers, we hope the book will motivate new research., prototypes 
and products. For teachers and students, our aim is that the book will be used to 
support teaching of graduate-level courses on Web technologies, and also by PhD 
students as a comprehensive reference resource. 

Each chapter covers one particular aspect of Web dynamics, hrst giving a critical 
review of the state of the art in that area, then taking a more detailed look at one or 
two particular solutions and concluding with a discussion of some of the major open 
problems that still need to be addressed. 

Chapter 1 gives an introduction and overview that sets the scene for the rest of 
the book. The chapters that follow it are divided into four parts, essentially covering 
the same four topics as emerged from the second Web Dynamics workshop: 

• evolution of the Web’s structure and content (Chaps. 2-5), 

• searching and navigating the Web (Chaps. 6-9), 

• handling events and change on the Web (Chaps. 10-14), and 

• personalised access to the Web (Chaps. 15-18). 

Each part is preceded by a short review written by us, summarising that part and 
pointing to links, similarities and differences between the techniques discussed in the 
chapters it contains. 

Part I focusses on the structural and statistical properties of the Web and covers 
techniques for measuring the size of the Web (Chap. 2), identifying ‘communities’ 
of related Web pages (Chap. 3), models of evolution of the Web viewed as a graph 
(Chap. 4), and techniques for measuring the rate of change of Web pages (Chap. 5). 

Part II focusses on locating and retrieving Web information and covers Web nav- 
igation tools (Chap. 6), Web crawlers (Chap. 7), link and content analysis for ranking 
Web pages (Chap. 8) and techniques for evaluating Web search engines based on the 
freshness of their indexes (Chap. 9). 

Part III discusses techniques for handling events and change in Web applications, 
and covers languages for defining event-condition-action rules over XML repositories 
(Chaps. 10 and 11), embedding calls to Web services within XML documents in 
order to support peer-to-peer data integration (Chap. 12), detection and notification of 
changes to Web pages (Chap. 1 3), and reliable middleware for detecting and reacting 
to events in heterogeneous distributed environments (Chap. 14). 

Part IV discusses personalisation of Web information to how it is being accessed 
and to the user’s specific requirements and preferences. It covers architectures for 
adaptive hypermdia systems (Chap. 15), adaptive educational hypermedia (Chap. 
16), personalisation techniques for the mobile internet (Chap. 1 7), and techniques for 
learning and predicting users’ browsing patterns (Chap. 18). 
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VII 



Many open research issues remain in these areas, and new challenges are contin- 
uously arising. We hope that this book will serve to introduce readers to this exciting 
field and to the possibilities and potential of the dynamic Web. 



Mark Levene 
Alex Poulovas sills 
October 2003 
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1 Introduction 

The World Wide Web is the largest hypertext in existence, with a hyperlinked collec- 
tion of over four billion accessible Web pages, as of late 2003. It is also probably the 
fastest growing network of this scale the world has ever known. If we include ‘deep’ 
Web information, i.e. information inaccessible to search engines, such as information 
stored in databases that can only be accessed through a specialised interface, then 
the Web is between 400 to 550 times larger than this estimate for the ‘shallow’ Web 
(see [12]). The Web is becoming all-pervasive in our lines, and we use it for finding 
information, communication, computation, leisure, business, learning and science. 
About 10% of the world’s population now has access to the Web, and its number of 
users is continuously increasing (see www. glreach. com/globs tats). 

The Web is thus dynamic in several ways. First, it is a growing network. However, 
pages and links are not only being added but are also being removed. The contents 
of Web pages are also being modified. Service providers such as search engines and 
portals are fighting a continuous battle to deliver high-quality service in the face of 
this change and growth. Building mathematical models that can predict accurately 
how the Web is evolving is important, as it then allows us to develop techniques for 
locating and retrieving Web information that can adapt and scale up to its change and 
growth. 

Second, Web-based applications in areas such as information monitoring and 
subscription, order processing, business process integration, auctions and negotiation 
need to be able to detect and automatically react to events or changes in information 
content by carrying out some further processing. The traditional approach where in- 
formation consumers periodically submit retrieval requests to information producers 
in order to find out if events or changes of interest have occurred may not scale up to 
the volumes of events being generated in such applications. Instead, new techniques 
are being employed in which information producers automatically notify consumers 
when events or changes of interest to them occur. 

Third, the Web’s users are highly diverse. They have a wide variety of information 
needs that may change over time, and they can access the Web from a variety of devices 
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and interfaces, at different times and from different locations. Thus, new techniques 
are being developed that allow the presentation and content of Web-based information 
to be adapted and filtered according to users’ individual requirements and preferences, 
and to the way they are accessing the Web. 

These major aspects of the dynamic Web are each addressed in one section of this 
book: 

• evolution of the Web’s structure and content (Chaps. 2-5), 

• searching and navigating the Web (Chaps. 6-9), 

• handling events and change on the Web (Chaps. 10-14), and 

• personalised access to the Web (Chaps. 15-18). 

We next give an overview of each of these topics, setting the scene for the rest 
of the book. We conclude the chapter with a look to the future and some of the open 
problems and new emerging challenges. 



2 Evolution of Web Structure and Content 

One way of measuring the size of the Web is to estimate the number of pages that can 
be indexed, or ‘covered’, by a major public search engine. This is often referred to as 
the ‘shallow’ Web and excludes information residing in searchable databases, which 
is referred to as the ‘deep’ Web. 

The question of Web coverage by search engines was addressed by Lawrence and 
Giles in 1998 [49], with a followup reported a year later [50 1. The first question they 
asked was, what is the size of the accessible Web? In 1998 they estimated the size of 
the Web to be 320 million pages, and in 1999 their estimate increased to 800 million 
pages. The technique they used is called capture-recapture, which is well known 
from the statistical literature to measure wildlife populations. This is the motivation 
underlying the research reported in Chap. 2 of this book, in which Dobra and Fienberg 
set out to improve Lawrence and Giles’s estimates. Other questions that arise here 
are how much of the Web do search engines cover, and what is the overlap between 
search engines. New work now needs to be done to update the now outdated statistics 
discovered by Lawrence and Giles. 

The seminal paper by Broder et al. [19| investigated the network structure of 
the Web and the way it is evolving. They reported on their findings from a Web 
crawl of over 200 million Web pages and 1.5 billion links, which is the largest scale 
study of the Web to date. They discovered a ‘bow-tie’ structure to the Web, its main 
components being the ‘knot’ (27.5% of Web pages) and the left and right ‘bows' 
(21 .5% each). The knot (the strongly connected component) consists of pages having 
a directed path from one to the other, and the left bow (the ‘in’ component) consists 
of pages having a directed path to somewhere in the knot, while the right bow (the 
‘out’ component) consists of pages having a directed path from somewhere in the 
knot. The remaining components of the Web are the ‘tendrils’ and ‘tubes’ (21.5%) 
and the disconnected components (8%). The tendrils consist of pages connecting the 
‘in’ and ‘out’ components directly. The tubes consist of pages going out ol the ‘in’ 
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component but not into the knot and of pages going directly into the ‘out’ component. 
The disconnected components are ones which are unattached to the main bow-tie 
structure. 

Saying that a property such as the in-degree of the Web graph has a power law 
distribution means that the probability of attaining a particular size, say a Web page 
having an in-degree n, is proportional to l/n"\ where a is greater than or equal to 
one. Power law distributions are also known as ‘heavy-tailed’ distributions since their 
tails do not decay exponentially fast as in a normal (Gaussian) distribution. Broder et 
al. discovered power law distributions for the in-degree of Web pages (exponent 2.1), 
the out-degree (exponent 2.72) and the strongly connected components of the Web 
graph (exponent 2.54).* 

These discoveries have since then resulted in further research into models that 
explain the emergence of these patterns. Other power law distributions in the Web 
that have been discovered include: the number of visitors to a site during a day 
(exponent 2.07) [4], the number of links clicked by Web surfers (exponent 1.5) [43], 
and the PageRank metric (exponent 2.1) [58]. 

Broder et al. also computed the average shortest path between pairs of Web pages 
that are connected by a path of links, and discovered that it was 1 6.2 when surfers are 
not allowed to backtrack along links (i.e. treating the Web as a directed graph) and 
only 6.8 when the direction of links is ignored (i.e. treating the Web as an undirected 
graph). They thus showed that the Web is a small-world network, popularly known 
through the notion of ‘six degrees of separation’. 

Recent progress in this area is discussed by Mendes in Chapter 4, taking a statistical 
physics perspective. The area of random evolving networks has attracted researchers 
from many disciplines. Recent research is reported in [6, 32, 55], and [11, 64] are 
recent popular accounts. 

Search engine crawlers navigate the Web continuously, with the aim of keeping 
search engine indexes as fresh as possible and covering as much as the accessible 
Web as possible. In order for Google to refresh its search index of about 3 billion Web 
pages on a monthly basis, its crawler must process about 1 ,000 Web pages per second. 
To maintain an index that is as fresh as possible, the crawler must follow a schedule 
of page revisits that minimises the number of pages that are out of date. Measuring 
the frequency of change in Web pages is thus a problem that impacts significantly on 
Web crawlers. 

In [17] a stochastic model for monitoring the rate of change of Web pages was 
devised. If we assume a constant rate of change, then we can model the change with 
a Poisson process, where the probability of change at the current step is taken to be 
independent of the time when the last change occurred. This allows us to estimate the 
expected age of a Web page, whose actual value is zero if the page is up-to-date and is 
otherwise the elapsed time since the page was last modified [28]. In reality, different 
groups of pages change at different rates, so to obtain a more accurate model we can 

We refer readers who are unfamiliar with the coneepts of graph theory to a book such as 
[ 65 ]. 
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assume a constant rate of change only within each group of pages rather than for the 
Web as a whole. 

These and other related issues are dealt with by Baeza- Yates, Castillo and Saint- 
Jean in Chap. 5, based on a study of the Chilean Web carried out during 2000 and 
2001 . In Chap. 9 the issue of freshness of a search engine’s index provides motivation 
for Bar Ilan to define new metrics for evaluating the performance of search engines, 
which take into account the freshness of the Web pages retrieved. Recent research [37 1 
has shown that although most Web pages do not undergo much change, larger Web 
pages tend to change more often and to a larger extent than smaller ones. Moreover, 
change is more frequent and extensive for pages whose top-level domain is .com or 
. net than for pages from other domains such as . edu and . gov. This research has 
also shown that past change to a Web page is a good indicator of future change, which 
is encouraging for prediction purposes. 

A question that researchers have been addressing since the inception of the Web 
is how to take into account the Web’s hyperlinked structure in order to identify high- 
quality Web pages and communities of Web pages focussed on a common topic or 
theme. 

In his seminal paper, Kleinberg [46J introduced a search algorithm called Hy- 
perlink Induced Topic Search (HITS) that identifies and scores two types of Web 
page: hubs, which are resource lists for a given topic, and authorities, which are good 
sources of information on a given topic. HITS operates on sl focussed subgraph, which 
is composed of the set of Web pages returned from a query to a search engine extended 
by one level of incoming and outgoing links, and with links between pages within the 
same site removed. It computes the scores of pages through a mutually reinforcing 
relationship between hubs and authorities such that a good authority is linked to by 
good hubs and a good hub links to good authorities. HITS is query-dependent and 
thus it could be incorporated into the workings of a search engine, but only if it can 
be optimised to run efficiently at query time, i.e. at the time a user submits a query to 
the search engine. 

Other applications of HITS include finding Web communities, by identifying 
densely focussed subgraphs; finding pages related to a given page, by computing the 
focussed subgraph starting from a single Web page rather than a set of pages returned 
by a query; and populating categories in Web directories, by computing the focussed 
subgraph, for example, using the label of a category as the query, or starting from 
some pages that are known to be in a given category [25, 41 1. In Chap. 3 Flake et al. 
give an alternative definition of a Web community as a set of Web pages such that 
each page within the community has more links to other members of the community 
than links to pages outside the community. They devise an algorithm to construct Web 
communities that is competitive with HITS. 

A query-independent metric for computing a page’s authority or importance is 
the PageRank algorithm introduced by Brin and Page as part of Google’s ranking 
function [18] - we discuss it in more detail in the next section. Dhyani et al. [31] 
give a recent survey of various metrics that have been designed not only to measure 
properties of the Web graph but also Web page significance and similarity, and metrics 
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based on Web-usage patterns. A review of the Web’s structure and its similarities to 
social networks is given by Kumar et al. [48]. 



3 Searching and Navigating the Web 

Users can locate information on the Web in essentially three different ways. First, 
there is direct navigation, where users enter the URLs of the Web pages they wish to 
see directly into the Web browser. In this case the users know exactly what pages they 
wish to view. Direct navigation also covers the use of bookmarks and the history list, 
which are the basic navigation aids provided by browsers. Second, there is surfing or 
navigating by following links. In this case the user may start from a home page of a 
site, reached, for example, through a search engine query or by direct navigation, and 
then click on links following the cues given by link text. Third, there is the use of a 
search engine, where the search engine acts as an information gatekeeper that holds 
the key to finding the Web pages with the information the user wishes to inspect. 

According to the Web analytics company WebSideStory, as of March 2003 ap- 
proximately 65.5% of users locate information by direct navigation, 21 % by following 
links and 13.5% by using search engines. These statistics indicate that many users 
know where they want to go, for example, when visiting their favourite news site 
or shopping through their usual e-commerce site. It also shows that navigation is a 
significant process, since search engines often lead us only to the home page of a site, 
requiring us to follow some links to find the exact information we are seeking. The 
statistics also show that there is a substantial growth of e-commerce referrals coming 
from search engines, which is good news for search engines since their main revenue 
stream is from advertising. 

It is essential to provide tools for search and retrieval of Web information that 
scale with its growth and cater to a diverse set of user needs. One problem that 
remains unsolved despite many research efforts is the problem of users getting ‘lost 
in hyperspace’ as they are navigating the Web. Issues relating to navigation were 
looked at by the hypertext community well before the Web era. Nielsen’s book on 
hypertext [57] is an excellent pre-Web introduction to hypertext, which discusses 
many of the problems we now confront on a day-to-day basis on the Web. 

One interesting approach to information seeking, based on the theory of informa- 
tion foraging, is advocated by researchers from the Human Interface research group 
at Xerox Parc. This cognitive approach is based on the idea that users satisfy their 
information needs by following the ‘scent’ of information present in clues such as 
link text, snippets of text and images [27]. It remains to be seen which approach 
will ultimately succeed in making headway in resolving the navigation problem. An 
algorithmic approach based on extending search engine technology to suggest rele- 
vant trails that users should follow given an input query is presented by Levene and 
Wheeldon in Chap. 6. 

The PageRank metric discussed in the previous section can be explained via a 
random surfer model, as a random walk on the Web graph. Under this model PageRank 
provides a measure that is relevant both for search and navigation. Under the random 
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surfer model, a surfer clicks on links uniformly at random until he or she gets bored 
and then jumps at random to another Web page and resumes surfing. The PageRank 
of a Web page is the proportion of time a surfer will arrive at the page during a 
navigation session. More formally, the Web, suitably modified to take into account 
random jumps, can be viewed as a Markov chain and the PageRank vector is its 
stationary distribution.^ 

According to Kamvar et al. from the PageRank group Stanford University, be- 
cause the sheer size of the Web, computing the PageRank values can take Google 
several days. These researchers have found ways to speed-up the computation of 
PageRank by a factor of two or higher, which is significant given the number of 
pages with which Google has to deal [44]. This research was considered important 
enough for Google to recently acquire the technology coming out of this group - see 
WWW. google . com/ inti/ f i/pres s /pres sr el/ kaltix. html. 

In Chap. 8, Richardson and Domingos propose a query-dependent version of 
PageRank which combats the problem of topic drift, which is the problem of returning 
Web pages that are peripheral to the topic of the search query. To make their approach 
scalable they also propose a method to compute their query-dependent PageRank 
offline for each of the keywords stored in a search engine’s index. A related proposal 
is topic-sensitive PageRank [39], where the PageRank is computed for a selected of 
topics rather than for all queries. 

Search engine crawlers aim to keep search engine indexes as fresh as possible and 
covering as much of the accessible Web as possible. The strategy a crawler uses in 
order to prioritise which pages to visit first determines the contents of the index; current 
wisdom being that using a breadth-first crawling approach is highly competitive [54]. 
Focussed crawlers are a relatively new breed of crawlers that retrieve Web pages 
within a specific topic and generally follow a best-first heuristic rather than a breadth- 
first one. Pant, Srinivasan and Menczer discuss these and other issues relating to 
Web crawling in Chap. 7. One important issue is the evaluation of different crawling 
strategies using different measures of page importance, such as the presence of specific 
keywords, the similarity to a search query, a classifier score or the PageRank score. 
The standard information retrieval measures of precision (fraction of retrieved pages 
that are relevant) and recall (fraction of relevant pages that are retrieved) need to be 
tailored to the task of Web crawling, taking into account the limited resources of a 
crawler. 

Evaluating the quality of Web search needs to take into account the dynamic nature 
of the Web. In the context of a Web search engine, the traditional measure of recall 
relates to the coverage of a search engine, as determined by its crawling quality and 
capacity, rather than its retrieval algorithms. Thus, because of the sheer size of the 
Web and the fact that most search engine users inspect only one page of query results, 
measuring search engine quality is normally done through precision-oriented metrics 
[40]. In Chap. 9, Bar-Ilan makes a strong argument for new evaluation metrics that 
measure how a search engine copes with change. Search engine results fluctuate in 

A book on stochastic processes such as [62] is useful for readers wishing to gain an under- 
standing of the underlying theory. 
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time, so for a given search query some new results will appear and some old results 
will disappear. There is a need to measure the stability of a search engine, in the sense 
that existing Web pages are not dropped from its index, its index is updated with new 
information as soon as possible, and duplicate pages are detected. These and related 
issues are discussed in Chap. 9. 

Arasu et al. [9] provide a comprehensive account of Web search engine design, 
including crawling and indexing. A relatively recent book on information retrieval is 
[10], which includes amongst other material an evaluation of retrieval performance. 
Henzinger et al. [42] discuss some challenges for Web search engines such as spam 
detection, evaluation of the quality of Web pages, duplicate host detection and making 
the best use of structure when present in Web pages. 



4 Handling Events and Change on the Web 

Originally conceived as a means of exchanging and sharing information, the Web 
has now become all-pervasive in our lives and supports huge numbers of applica- 
tions in business, leisure, science and learning. Many of these applications need to 
be reactive, i.e. to be able to detect the occurrence of specific events or changes in 
information content, and to respond by automatically executing the appopriate appli- 
cation logic. Several examples of such applications are discussed in Part 3 of the book, 
including information personalisation and classification, information monitoring and 
subscription, reservations and orders processing, supply chain management, infor- 
mation integration, business process integration, auctions, negotiations, distributed 
software development, sensor networks and ubiquitous computing. 

The traditional approach to determining whether an event or change has occurred 
would be for an information consumer to submit a retrieval request to the appropri- 
ate information producer or producers and to inspect the results returned, perhaps 
comparing them with earlier results returned from similar retrieval requests. This is 
information pull and has two drawbacks: first, it may not detect the event or change 
quickly enough, which may have serious consequences in time-critical scenarios; 
second, it may result in unnecessary requests for information when in fact no event 
or change of relevance has occurred, resulting in a waste of resources. 

Increasingly therefore, information push is being employed in Web applications, 
whereby information producers automatically notify consumers of information in 
which they have registered an interest, either explicitly or implicitly via user profiles. 
Jacob et al. discuss the pull and push paradigms in Chap. 13, both in general and 
specifically in the context of detecting changes to Web pages. They discuss three 
different ways in which a system can be extended with push capabilities: by direct 
modification of its source code, by using intelligent agents interfacing with the sys- 
tem’s users to extend the system’s reactive capabilities, or by providing a wrapper 
over the system. 

Event-Condition-Action (EC A) rules are one way of recording consumers’ in- 
formation needs and how to respond to them. Also known as active rules or triggers. 
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ECA rules are supported in some form by all the major relational Database Manage- 
ment System (DBMS) vendors. They make a database able to respond automatically 
to the occurrence of database updates by executing preprogrammed actions provided 
specified conditions hold. These actions may in turn cause further database updates 
to occur, which may in turn cause more ECA rules to execute. Thus, ECA rules turn 
a ‘passive’ database into an ‘active’ database. 

ECA rules have been used in conventional database applications for information 
integration, generating and incrementally maintaining materialised views, enforcing 
integrity constraints, and maintaining audit trails. ECA rules have also been proposed 
for use in a variety of Web applications: for specifying and implementing business 
processes [1,3, 24, 63], for encoding users’ preferences in information personalisation 
and information push [24, 60, 5, 13, 14, 36], for encoding negotiation strategies [35] 
and for supporting change notification [53, 34] and auctions [29]. 

There are several advantages in using ECA rules to support such functionality, 
as opposed to implementing it directly in application code. First, ECA rules allow 
an application’s reactive functionality to be specified and managed within a single 
rule base rather than being encoded in diverse application programs. This enhances 
the modularity, maintainability and extensibility of the application. Second, ECA 
rules have a high-level, declarative syntax and are thus amenable to analysis and 
optimisation techniques which cannot be applied if the same functionality is expressed 
directly in application code. Third, ECA rules are a generic mechanism that can 
abstract a wide variety of reactive behahiours, in contrast to application code that 
is typically specialised to a particular kind of reactive scenario. Bailey et al. give 
a review of ECA rules in Chap. 10, discussing how they are used in conventional 
database applications, their syntax and semantics, and techniques for analysing their 
run-time behaviour. 

However, the use of ECA rules in Web applications poses several nev/ challenges: 

• XML is increasingly being used for storing and exchanging information on the 
Web. There is thus an emerging need for the support of ECA rules over XML 
repositories. New challenges arise in designing and implementing XML ECA 
languages because the insertion of a subdocument into an XML document, or the 
deletion of a subdocument from it, may trigger a set of different events; this is in 
contrast to, say, a relational database where an INSERT, DELETE or UPDATE ac- 
tion on a table can trigger only the corresponding INSERT, DELETE or UPDATE 
event. This issue is discussed by Bailey et al. in Chap. 10, and by Bonifati and 
Paraboschi in Chap. 1 1 . These two chapters present two languages for defining 
ECA rules on XML repositories, focussing on the syntax of events, conditions 
and actions, how such rules are executed and prototype implementations. 

• One of the key recurring themes relating to the effective deployment of ECA rules 
in systems is the need for techniques and tools to analyse their run-time behaviour 
before they are deployed [23, 47]. New challenges arise in developing analysis 
techniques for XML ECA rules because of the more complex association between 
updates and event occurrences. Chap. 10 discusses this issue, and the authors 
present techniques for analysing the run-time behaviour of their XML ECA rules. 
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• Another recurring theme in the successful deployment of ECA rules is the effi- 
ciency of ECA rule execution [23, 47]. ECA rules are a generic technology that 
subsumes a wide variety of reactive behaviours, and so they are likely to incur 
a performance penalty compared to special-purpose solutions. The problem be- 
comes more acute in the context of Web applications, where there may be much 
larger volumes of ECA rules than in traditional database applications and much 
larger volumes of events being generated. 

Publish/subscribe systems address this problem by allowing information con- 
sumers to register their interest in particular events (via ‘subscriptions’), and 
information producers to register occurrences of events. Recent research has fo- 
cussed on encodings of event and condition queries and efficient matching of 
event occurrences against them [53, 34, 60, 26, 22, 36] and promises to achieve 
the necessary scalability in the processing of ECA rules in Web applications. 

In Chap. 13, Jacob et al. discuss using ECA rules for encoding users’ interests 
in changes to the content of specific Web pages, and for notifying users of such 
changes. The chapter focusses particularly on the efficiency of detecting changes 
to the Web pages, describing a system that supports this functionality and dis- 
cussing its architecture and implementation. 

• Eurther challenges arise when ECA rules are deployed over distributed as opposed 
to centralised information repositories, stemming from the distribution, autonomy 
and heterogeneity of the information sources. 

Buchmann et al. explore some of these issues in Chap. 14, and possible solu- 
tions. They discuss the dissemination of events in distributed systems, covering 
the three main approaches: channel-based, subject-based and content-based. Also 
discussed are the representation and detection of composite events, the manage- 
ment of the events being produced and consumed and transactional issues arising 
in distributed heterogeneous environments. Chap. 14 then goes on to discuss one 
particular middleware platform that supports a publish/subscribe event notification 
service, a reactive functionality service and mechanisms for transaction support 
and management support. 

A major application area for ECA rules is to integrate data from a variety of 
sources into a single repository. For example, Xyleme [56, 2] is an XML warehouse 
that allows users to subscribe to changes in Web documents of interest. A set of 
‘alerters’ monitor occurrences of simple changes to Web documents. Evaluation of 
more complex event queries then occurs, followed by notification of these events to 
an ECA rule execution engine which then performs the necessary actions. 

In Chap. 12, Abiteboul et al. present a more general solution to the problem of 
XML data integration in Web applications, presenting a framework that allows calls 
to Web services to be embedded within XML documents. XML and Web service 
technologies are being developed and adopted with the aim of providing standard 
ways for Web-based applications to exchange information and interact with each 
other (see www. w3c . org/XML and www. w3 . org/2 0 02 / ws/; see also [8] for a 
recent book on Web services). 
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In contrast to the traditional approach to data integration, which relies on the 
formation of ‘global’ schemas in order to integrate information from several sources, 
the approach described in Chap. 12 undertakes peer-to-peer integration of XML data 
that may be distributed across any number of autonomous nodes in the Web network, 
each of which is able both to make Web service calls and to accept calls made to its 
own set of Web services. When such a Web service is called, the XML document in 
which the call is embedded is expanded with the results returned. Special attributes 
on elements are used to control the timing of calls, thereby capturing a variety of 
integration scenarios, including virtual integration, materialised integration and partly 
materialised, partly virtual. 



5 Personalised Access to the Web 

The Web is accessed by highly heterogeneous, globally distributed users., with differ- 
ent interests and aims, using different devices and interfaces. In order to maximise 
the usefulness of the information that users retrieve from the Web, this information 
therefore needs to be filtered and adapted to the requirements of individual users. 

Research into adaptive hypermedia [20] aims to build models of the users of a 
hypermedia system and to use these models for the purpose of adapting the system to 
users’ needs and preferences. Three aspects of a hypermedia system can be adapted: 
the presentation of information, the information content and the link structure between 
items of information. Cannataro and Pugliese give a comprehensive description of 
adaptive hypermedia in Chap. 15, covering some existing architectures and major- 
systems as well as looking in detail at one particular system. 

The theme of adaptive hypermedia is continued by DeBra, Aroyo and Cristea in 
Chap. 16, which focusses more specifically on adaptive hypermedia in the educa- 
tion domain. Here, educational material needs to be tailored to the needs, goals and 
prior knowledge of individual learners. In addition to personalising the presentataion, 
content and link structure in the educational material, adaptation is also needed to 
accomodate different learners’ preferred learning styles. 

The information domain addressed by the educational hypermedia system is di- 
vided into a set of ‘concepts’ that are typically structured into a hierarchy. The user 
model represents how much an individual learner knows about each concept. As users 
access fragments of the hypermedia, so their knowledge of concepts improves. In the 
AHA! system described by DeBra et al., the adaption of user models as users access 
educational material is specified by means of a set of EGA rules. They also describe 
a courseware tool that uses ontologies as the basis for user models, course structure, 
and the information domain, thereby facilitating automated reasoning between these 
different parts of the system as well as reuse of system components between different 
authors. 

Personalisation can also be applied to navigation. Web usage mining is concerned 
with analysing Web log data to find patterns in users’ navigation behaviour in order to 
then suggest possible navigation trails to users [15, 51, 21, 33]. In Chap. 18, Davison 
discusses building user models that will allow prediction of the next Web page that 
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users will request given knowledge of their previous page requests. This kind of 
prediction can be used for optimisation purposes by prefetching and caching Web 
pages, as well as for making suggestions to users. 

There is growing interest in search engine personalisation, in an attempt to further 
increase the precision of search results [45]. A further incentive for search engines to 
provide such a service is the highly competitive nature of the search market, where 
user loyalty is relatively low. Personalisation comes in two flavours: explicit, using 
information input by the user stating their preferences and giving their demographic 
details, or implicit, using data mining techniques on information collected from Web 
log data about the user’s activities. 

Adaptive Web sites utilise techniques from both adaptive hypermedia and Web us- 
age mining and aim to automatically improve their structure and presentation through 
the use of machine learning techniques [61,7]. One objective is to minimise the cost 
of locating Web pages, where the expected cost for a page may be measured in terms 
of the frequency of visits to that page multiplied by the number of clicks necessary 
to reach the page starting from the Web site’s home page. 

Reducing the number of clicks is particularly important in mobile portals, where 
screen size limitations may result in deeply nested menu structures. This topic is 
discussed in Chap. 17, where Smyth and Cotter build up models of users’ navigation 
preferences in mobile portals in order to predict a user’s most likely next options and 
hence modify the portal’s menu structure by promoting these options to higher up the 
menu hierarchy. 

In building user models for the purposes of prediction, it is possible to build one 
model for each individual user (as in the approaches described in Chaps. 16 and 17), 
one model representing the typical user (as in the approach described in Chap. 18 and 
in adaptive Web sites), or a set of stereotypical profiles with respect to which users 
are classified (as in the approach described Chap. 15). These models are built using 
machine learning techniques such as Bayesian and neural networks, as well as pattern 
recognition methods such as clustering and classification [38]. 

An approach that works for communities of users is collaborative filtering [16, 30] 
which provides recommendations to a user based on the preferences of other similar 
users. This is now widely used to recommend books and music to consumers [52]. 
Such systems make use of explicit user ratings on items, in addition to implicit feed- 
back obtained from clickstream data. These inputs are used to train the recommender 
algorithm prior to making new suggestions to the user. 



6 The Outlook 

The field of Web dynamics is still young, and many of the ideas discussed in this book 
are still maturing. For a technology that is just over a decade old the achievements 
to date are impressive, and many of them are driven by commercial needs to deploy 
online technologies that did not exist prior to the Web. There is a growing demand, 
not only from the commercial sector but also from government and other institutions, 
to provide stable and scalable online services. 
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Portals and search engines provide an entry point to the Web for many users, 
and Web technologies are constantly being challenged to keep up with the growth 
and change of the Web in order to provide users with fresh and reliable information. 
Medium to large Web sites are faced with similar problems, and in order to cater to 
a global and disparate user base there is a strong need to deploy technologies that 
deal with change in a seamless and intelligent manner. These challenges have three 
facets: relating to the Web as a network, the applications that run over the Web, and 
the Web’s users. 

Issues relating to studying the evolution of the Web will remain important, for 
example, a model that unifies all aspects of Web evolution and is consistent with the 
real Web is yet to emerge. Predicting how the Web is changing at different levels 
of granularity, from the components within an individual Web page to the Web as a 
whole, would allow search engine crawlers to prioritise their operation and Web sites 
and portals to better plan their maintenance policies. As it is not clear if and when 
the Web’s growth will slow down, the ability to detect and promote high-quality Web 
material will become more important. There is also the issue of dealing v/ith ‘spam’, 
already a major problem for the Internet as a whole. 

Technologies that support personalisation and collaboration will become more 
pervasive as the competition to gain the user’s attention will not decrease, and users’ 
expectations are growing as the quality of Web technologies is improving. The Web 
is not only a communication network, it is also a social network, and we expect more 
technologies to emerge that identify and support different communities of Web users. 
Mobile technologies such as the ubiquitous mobile phone have widened the reach of 
the Web and there is a strong need to adapt and integrate applications so that they are 
operable across the different platforms with which users interact. 

New applications and technologies such as sensor networks and ubiquitous com- 
puting are resulting in the development of new techniques for handling events and 
changes in Web-based information, leading to a reactive Web. We expect that future 
research will need to focus on areas such as language design, performance optimisa- 
tion, security, robustness and interoperability of reactive Web-based applications. 

Finally, the Semantic Web initiative, with languages such as RDF/RDFS and OWL 
(see WWW. w3 . org/2001/sw/), is aiming at a more precise and standardised de- 
scription of Web-based resources, and it promises to lead to better validation, sharing, 
and personalisation of Web-based information. We expect that future research will 
also need to focus on the convergence of the reactive and the semantic Web, and some 
initial work in this area is reported in [59] . 

In conclusion, as this book demonstrates, the field of Web dynamics is by its 
very nature highly interdisciplinary, and we believe that it is the collaboration of, and 
cross-fertilisation between, experts across many fields that will yield the necessary 
advances. 
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Evolution of Web Structure and Content 




Introduction 



This section of the book focusses on the structural and statistical properties of the Web, 
and how we can take advantage of these in order to understand the Web’s evolution 
and to detect meaningful substructures within it. Since its inception in 1990, the Web 
has been rapidly growing, and in its current state (in late 2003) its size can be roughly 
estimated at over four billion pages, with at least an order of magnitude more than 
this of links. 

Chapter 2 discusses the problem of measuring the size of the Web. Measuring the 
Web’s size can help us to identify growth patterns in the Web or subsets of it, and to 
ascertain the coverage of search engines relative to each other. This in turn may be 
useful in devising better strategies for digital information management and archiving 
of Web resources. 

Dobra and Fienberg survey previous work in this field and then focus on the work 
on improving the estimates of search engine coverage carried out by Lawrence and 
Giles in 1998. Search engines only cover part of the Web, called the indexable Web, 
which does not include Web material that is hidden from search engines nor Web pages 
that search engines are not allowed to crawl, for instance, through the robot exclusion 
protocol. The basic technique used to measure size is the capture-recapture method, 
which is a well-known statistical technique for measuring wildlife populations. In 
this case it makes use of the published size of one search engine and its overlap with 
a second search engine. Assuming that samples taken from both search engines are 
independent, the size of the indexable Web is estimated as the given size of the first 
search engine multiplied by the sample size from the second search engine, divided 
by the size of the overlap of the samples from both engines. 

An improvement to the classical capture-recapture technique is suggested via 
the Rasch model, which relaxes the simplistic assumption that all search engines 
are independent with respect to the sampling process. Using this model the authors 
obtain a lower bound of 520 million Web pages for the indexable Web, as it was in 
1998, as opposed to Lawrence and Giles’s estimate of 320 million. One of the open 
problems mentioned is how to sample the Web directly rather than through search 
engine queries. 
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Chapter 3 examines the problem of identifying Web communities within the graph 
structure of the Web, where a Web community is composed of a collection of Web 
pages that are focussed on a particular topic or theme. The focus here is on techniques 
which make use of the linked structure of the Web rather than the content that can be 
found in Web pages. Community identification methods can be viewed as a simpli- 
fication of a clustering task, where the grouping is according to a similarity measure 
starting from a given seed set of Web pages. 

Flake et al. survey previous work on bibliographic metrics, bipartite cores and 
spectral methods. Bibliographic metrics include coupling and cocitation., which can 
be adapted to the Web environment to measure structural similarity. The bipartite cores 
method relies on the intuition that resource lists on a given topic will tend to have 
overlapping link sets to sites that are focussed on the topic. Spectral methods include 
Kleinberg’s HITs algorithm for identification of hubs and authorities, and Google’s 
PageRank algorithm which can be made topic sensitive by forcing the random walker 
to jump to focussed pages when a random move is made. 

The authors define a Web community as a set of Web pages such that each page 
within the community has more links to other members of the community than links 
to pages outside the community. This allows them to recast the problem of community 
identification in terms of maximum flow methods, which have been widely researched 
within graph theory. Although in this setting the identification problem is, in general, 
NP-complete, the authors provide a polynomial-time approximation, which is shown 
to have some desirable properties. Experimental results for the community algorithm 
are also presented illustrating its validity. One of the open problems mentioned is that 
of combing the community algorithm with text mining techniques. 

Chapter 4 discusses recent developments in the area of random networks as they 
relate to the study of the internet and the Web as growing complex networks. This 
area has become very interdisciplinary, combining work of researchers from a variety 
of fields, who are all trying to understand and explain various properties of these 
networks. The seminal study of the Web graph in 2000 by Broder et al. using large- 
scale crawls of the Web is a milestone in this area, and it has set the scene for much 
of the later work. 

Mendes surveys the area from a statistical physics perspective, concentrating on 
various characteristics of complex networks such as the degree distribution, the clus- 
tering coefficient, shortest paths and the giant component. Using the master equation 
approach, which has been widely applied by Dorogovtsev and Mendes, the author 
demonstrates how the evolution of the Web graph can be modelled. For example, 
regarding the degree distribution of the graph, Mendes shows that a growing network 
with random uniform attachment of links has an exponential degree distribution, while 
if the attachment is preferential then the degree distribution is a power law, i.e. the 
network is scale-free. 

Mendes also shows that scale-free networks such as the Web are resilient to random 
breakdowns but are vulnerable to intentional attacks on highly connected nodes. This 
has some important implications for the Web. One of the open problems mentioned 
is that of studying more general models, which unify some of the previous ones that 
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were studied, in order to understand specific subproperties within the network such 
as the degree distribution. 

Chapter 5 examines quantitative measures that give us insight into the dynamics 
of the Web, its structure and the quality of its Web pages. The results presented are 
mainly empirical, based on a study of the Chilean Web carried out during 2000 and 
2001. The authors refine the bow-tie structure of the Web discovered by Broder et 
al. in 2000, and discuss some of their findings relating the age of a Web page and 
its position within the Web structure. For example, they have found that pages in 
the main core component of the Web have, on average, higher PageRank values than 
pages outside the core. 

Baeza- Yates et al. survey previous work on modelling the dynamics of Web pages 
and measuring the rate of change within a page. For estimation purposes, change in 
Web pages can be modelled as a Poisson process, an application of this being finding 
an optimal scheduling policy for a Web crawler. 

The authors suggest an age-dependent version of PageRank, since PageRank in 
its original form tends to be biased against newer pages. This bias is intuitive, since 
new pages are less known and thus are less likely to have many incoming links. One 
of the open problems mentioned is the analysis of how PageRank changes when some 
of the incoming links to pages may be removed, in addition to new incoming links 
being added. 
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Summary. There are many metrics one could consider for estimating the size of the World 
Wide Web, and in the present chapter we focus on size in terms of the number N of Web pages. 
Since a database with all the valid URLs on the Web cannot be constructed and maintained, 
determining N by counting is impossible. For the same reasons, estimating N by directly 
sampling from the Web is also infeasible. Instead of studying the Web as a whole, one can try 
to assess the size of the publicly indexable Web, which is the part of the Web that is considered 
for indexing by the major search engines. 

Several groups of researchers have invested considerable efforts to develop sound sampling 
schemes that involve submitting a number of queries to several major search engines. Lawrence 
and Giles [8] developed a procedure for sampling Web documents by submitting various queries 
to a number of search engines. We contrast their study with the one performed by Bharat and 
Broder [2] in November 1997. Although both experiments took place almost in the same period 
of time, their estimates are significantly different. 

In this chapter we review how the size of the indexable Web was estimated by three groups 
of researchers using three different statistical models: Lawrence and Giles [8, 9], Bharat and 
Broder [2] and Bradlow and Schmittlein [3]. Then we present a statistical framework for 
the analysis of data sets collected by query-based sampling, utilizing a hierarchical Bayes 
formulation of the Rasch model for multiple list population estimation developed in |6]. We 
explain why this approach seems to be in reasonable accord with the real-world constraints 
and thus allows us to make credible inferences about the size of the Web. We give two different 
methods that lead to credible estimates of the size of the Web in a reasonable amount of time 
and are also consistent with the real-world constraints. 



1 Introduction 

The World Wide Web (henceforth the Web) has become an extremely valuable re- 
source for a wide segment of the world’s population. Conventional sources of infor- 
mation (e.g. libraries) have been available to the public for centuries, but the Web has 
made possible what seemed to be only a researcher’s dream: instantaneous access to 
journals, articles, technical report archives, and other scientific publications. Since 

* This chapter is an edited version of a paper presented at Interface 2001 [4]. 
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almost anybody can create and “publish” Web pages, the Web has no coherent struc- 
ture and consequently it is not easy to establish how much information is available. 
Evaluation of the size and extent of the Web is difficult not only because of its sheer 
size, but also because of its dynamic nature. We have to take into account how fast 
the Web is growing in order to obtain credible estimates of its size. Growth in this 
context is “an amalgam of new Web pages being created, existing Web pages being 
removed, and existing Web pages being changed” [1 1 1. As a result, any estimate of 
the size of the Web will be time dependent. 

The Web consists of text files written in HyperText Markup Language (HTML). A 
HTML file contains special fields called anchor tags, which allow an author to create 
a hyperlink to another document on the Web. When the user clicks on one of these 
fields, the Web browser loads the URL specified in the hyperlink, and thus the Web can 
be seen as a directed graph, Q, with HTML pages as vertices and hyperlinks as edges. 
Albert et al. [1] claim that the diameter of Q, defined as the mean of the number of 
URLs on the shortest path between any two documents on the Web, can be expressed 
as a linear function of the number of vertices N of the graph ^ on a logarithmic scale. 
Using the value of N found by Lawrence and Giles [9], they concluded that “two 
randomly chosen documents on the Web are on average 1 9 clicks away from each 
other”. Unfortunately, very little is known about the underlying structure of this highly 
connected graph. As a consequence, there is no direct method of estimating N . The 
dimensions of a database with all possible URLs on the Web will be huge, and, even if 
we could construct a URL database, we cannot determine which URLs correspond to 
valid Web documents. Sampling directly from the Web is infeasible: without a list of 
URLs, known in sample surveys as 'd frame, either implicit or explicit, it is impossible 
to take a valid probability sample. Alternative methods are also problematic, e.g. the 
length of the random walks required to generate a distribution over a subset of the 
Web that is close to the uniform may be extremely large [2]. 

If we cannot study the Web as a whole, we can try to assess the size of the publicly 
indexable Web. The indexable Web [11] is defined as “the part of the Web which is 
considered for indexing by the major engines, which excludes pages hidden behind 
search forms, pages with authorization requirements, etc.”. Search engines such as 
Northern Light, AltaVista, or HotBot might give the impression that it is very easy to 
locate any piece of information on the Web. Since “several search engines consistently 
rank among the top ten sites accessed on the Web” [9], it should be obvious that the 
search services are used by millions of people daily. However, studies she:>w that the 
search engines cover “fewer than half the pages available on the Web” [8], and as 
time goes by, they increasingly fail to keep up with the expanding nature of the Web. 
Several estimates of the total number of pages [8] indicate that because of the rapid 
growth of the Web, the fraction of all the valid sites indexed by the search engines 
continues to decrease. 

Search engines have the best Web crawlers, therefore it seems natural that we 
should try to exploit them. If we want to estimate the portion of the Web covered 
by the existent search engines, why shouldn’t we use the search engines themselves? 
Lawrence and Giles [8] developed a procedure for sampling Web documents by 
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submitting various queries to a number of search engines. We contrast their study 
with the one performed by Bharat and Broder [2] in November 1997. Although both 
experiments took place almost in the same period of time, their estimates disagree. In 
Sect. 2 we show how the size of the Web was estimated by three groups of researchers: 
Lawrence and Giles [8, 9], Bharat and Broder [2] and Bradlow and Schmittlein [3]. 
In addition, we explain the discrepancy between the results they obtained. Sect. 3 
outlines our approach for calculating a lower bound on the size of the Web based 
on the data collected by Lawrence and Giles in December 1997. Our objective is 
to develop a procedure that could be applied in real time, allowing us in the future 
to monitor the growth of the Web by calculating estimates at several points in time. 
In the last section we present two different methods that give credible estimates of 
the size of the Web in a reasonable amount of time and are also consistent with the 
real-world constraints. 



2 Web Evaluation 

We defined the indexable Web as that part of the Web that is considered for indexing 
by the major engines. We have to make an unequivocal distinction between the index- 
able Web and the union of the indices of all existent search engines. There are Web 
documents which might be indexed by a search engine, but, at a fixed time to, were 
not included in any index. Furthermore, pages with authorization requirements, pages 
hidden behind search forms, etc., are not compatible with the general architecture of 
the search engines, and it is unlikely that they will be indexed by any search engine 
in the near future. We can summarize these ideas as follows: 



Web pages indexed at to 


C 


Indexable Web at to 


c 


Entire Web 



where the above inclusions are strict. Based on the inferences we make about the size 
of the portion of the indexable Web covered by several popular search engines, our 
goal is to produce an estimate of the size of the whole indexable Web. 

Although there is no direct method of counting the number of documents on 
the Web, the search services disclose the number of documents they have indexed. 
Unfortunately, counts as reported by the services themselves are not necessarily trust- 
worthy. It is not clear the extent to which duplicate pages, aliased URLs, or pages 
which no longer exist, are included in the reported counts. Despite these problems, 
we can still use the self-reported counts as an approximate order of magnitude of the 
search engines’ indices (cf. [8]). 

If every single search service has a narrow coverage, the size of any index might 
offer only a very limited insight about the dimension of the indexable Web. Because 
any engine has some inherent contribution, the combined coverage of all of the existent 
engines would allow us to make better inferences about the size of the indexable Web. 
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2.1 Lawrence and Giles Study 

Lawrence and Giles [8, 9] developed a procedure for sampling Web pages that does not 
necessitate access to any confidential database and that can be implemented with fairly 
modest computational resources using only public query interfaces. This procedure 
consists of running a number of queries on several search engines and counting the 
number of results returned by each engine. 

Lawrence and Giles [8] studied six major, widely available full-text search en- 
gines, namely AltaVista, Infoseek, Excite, HotBot, Lycos and Northern Light. The 
experimenters selected 575 queries issued by scientists at the NEC Research Institute 
between 15 and 17 December 1997 and submitted those queries to the six search ser- 
vices. They retrieved all of the results accessible through every engine and for each 
document they recorded the search engines which were able to locate it. Lawrence 
and Giles implemented a number of reliability assessments because the data obtained 
in this way cannot be used as-is due to several experimental sources of bias. 

Since search engines do not update their databases frequently enough, they often 
return URLs relating to Web documents that no longer exist or that may have changed 
and are no longer relevant to the query. Lawrence and Giles retained only those 
documents that could be downloaded, and then they removed duplicates including 
identical pages with different URLs. Some engines are case-sensitive and some are 
not, hence Lawrence and Giles did not use queries that contained uppercase characters. 

Another potential problem is that the six search engines use various ranking al- 
gorithms to assess relevance. The Web documents served up by an engine should 
be perceived as the “best” matches as determined by the ranking procedure. Since 
relevance is difficult to determine without actually viewing the pages, ranking algo- 
rithms might seriously bias our findings. To prevent this from happening, Lawrence 
and Giles retained only the queries for which they were able to examine the entire set 
of results. Queries returning more than 600 documents (from all engines combined 
after the removal of duplicates) were discarded for the purposes of the analysis. 

Lawrence and Giles provided us with data in the form of a 575 x 63 matrix. 
Each row contains the counts for an individual query. The first six columns are the 
number of pages found by AltaVista, Infoseek, Excite, etc. The next columns are the 
number of pages found by any two engines, then the pages found by any three engines, 
and so on. The last column contains the number of pages found by all six engines. 
Using the principle of inclusion and exclusion, we transformed the “raw” data into 
575 cross-classifying tables of dimension 2^ — 1. Let , AU- •••• categorical 

variables corresponding to AltaVista, Infoseek, Excite, HotBot, Lycos and Northern 
Light, respectively. Each variable has two levels: “1” stands for “found page” and “0” 
stands for “not found”. Let V denote the set of all binary vectors of length 6. The 
contingency table for query k (1 < k < 575) can be expressed as 5/, == { rj; |.s g 
V}. For a given query, we do not know how many pages were not found by all six 
engines, therefore all 575 tables have a missing cell, which can be interpreted as the 
difference between the “real” number of pages existing on the Web and the number 
of pages actually found by the six engines for the queries in question. 
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Table 1. Multiple list data for query 140 (S. Lawrence and C.L. Giles, private communication) 
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The quality of the analysis we want to perform depends on other factors which 
might or might not turn out to be significant. Web documents were added, removed, 
edited, and modified while the experimenters collected the data, hence the search 
results might also change. Search engines first look for the best matches within the 
segment of their index loaded in the main memory and only if the matches they found 
are not satisfactory, they expand the search to the rest of the database. This means 
that if we would submit the same query to the same search service at different times 
of the day, the set of results fetched might not be the same. Under some (nearly) 
improbable circumstances, a search engine might not return any documents present 
in other search engines’ databases, in which case we would not be able to estimate 
the overlap between indices. 

We examined the intersections between the sets of pages corresponding to the 575 
queries aggregated over the six search engines and concluded that all the interactions 
between two queries appear to be significantly smaller than any set of pages matching 
a query. The segments of the Web defined by the 575 queries are for all practical 
purposes disjoint, hence we can view our data as a seven- way contingency table S in 
which “query” is a multilevel stratifying variable. 

We determined which engine performs better than the others. The relative cov- 
erage [1 1 1 of a search engine is defined by the number of references returned by 
a search service divided by the total number of distinct references returned. Notice 
that we can compute this ratio without having to estimate the missing cell. Table 2 
shows our calculations of the relative coverage for the six search services considered. 
HotBot appears to have the largest coverage, followed by AltaVista and Northern 
Light. Although relative coverage can express the quality of a search service with 
respect to the others, it cannot be used if we want to find a way to measure the com- 
bined coverage of the six search engines with respect to the entire indexable Web. 
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By analyzing the overlap between pairs of search engines, one can easily calculate 
the fraction of the indexable Web covered by any of the six search engines. Since 
HotBot had reportedly indexed 110 million pages as of December 1997, Lawrence 
and Giles estimated that the absolute size of the indexable Web should be roughly 320 
million pages. We discuss in detail the validity of their estimate in Sect. 2.4 as part 
of our reanalysis of their data. In February 1999, Lawrence and Giles [9] repeated 



Table 2. Estimated relative coverage of the six search engines employed 
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HotBot 
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Excite 
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13.24%: 


Lycos 
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their experiment. The number of search engines was increased to 11 (AltaVista, Eu- 
roseek, Excite, Google, HotBot, Infoseek, Lycos, Microsoft, Northern Light, Snap 
and Yahoo) and the number of queries was expanded to 1, 050, hence the data this 
time consists of a 1,050 x (2^^ - 1) array. The experimenters did not make clear 
whether the 575 queries used for the first study were among the 1, 050 queries used 
for the second one. Northern Light had indexed 128 million pages at the time of the 
experiments, hence Lawrence and Giles approximated that there were 800 million 
pages on the indexable Web. The estimation method was similar to the one employed 
in the previous study. Unfortunately, their analysis was done dynamically and the new 
data were not retained for possible reanalyses. 

2.2 Bharat and Broder Study 

In November 1997, Bharat and Broder [2] performed an analysis analogous in many 
respects to the one carried out by Lawrence and Giles. They employed only four 
engines, i.e. AltaVista, Excite, Infoseek and HotBot. Instead of measuring directly 
the sizes and overlaps of the four search services, their approach involved generating 
random URLs from the database of a particular search engine and checking whether 
these pages were also indexed by the other search services. 

The experimenters approximated sampling and checking through queries. Rather 
than choosing queries made by real users, Bharat and Broder randomly generated their 
own queries. The queries were derived from a lexicon of about 400,000 words built 
from 300,000 documents existing in the Yahoo! hierarchy. The artificially generated 
queries were presented to one search service and the search results were retrieved. 
Since it is very hard to get a hold of the entire set of results, Bharat and Broder picked 
a URL at random from the top 100 matches that were found for every query, hence 
the results were heavily dependent on the ranking algorithm used by every search 
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engine and also on the particular choice of lexicon. Both the ranking strategy and the 
lexicon can introduce serious experimental bias, that is, some documents will have 
better chances of being included in the sample than others. 

For every query selected from one of the four indices, Bharat and Broder created 
a strong query intended to uniquely identify that particular page. They built the strong 
query by picking the most significant terms on the page and submitted it to the other 
search services. An engine S had indexed page V ifV was present in the set of results 
fetched from S. Because there is so much duplication on the Web, the set of results 
obtained might contain more than one document. It is not clear whether £ would have 
found page V if the original query that generated V had been submitted to £. 

Bharat and Broder performed two series of experiments: trials 1 (10,000 dis- 
junctive queries) and 2 (5,000 conjunctive queries) in mid- 1997, and trials 3 (10,000 
disjunctive queries) and 4 (10,000 conjunctive queries) in November 1997. We can 
see that the set of queries employed was considerably larger than the set used by 
Lawrence and Giles [8]. 

A more elaborate method than the one used by Lawrence and Giles [8, 9] was 
employed to assess what fraction of the indexable Web was covered by an individ- 
ual search engine involved in the study. The experimenters calculated engine size 
estimates by minimizing the sum of the squared differences of the estimated over- 
laps between pairs of search engines. Since AltaVista reportedly indexed 100 million 
pages, Bharat and Broder concluded that the indexable Web had roughly 160 million 
pages in November 1997. We will come back with a detailed discussion of the validity 
of these results in Sect. 2.4. 

2.3 Bradlow and Schmittlein Study 

Another attempt to evaluate the Web was carried out by Bradlow and Schmittlein 
[3] during October 1998. They tried to assess the capability of six search engines 
(the very same engines employed in Lawrence and Giles [8]) to find marketing and 
managerial information using query-based sampling. Twenty phrases were chosen 
to be submitted to the search engines. The phrases had to be representative of the 
marketing world and also adequately precise (any number of pages could be relevant 
for an ambiguous query, hence our inferences could be adversely biased if too many 
relevant pages were found). 

The six search engines combined returned 1,588 different pages. For each of 
these pages, the experimenters recorded the binary pattern of length 6 describing 
what engines successfully detected the page (as before, “1” stands for “found page” 
and “0” for “not found”), the number of page links (0 — 5, 6 - 10, or 10+) and the 
domain type, indicating whether the site where the page was located was commercial 
(.com), academic (.edu), an organization (.org) or some other type of site (“other”). 
In addition, two phrase characteristics were also recorded - newer versus older and 
academic versus managerial - for more details see Bradlow and Schmittlein [3]. 

The originality of this approach comes in the way Bradlow and Schmittlein ana- 
lyzed the data they collected. Each search engine and Web page are assumed to lie in 
a D-dimensional space. The probability that a given engine will capture some page is 
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a decreasing function of the distance between the engine and the page, hence a search 
engine is more likely to capture pages located in its immediate vicinity than pages 
that are situated at some considerable distance. 

In the first model they proposed, they placed all the engines in the origin of a one- 
dimensional space (D = 1). Search engines tend to find the same Web pages, and 
consequently the “less resourceful” engines index only a subset of the pages indexed 
by the “more powerful” engines. The second model studied differs from the first one 
only with respect to the number of hypothesized dimensions of the underlying space; 
they took D = 2 to be a reasonable choice. Their third model is more flexible than 
the previous two because it allows the engine locations to vary in a two-dimensional 
space. 

To be more specific, let be the probability that the A:th URL for the jth phrase 
is found by engine i. Moreover, d^jk denotes a squared Mahalanobis distance between 
the location of the zth engine and the location of the kih URL for phrase j in the D- 
dimensional space. If u is “the rate at which the probability an engine finds a given 
URL drops off”, we can express p^jk as a function of by 



Bradlow and Schmittlein fit all three models using a Markov chain Monte Carlo 
sampler. The first two models were invalidated by the data, while the third seems 
to fit their data reasonably well. This is a clear indication that every search engine 
“carves out” its own location in the URL space. 

Bradlow and Schmittlein [3] conclude that, for marketing/managerial queries, 
“the reader should feel confident that the search engines cover about 90% of what 
exists to be found for these kind of phrases”. Although the authors argue that their 
modeling technique is superior to any other study performed and that “these kinds 
of marketing/management documents are relatively easy to locate", the result they 
came up with appears to conflict with what we know about search engine behavior. 
There are elements of their model and analyses, however, that would be worth further 
investigation as elaborations of the approach suggested in this chapter. 

2.4 The Size of the Indexable Web 

Here we describe explicitly the statistical models and inherent assumptions that un- 
derlie the estimates of Lawrence and Giles [8, 9], and Bharat and Broder [2]. 

Let Si and ^2 be two search engines with indices E\ and E 2 , respectively. Denote 
by S2 the complete set of documents available on the indexable Web. We make two 
major assumptions: 

(Al) The indices Ei and E 2 are samples drawn from a uniform distribution over 
17. 

(A2) El and E 2 are independent. 

Denote by |.4| the number of elements of the set A. The first assumption says that 
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lf?l 



\Ei\ 

p{E^y 



( 2 ) 



while (A2) implies 



P{Ei) = P{EinE2\E2). (3) 

We can estimate P{Ei D i ?2 |i? 2 ) from our data by 

P{EinE2\E2)= ( 4 ) 

where Ai and A 2 are the sets of pages returned when all the queries utilized in a 
study were submitted to engines £i and £’ 2 - As a result, the size of the Web can be 
estimated by 



\Ei\-\A2\ 






|Ai n A2I 



( 5 ) 



where [x\ is the largest integer smaller than or equal to x. 

Formula (5) gives us a way to extrapolate the size of the indexable Web based on 
the published size of the index of an engine Si and on the estimated overlap between 
Si and another engine £ 2 - But assumptions (A1)-(A2) are not necessarily satisfied. 
The search engines do not index Web documents at random. They employ two major 
techniques to detect new pages: user registration and following (hyper)links [9]. On 
one hand, people who publish on the Web have the tendency to register their pages with 
as many services as possible. On the other hand, popular pages that have more links 
to them will have greater chances to be indexed than new (hence unlinked) pages. We 
infer that search engines will be more inclined to index several well-defined fractions 
of the indexable Web, which will induce a positive or negative correlation between 
any two search engines indices. Since the probability of a page being indexed is 
not constant, a search engine’s index will represent a biased sample from the entire 
population of Web documents. 

The estimate in Lawrence and Giles [8] was based on the overlap between Al- 
taVista and HotBot. Since they were the engines with the largest (relative) coverage 
at the time of the tests (among the six engines studied), their indices will have “lower 
dependence because they can index more pages other than the pages the users register 
and they can index more of the less popular pages on the Web” [8]. The reported 
size of HotBot was 110 million pages, hence Lawrence and Giles found 320 million 
pages to be an estimate of the size of the indexable Web in December 1997. Bharat 
and Broder argue that the indexable Web should have about 160 million pages as of 
November 1997, since AltaVista had reportedly indexed 100 million pages at that 
time and “had indexed an estimated 62% of the combined set of URLs” [2]. There is a 
clear discrepancy between the two estimates. Since the queries used by Lawrence and 
Giles were issued by researchers, they relate to topics few users search for. Search en- 
gines are oriented toward finding information the average user wants, thus Lawrence 
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and Giles might have underestimated the overlap between indices. On the other hand, 
Bharat and Broder might have overestimated the overlap since the engines have a 
tendency to locate content-rich documents and these are the documents the randomly 
generated queries are inclined to match. As a consequence, it appears that Lawrence 
and Giles overestimated the size of the indexable Web, whereas Bharat and Broder 
underestimated it. 

Although the Web is a dynamic environment, it can be assumed that the population 
of Web documents is closed at a fixed time U), i.e. ‘‘there are no changes in the size of 
the population due to birth, death, emigration or immigration from one sample to the 
next” [5]. This definition translates in our framework to: no Web pages were added, 
deleted or modified while the data was collected. Since the entire indexable Web can 
be considered closed at a fixed time the subpopulation of pages that would match 
query k,l <k < 575, will also be closed at time f). Our goal is to assess the size A^a 
of the population of pages defined by query k at time to (i.e., December 1997) using 
the standard multiple-recapture approach to population estimation. In the capture- 
recapture terminology, Web pages are referred to as individuals or objects and search 
engines as lists. 

More precisely, we have six samples Lj ,..., where L - , 1 < i < 6, represents 
the best matches for query k found by engine i. Following Fienberg [5 ], let and 
be the number of individuals in the samples Lj and Ltj, respectively, and riyy be 
the number of individuals in both lists. The classical capture-recapture estimate for 
Nk based on the first two lists is 



Nk 



^1+ • 'Hi 



'll 



( 6 ) 



i.e. the traditional “Petersen” estimate. We can compute the Petersen estimates for A^a 
based on all pairs of the six available lists. The Petersen estimate assumes the objects 
are heterogeneous (A1 ) and the lists are pairwise independent ( A2), hence Eq. (5) and 
the Petersen estimate (6) are built on the same suppositions. Moreover, we can see 
that the estimate Lawrence and Giles found for the indexable Web is nothing more 
than a Petersen estimate scaled up by a factor, namely the number of pages HotBot 
had reportedly indexed divided by the total number of pages found by HotBot for the 
575 queries. 

We considered the seven-way table S collapsed across queries and computed the 
traditional capture-recapture estimates for the number A/" of Web pages matching 
at least one of the queries used. Only 7 out of 1 5 were above the observed number 
of objects in the six lists, which represents a lower bound for the “real” number of 
pages J\f. In Fig. 1 , we give the proportion T k of Petersen estimates smaller than the 
observed number of pages rik for every six- way contingency table S^. Proportion 
T A- is bigger than 50% for almost half the queries. This is clear evidence that the 
assumptions (A1)-(A2) do not hold. These calculations also suggest that there is 
positive and also negative dependence between pairs of search engines across the 575 
queries. Since the six search engines attempt to maintain full-text indices of the entire 
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indexable Web, the interactions we observed are the result of the bias introduced by 
the query-based sampling. 




0-0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 .0 



Categofv 



Fig. 1. Proportion of Petersen estimates smaller than Uk 



3 Our Approach for Estimating the Size of the Weh 

The 575 queries of Lawrence and Giles [8] define a population of Web documents, 
while the union of the indices of the search engines employed define another popula- 
tion of pages. We observed the intersection between the two populations and summa- 
rized it in a seven-way contingency table S with missing entries. If we were able to 
approximate the number of pages not found by all the search engines used for every 
query, we could draw inferences about the dimension of the population of pages rele- 
vant to the 575 queries. Based on this estimate and on the published size of the index 
of one of the six search engines, we could extrapolate the number of Web documents 
contained in the dotted rectangle in Fig. 2. This approach provides a lower bound of 
the size of the indexable Web as of December 1997, and in the following sections we 
propose one possible implementation of it using an approach suggested in Fienberg 
at al. [6]. 

3.1 The Rasch Model 

The subpopulation of Web documents matching query k, 1 < k < 575, is a closed 
population at a given point in time. Our objective is to estimate its unknown size 
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Fig. 2. The two populations of Web pages that define the observed data 



Nk using multiple lists or sources. We make use of the kih contingency table 5 a , 
that cross-classifies individuals (Web pages) based on which search engines (or lists) 
were able to locate them. This is the usual setting for the multiple-recapture population 
estimation problem, which originated in estimating wildlife and fish populations. 

Let i — 1 , . . . , Wa index the individuals and j — 1 , . . . , J == 6 index the lists. Define 

^ _ f if engine j located page / , 

[ 0, otherwise. 

In other words, = 1 if individual i appears on list j. Let pi j be the probability 
of this event. The number of Web pages identified by at least one search engine for 
query k is ?ia;. Clearly, estimating is equivalent to estimating - // a . We require 
a model that allows for 

1 . Heterogeneity of capture probabilities: The probability of a page being indexed 
by a search engine is not constant. Pages with more links to them are more likely 
to be located by a search service [9]. 

2. List dependencies: Search engines are more inclined to index certain fractions 
of the Web, hence the search results they return will be correlated. 

3. Heterogeneity among search services: Each engine has a specific built-in 
searching mechanism and because this mechanism is different from one engine 
to the other, the set of Web documents indexed by every service will also be 
different. 

Rasch [10] introduced a simple mixed-effects generalized linear model that allows 
for object heterogeneity and list heterogeneity. The multiple-recapture model can be 
expressed as 



log <1 ^ ^ I ~ ^ ' i — 1 2fA : i — 1 • 



(7) 
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where Oj, is the random catchability effect for the zth Web page, and [3j is the fixed 
effect for the penetration of engine j into the target population represented by all 
indexable Web documents relevant for the kih query. The heterogeneity of capture 
probabilities across objects depends on the distribution Fq ofO = {6i Note 

that, if we set the Oi in Eq. (7) equal to zero, the log-odds of inclusion of object i on 
list j depends only on the list, and thus the Rasch model reduces to the traditional 
capture-recapture model with independent lists. When the ^^’s are different from zero 
and we treat them as random effects, this model is multilevel, with lists at one level 
and individuals at another. 

Fienberg et al. [6] showed how to analyze one query using a Bayesian approach 
for estimating the parameters of the Rasch model. They employed the following full 
Bayesian specification: 

( Xij - Bern{pj\0i); i = j = 

< 9, ~ FoiOi); i = l,...,Nk; (8) 

This permits us to describe all of the model components, and alter precisely those parts 
that need adjustment to reflect the dependency in the data. We use an extension of the 
Markov chain Monte Carlo technique for fitting item-response models, as described 
in Johnson et al. [7]. Following Fienberg et al. [6], we assume that the vector of 
list parameters f3 = (/?i, is distributed N6(0, 10 • 1q) and is independent of 

{0, a‘^,Nk). The catchability parameter vector is distributed 0\a‘^, r\j NatJ 0,(7^ • 
I) and ^ !)• This distribution is proper but presumes that we have little 

knowledge about the search engines indices and about their underlying indexing 
algorithms. As the prior distribution of Nk, we use a variation of the Jeffrey’s prior 

/NjiVfc) oc ^ (9) 

This specification is robust to the choice of and can be as small as 10, 000 or 
as large as 1, 500, 000. The latter threshold was used when fitting the Rasch model 
for the table collapsed across queries. 

To illustrate the use of this model, we consider query 140, which has ni 4 o = 159 
URLs, and we compare the results obtained by fitting the Bayesian Rasch model with 
the classical Petersen estimates. The posterior distribution of Ni 4 q is skewed, while 
the median (639) is not very close to the mode (481; Fig. 3). The 95% confidence 
interval for ?Vi 4 o is [330, 1691]. The 95% highest posterior density (HPD henceforth) 
interval is [268, 1450]. This 95% HPD interval for the Bayesian Rasch model is an 
equal-tailed probability interval [6]. The lower end of the HPD interval is only slightly 
smaller than the lower end of the 95% confidence interval, whereas the upper ends 
of the two intervals are a lot farther apart. We are not surprised by this fact since the 
posterior distribution has a long right tail. Both the mean (165) and the maximum 
(322) of the Petersen estimates are bigger than the observed number of pages. The 
Petersen estimates suggest that the expected number of pages is only twice as large as 
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Posterior Distribution of N for Query 1 40 
n= 159 




Fig. 3. Posterior distribution of the projected number of Web pages Nk for query Quo 

ni 4 o, as compared with the Rasch model estimate, which is at least four times larger 
than ni 4 (). 

As the observed number of pages rik increases, the posterior distribution of the 
projected number of pages Nk moves toward a symmetric distribution. The Petersen 
estimator constantly underestimates Nk when compared with the inferences we draw 
through the Rasch model. Since the assumptions the Rasch model is built on are a lot 
closer to reality than the assumptions (A1)-(A2) we make when using the Petersen 
estimator, we are inclined to give more credit to the Rasch model. Moreover, the 
Lawrence and Giles approximation of the size of the indexable Web is of the same 
order of magnitude as the Petersen estimator. 

3.2 Collapsing versus Regression 

Estimating the total number of documents Af on the indexable Web relevant to at least 
one of the 575 queries is a key step in our analysis. Each of the 575 queries defines 
approximately disjoint segments of the Web. Since the Rasch model provides a good 
estimate of the size Nk of each subpopulation, we would be tempted to approximate 
Af as 
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575 

( 10 ) 

k=l 

Although simple and appealing, it is not easy to make use of Eq. (10) in practice since 
it requires fitting a Rasch model for every query we work with. An alternative solution 
is to fit the Rasch model for the contingency table Sq derived from the seven- way 
table S by collapsing across queries. We are aware that the different queries induce 
heterogeneous populations of pages, hence building our reasoning solely on the six- 
way cross-classification Sq might seriously bias our findings. On the other hand, the 
heterogeneity effect might not be as strong as we expect and so it might be adequate 
to make use of <Sq. 

To account for the possible heterogeneity effect, we sampled without replacement 
128 queries from the 575 queries (about 20%) contained in the data set, and we used 
the Rasch model to estimate the number of relevant pages that were not found by any 
of the search engines. We estimated Nk for the queries not selected in the sample 
by employing simple linear regression. We modeled the posterior mean, median and 
mode of as a function of the observed number of pages for every query in the 
sample and ended up with the following models: 

(Ml) = 4.67 + 19.2-log(nfc), 

(M2) - 130.6 • log(nfc), (11) 

(M3) log(W™^^i^0 == -2.88 -f 41.94 • log(nfc). 

The coefficients of determination for models (Ml), (M2) and (M3) are 75%, 99%> 
and 93% respectively. Care should be taken when interpreting the coefficient of de- 
termination R‘^ for (M2), since the intercept is not present in the model. The plot of 
observed versus fitted values (Fig. 4) confirms the validity of the models we proposed. 
It appears that the projected number of pages germane to query Qk is directly propor- 
tional on a logarithmic scale to Uk, that is, the total number of Web pages identified 
by the six search engines combined. The models (M2) and (M3), which are the “best” 
regressions, can be employed to predict Nk for the queries for which we did not fit the 
Rasch models. The six search engines employed by Lawrence and Giles [8] identified 
49, 416 pages on the Web relevant to at least one of the 575 queries. The predicted 
number of relevant pages is 167, 298 if we use model (M2) and 125, 368 if we use 
model (M3). Therefore these regression-based projections suggest that there exist at 
least twice as many relevant pages on the Web that were not found by any search 
engine. 

In Fig. 5, we present the posterior distribution of Af from fitting the Bayesian Rasch 
model for table 5 q. This distribution is symmetric and unimodal, with a posterior 
median equal to Nq = 184, 160. The 95% HPD interval for A/* is [173427, 199939]. 
The mean 50, 440 of the Petersen estimates is only slightly bigger than the total 
number of pages no = 49, 416 captured by the combined search engines for all the 
queries^whereas the maximum is 75, 130. Consequently, the projected number of 
pages A/ using the Petersen estimator is not even twice as large as no, while using 
the Rasch model the same quantity would be approximated to be almost four times 
as large as no. 
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Recall that I < j < 6, is the fixed effect for the penetration of engine j 
into the target population. Figure 6 portrays the catch effort of AltaVista across all of 
the 128 sample queries. We plotted several summary statistics based on the posterior 
distribution of pi from the samples we generated using the Rasch model. The overall 
catch effort [5^ of AltaVista is taken to be the posterior median of the Rasch model 
for table Sq. Figure 6 offers unmistakable evidence that the performance of AltaVista 
remains stable across the 575 queries used, since stays within the 95% confidence 
limits for almost all 128 queries. The posterior distributions of those Tj ’s for which 

lies outside the 95% confidence intervals might not be well approximated due 
to insufficient information - few Web pages observed for the corresponding queries. 
The rest of the search engines exhibit the same unvarying behavior. When interpreting 
Fig. 6, we have to keep in mind that the 575 queries have no “natural” order; they were 
labeled with “1”, “2”, . . ., “575” in the same order in which Lawrence and Giles [8] 
included them in the initial 575 x 63 matrix they provided us with. This means that 
the curves in Fig. 6 have no intrinsic meaning. However, Fig. 6 is useful for observing 
the tightness of the quantiles of the estimated catch efforts of the queries about the 
overall catch effort: only 3 queries of the 128 deviate significantly from the collapsed 
value. 




Query 



Fig. 6. Catchability effect of AltaVista across the queries selected in the sample. The vertical 
axis represents the number value of /3i in model (7) and the curves connect the quantiles of the 
128 sample queries displayed along the horizontal axis in an arbitrary order 
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4 Scaling Up to the Web 

We are now in a position to provide estimates for M based on the analyses described 
in the preceding section: 

• Method 1: Select a sample from the set of queries, fit the Rasch model for every 
sample query and extend the results to the rest of the queries via regression. 

• Method 2: Find a direct estimate for M by htting the Rasch model for the seven- 
way table S collapsed across queries. 

For the Lawrence and Giles data, method 1 gives Mi = 167, 298 as an estimate 
for M if model j(M2) is employed, while using method 2 we obtain a slightly larger 
value, namely M 2 — 184, 160. Thus both techniques return results within the same 
order of magnitude. However, Method 2 fully overlooks the heterogeneity existent 
among queries and although this method is less expensive to implement, in some 
particular circumstances we might favor method 1. 

Table 3 gives the estimates of the absolute coverage of the six search engines we 
obtained by employing methods 1 and 2. We contrast our findings with the coverage 
estimates of Lawrence and Giles [8]. Our estimates suggest that HotBot, the engine 
with the largest coverage in December 1 997, indexed only about 15% of the indexable 
Web, rather than 34% as calculated by Lawrence and Giles. In addition, our combined 
coverage of the six search engines is approximately equal to the coverage of AltaVista 
estimated by Lawrence and Giles! 



Table 3. Estimated coverage of the search engines used relative to the indexable Web as of 
December 1997 (Percentages) 





Estimates based on 
Method 1 Method 2 


Lawrence and Giles [8] 
estimates 


Combined coverage of en- 
gines used 


29.54 


27.00 


- 


Alla Vista 


ILOO 


10.00 


28.00 


Infoseek 


3.91 


3.60 


10.00 


Excite 


5.65 


5T2' 


14.00 


HotBot 


15.37 


14.00 


34.00 


Lycos 


1.23 


1.11 


3.00 


Northern Light 


7.80 


7.00 


20.00 


Common coverage of en- 
gines used 


0.06 


0.03 


— 



We cannot make inferences about the size of the indexable Web based on our data 
alone. Consider a search engine Ei with index E\. The relationship in Eq. (2) tells us 
that the number of documents available on the indexable Web can be estimated by 
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1^1 1 
P{Ei) 



( 12 ) 



We approximate P{Ei) as the ratio between the total number of pages located by 8 1 
for all queries used and the estimate for AA we employed. Currently, we have no choice 
but to rely on the size of the index of as reported by the engine itself. Since these 
published estimates are not reliable, we used Eq. (12) for several search engines and 
compared the results we obtained (Table 4). Lawrence and Giles argued that HotBot 
had reportedly indexed 1 10 million pages as of December 1997, and consequently 
they based their estimates on this value. On the other hand, Bharat and Broder [2] 
claimed that “Search Engine Watch reported the following search engines sizes (as 
of November 5, 1997): AltaVista = 100 million pages, HotBot = 80 million. Excite 
= 55 million, and Jnfoseek = 30 million pages”. The first row uses J\fi , while all the 
other values use A ^2 as an estimate of AA. 



Table 4. Absolute estimates for the size of the Web as of December 1997 (millions of pages) 





HotBot 

(80) 


Reported Sizes 

HotBot* Infoseek AltaVista 
(110) (30) (100) 


Excite 

(55) 


Our Web size (Method 1 ) 


520.63 


715.87 


767.30 


909.29 


974.21 


Combined coverage of engines used 
(collapsed) 


153.78 


211.45 


226.46 


268.57 


287.76 


AltaVista (collapsed) 


57.26 


78.73 


84.39 


100.00 


107.15 


Infoseek (collapsed) 


20.36 


27.99 


30.00 


35.55 


38.09 


Excite (collapsed) 


29.39 


40.42 


43.32 


51.33 


55.00 


HotBot (collapsed) 


80.00 


110.00 


117.90 


139.71 


149.70 


HotBot (collapsed) 


80.00 


110.00 


117.90 


139.71 


149.70 


Lycos (collapsed) 


6.39 


8.78 


9.42 


11.16 


11.96 


Northern Light (collpased) 


40.58 


55.80 


59.81 


70.88 


75.94 


Common coverage of engines used 
(collapsed) 


0.16 


0.22 


0.23 


0.28 


0.30 



Our lowest bound of the size of the indexable Web is 520 million pages, while 
Lawrence and Giles [8J obtained an estimate of 320 million pages as of December 
1 997. Remember that Bharat and Broder [2] argued that the Web had only 200 million 
pages in November 1997. In order to contrast our inferences with the results found 
by Lawrence and Giles, we scaled up the posterior distribution of JV from fitting the 
Rasch model for table So, using an estimate of the size of HotBot of 1 10 million pages. 
This technique allows us to find a distribution of the number of pages available on 
the indexable Web. The median of this distribution is 788 million pages (see Table 4), 
while the 95% HPD interval is [742, 856] million pages. If we use the same “external” 
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information as Lawrence and Giles, we would say that the Web was at least twice as 
big in 1997 as what was believed until today [2, 8]. In addition, HotBot seems to have 
the largest index, between 80 and 150 million pages, followed by AltaVista, between 
57 and 107 million pages. 

We have to emphasize that the method we used for assessing the size of the 
Web has several shortcomings, and consequently we need to be very careful when 
interpreting the results obtained by employing it. We pointed out before that the 
reported sizes of search engines indices are far from being reliable, hence the quantity 
with which we scale up might not reflect the truth. Furthermore, the “scaling up” itself 
might not be an adequate solution for our problem. Suppose HotBot has a very good 
performance in region A, but does very poorly in region B. Moreover, assume that 
A and B are included in the population of pages relevant to at least one of the 575 
queries. According to the method we employed, we would use the same scaling factor 
for both regions. If these hypotheses were true, we would obviously reach an erroneous 
conclusion. Nonetheless, we believe that the situation we described is very unlikely 
to have actually occurred for the six search engines employed in our study. 



5 Open Research Questions 

1 . How to sample from the Web directly, without exploiting the search engines? 

2. How to obtain a more reliable estimate of the size of the Web without using a 
reported size of some search engine index? 

3. Are there better ways of expressing/summarizing the amount of information on 
the Web besides the ones mentioned in this chapter? 

4. A new generation of search engines built with different tools, such as Google, 
has revolutionized Web searches, and the assumptions of the Rasch model are 
unlikely to hold if we were to look at the engines today. Hov/ does that change 
the way the statistical analyses are performed? 
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Summary. In this chapter, we examine the problem of Web community identification ex- 
pressed in terms of the graph or network structure induced by the Web. While the task of 
community identification is obviously related to the more fundamental problems of graph par- 
titioning and clustering, the basic task is differentiated from other problems by being within the 
Web domain. This single difference has many implications for how effective methods work, 
both in theory and in practice. In order of presentation, we will examine bibliometric similarity 
measures, bipartite community cores, the HITS algorithm, PageRank, and maximum flow- 
based Web communities. Interestingly, each of these topics relate to one another in a nontrivial 
manner. 



1 Introduction 

A Web community can be loosely defined as a collection of Web pages that are focused 
on a particular topic or theme. Viewed from the framework of traditional informa- 
tion retrieval, the problem of community identification would be expressed in terms 
of document content or explicit relations between documents. However, given the 
hyperlinked structure of the Web, the community identification problem can be re- 
formulated so as to exploit the implicit relations between documents that are formed 
by hyperlinks. 

To leverage the existence of hyperlinks, we model the Web as a graph where 
vertices are Web pages and hyperlinks are edges. While Web pages may be similar 
in terms of textual or multimedia content, a hyperlink is usually an explicit indicator 
that one Web page author believes that another’s page is related or relevant. By 
examining the structure of hyperlinks on the Web, one can identify communities of 
Web pages that are more tightly coupled to each other than they are to pages outside 
the community. Using hyperlinks in this manner - independently of or in addition to 
using text - allows for communities to be identified in a manner that is less sensitive 
to the subtleties of language. Moreover, by keeping text and hyperlinks separate, one 
can use the two to covalidate each other. 
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Mining Web communities is an interesting problem viewed from mathematical, 
scientific, and engineering viewpoints. Mathematically, the problem is interesting 
because any effective solution must make a compromise between the quality of the 
solution and the run-time resources of the algorithm. How these two constraints are 
traded off touches on deep questions related to fundamental clustering algorithms. 
Scientifically, identified Web communities can be used to infer relationships between 
Web communities, the pages that form the communities, and the users that author and 
visit the community members. Hence, Web community identihcation can be used to 
dissect the Web so as to make it a tractable subject of scientific investigation. Finally, 
from the engineering point of view, Web community identihcation can be used to 
build many applications, including portal regeneration, niche search engines, content 
hlters, and personalized search. 

So how does community identihcation differ from mining relations within a 
database? The Web differs from most databases in the following aspects: 

• The Web is completely decentralized in organization and in evolution. Hyperlinks 
can be strong or weak indicators of relevance, or completely counter-informative 
in the case of spam; hence, a lack of centralized authorship makes the Web’s 
hyperlinks not only disorganized when viewed on a large scale, but inconsistent 
when viewed on a small scale (unlike the regularity of relations within a database). 

• The Web is enormous [30]. As of 2003, the typical search engine index size 
is approximately two billion documents, which represents a mere fraction of 
the whole of the Web. Web pages may not be indexed for a variety of reasons, 
including prohibition due to robot exclusion rules, falling behind corporate or 
personal hrewalls, being reachable only through a search form, or simply not 
being popular enough (in in-bound link cardinality) for indexing. Assuming a 
conservative average document size of 10 KB, the indexable Web is at least 20 
TB in size, making it larger than most other databases excepting offline data 
warehouses. 

• The Web is distributed unlike anything else in the world. Not only is the Web 
distributed over multiple computers, it spans organizations, Internet domains, and 
continents. 

That’s the bad news. Worse yet, being related to clustering and partitioning, com- 
munity identification is NP-complete even with mild assumptions. Superficially, the 
preceding facts suggest that mining the Web for communities is hopeless. However, 
there is considerable good news to counterbalance the bad: 

• The Web is self-organized and contains a considerable amount of exploitable 
structure [11]. Hyperlink distributions obey power-law relationships [2]. Many 
hyperlink patterns (Web rings, hierarchical portals, and hubs and authorities) are 
found repeatedly on the Web, text and hyperlinks are closely correlated [10], and 
simple generative network models explain a considerable amount of the Web’s 
structure [32]. 

• The Web graph is exceedingly sparse. Being read and written (mostly) by humans, 
typical Web pages have a relatively small number of hyperlinks (only dozens) 
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when compared to the numbers possible if the Web graph were dense (billions). As 
a result, the graph structure of the Web can be compactly represented. Moreover, 
this sparseness makes algorithms much more well-behaved than the worst-case 
scenario. 

• Finally, being structured and sparse, the Web can be successfully mined by approx- 
imate techniques that, while technically suboptimal in solution quality, empirically 
yield very good results. 

The bulk of this chapter is devoted to this last point. We begin with a brief in- 
troduction to clustering and to bibliographic similarity metrics, which is followed by 
an introduction to bipartite community cores. Next, we examine the PageRank and 
HITS algorithms and see how they relate to spectral properties of the Web graph. We 
follow with a detailed section on maximum flow methods for community identifica- 
tion, which includes theoretical and experimental results. Finally, we conclude with 
a discussion on future work in this area. Throughout this chapter, we will see how the 
methods for community identification relate to one another in such a way that each is 
easier to understand and appreciate when given in the context of the other methods. 



2 Background 

The goal of clustering is to group “similar” objects together while keeping “dissimilar” 
objects apart, with “similarity” being a function of the attributes of the objects being 
clustered. More formally, a clustering of ri objects is a partitioning into k different sets 
so as to minimize some cost of assigning objects into sets. Regardless of the algorithm 
and the data source, the quality of a clustering can be measured in multiple ways [8]. 
No single measure for cluster quality is perfect [28]; instead, all measures for cluster 
quality actually reflect a trade-off between how mistakes and suboptimalities within 
a clustering are weighted relative to one another. 

The task of community identification can be considered a slight simplification of 
clustering in that one is only required to identify a grouping of items that are similar 
to some seed set of elements, denoted S. In other words, community identification 
is akin to asking “What are the members of the cluster that contains 5?” Note that a 
community identification algorithm can easily be turned into a clustering algorithm 
(and vice versa), so the distinction between the two is not very significant theoretically. 
However, in practice, finding a Web community is vastly simpler than finding all Web 
clusters because of the size of the Web. 

It is beyond the scope of this chapter to survey all clustering methods. Instead, we 
refer the reader to a current survey [8] and general texts [7, 22], but make connections 
between Web methods and more classical clustering approaches when appropriate. 

2.1 Notation 

Throughout this chapter we will represent the Web (or a subset of the Web) as a 
directed graph G = (1/, E), with n = 1 vertices in set V, and rn = \E\ edges in 
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set E. Each vertex corresponds to a Web page, and each directed edge corresponds 
to a hyperlink. When appropriate, we will refer to an edge by a single symbol, such 
as e G E, or as a node pair (u, v) G E with u, v G V. In the latter case, (vi, v) is the 
directed edge that starts at a and ends at (points to) v. It may also be necessary to 
associate a real- valued function with an edge, such as a flow function /(e) = /( //, e), 
or a capacity function e(e) = c{u, v). 

Graphs can be equivalently represented as an n x n adjacency matrix A with 
Aut,^ = 1 if ( a, e) G E (i.e. page u links to page v) and Auv = 0 if no direct hyperlink 
exist from u to v. Note that all matrices will be written in bold uppercase roman text 
and vectors in bold lowercase roman text. 

The degree of a vertex is the number of edges incident to the vertex in question. The 
in-degree (respectively out-degree) of a vertex is the number of in-bound (respectively 
out-bound) edges incident on the vertex. We denote the in-degree and out-degree of v 
by d'l and respectively. Other functions or attributes of vertices will be similarly 
represented by a symbol with a vertex subscript. 



3 Bibliographic Metrics and Bipartite Cores 

Identification of a Web community can be done in several ways. One of the key 
distinguishing features of the algorithms we will consider has to do with the degree of 
locality used for assessing whether or not a page should be considered a community 
member. On the one extreme are purely local methods, which consider only the 
properties of the local neighborhood around two vertices to decide if the two are in 
the same community. Global methods operate at the other extreme, and essentially 
demand that every edge in a Web graph be considered in order to decide if two vertices 
are members of the same community. We begin with two related local methods. 

3.1 Bibliographic Metrics 

We started this chapter by noting that a hyperlink between two pages can be an explicit 
indicator that two pages are related to one another. However, we should also note that 
not all related pages are linked. In fact, for many Web pages, what they link to and 
what links to them may be more informative if considered in the aggregate. 

Fig. 1 illustrates two complementary metrics known as hibliographic coupling 
and cocitation coupling. In the figure, we see that the two metrics count the raw 
number of out-bound or in-bound references, respectively, shared by two pages u and 
V. Both metrics were originally formulated to capture similarity between scientific 
literature [25, 33] by comparing the amount of overlap between the bibliographies or 
referrers for two different documents [15, 36 1. 

Considering the Web as graph with adjacency matrix A, the product AA ^ cap- 
tures the bibliographic coupling between all page pairs such that (AA^ ),,,. equals 
the bibliographic coupling between pages u and v. Similarly, the product (A * A),,,, 
equals the cocitation coupling between ii and v. 
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Fig. 1. Graphic portrayal of bibliographic metrics: (a) bibliographic coupling, (b) cocitation 
coupling. For vertices u and v, the similarity metric is shown as the amount of overlap that 
vertices have in the set of out-bound neighbors or in-bound neighbors 



While bibliographic metrics are simple, intuitive, and elegantly represented by 
linear algebra, they have several practical shortcomings. First, both matrices AA^ 
and A ^ A may be far more dense than A, making storage an issue. Second, some 
pages may link to or be linked by thousands of other pages, making them have a large 
amount of link overlap with a disproportionate number of pages. 

While the first issue is not easily solved, the second can be easily addressed with 
normalization. We explain the normalization step in terms of out-bound hyperlinks 
(i.e. a normalized form of bibliographic coupling), but the basic method can be gen- 
eralized to hyperlinks in either direction. Let U and V denote sets of vertices that are 
out-bound from pages u and v, respectively. The quantities 



2\unv\ \unv\ 
|t/| + |v| ‘"■[cTJvj 



( 1 ) 



range between 0 and 1 and represent the normalized number of out-bound links shared 
between a and v. One can also generalize normalization methods from text processing, 
such as TF X IDF to work for hyperlinks [17], or even go so far as to use the Pearson 
correlation between two rows in A.^ 



3.2 Bipartite Cores 

Bibliographic metrics (especially when normalized) are effective for characterizing 
the degree of similarity between two pages in terms of what they link to and what 
links to them. What is missing in this framework is the notion that a collection of 
pages can be related to each other in an aggregate sense. 

Make each row (or column) zero mean, unit variance, and take their dot product. 
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Fig. 2. Graphic portrayal of a complete bipartite graph, K 24 , with each vertex on the left (set 
L) linking to each vertex on the right (set R). As a bipartite core, Koa could be embedded 
within a larger graph that has edges that obscure the bipartite core, for example, linking from 
vertices in R to L, R to /?, L to L, or F — (L U 7?) to (L U /?) 



A complete bipartite graph is a directed graph with vertices that can be divided 
into two sets, L and R (for left and right) with LU R = V and Ln R = 0, such that 
each vertex in L has an edge to each vertex in R. We use the notation A'/, to denote a 
complete bipartite graph with I = \L\ and r = | A|. A bipartite core is a subgraph that 
when considered by itself, forms a complete bipartite graph. Note that this dehnition 
for a bipartite core does not preclude vertices (in either of L or R) from linking to 
- or being linked by - other vertices outside of L and A, nor does it prohibit edges 
flowing from R to L. The definition states that being fully connected from L to R is 
both necessary and sufficient. Figure 2 shows an example bipartite subgraph, A 2 1 . 

Bipartite subgraphs are relevant to Web communities for at least two reasons 
that subtly relate to one another. First, a bipartite core, A7, , has the properties that 
all vertices in L have a bibliographic coupling value lower-bounded by r and all 
vertices in R have a cocitation coupling value lower-bounded by /. Thus, bipartite 
subgraphs consist of vertices that have a minimal degree of similarity in terms of raw 
bibliographic metrics. 

The second reason why bipartite subgraphs are relevant to Web communities is 
because they empirically appear to be a signature structure of the core of a Web com- 
munity [29]. Intuitively, authors of Web sites on the same topic may explicitly choose 
not to link to one another if the sites are competitive with one another (commercial 
sites in the same industry) or if they are idealistically opposed (pro-X versus anti-X 
sites). Nevertheless, other Web site authors may choose to link to both competitive 
sites, thus making the two competitors have a nonzero cocitation coupling. In a sim- 
ilar manner, a reference Web site - say one that contains links to auto companies - 
will have a link pattern that resembles other auto reference sites. Two general auto 
references will probably not link to one another, but they will often have a high degree 
of bibliographic coupling. In this way, the structure of a bipartite core captures the 
dual nature of Web pages, namely, that general pages link to specific pages, and that 
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pages about the same general topic or specific topic will often have similar references 
or referrers. 

Kumar et al. [29] used all of these empirical observations to devise an efficient 
procedure to identify bipartite cores from a Web corpus. In a subset of the Web 
(approximately 200 million Web pages), Kumar et al. found over 100,000 bipartite 
community cores, some being as large as iCgc). Interestingly, even the smallest iden- 
tified cores (Ks 3 and ^^ 35 ) were topically focused on an identifiable theme in 96% of 
the sampled examples. Example topics included 

• Japanese elementary schools 

• hotels in Costa Rica 

• Turkish student associations 

Hence, the identified community cores were usually topically focused and so specific 
that they were often not part of any preexisting portal hierarchy. This last point is 
important because it means that community cores are “natural” in the sense that they 
are self-organized, and not an artifact of a single individual entity. 



4 Spectral Methods 

The previous section focused on local methods where the affinity between two pages 
could be determined by examining the local region about one or two pages. In this 
section we focus on global methods that essentially consider all links in the Web graph 
(or subgraph) to answer the question “Do these two pages belong with each other?” 
We begin with a brief survey of linear algebra and eigenvectors. A far better survey 
of linear algebra can be found in [34]. 

4.1 Linear Algebra and Eigenvectors 

Any nondefective n x n matrix M can be equivalently represented as a summation 
of vector outer-products: 

k 

M = (2) 

where 1^ and r^ are respectively the dh left and right eigenvectors of M, A, is the 
iih eigenvalue of M, and M has all of the following properties with respect to its 
eigenvectors and eigenvalues: 



A*r.i 


= Mr,, 


(3) 




= 


(4) 




= r/ r,: = r,/ 1, = 1, for all i. 


(5) 


Id, 


= 0, for i j, and 


(6) 
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> for all ? . 
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The eigenvalues and eigenvectors form the spectrum of a matrix; hence, the reason 
why algorithms that make use of eigenvectors and eigenvalues are often referred to 
as spectral methods. If the spectrum of a matrix is full (i.e. it contains n distinct 
eigenvectors), then either the left or right eigenvectors can be used as a basis to express 
any n-dimensional vector. If M is symmetric, then the left and right eigenvectors of 
M are identical; however, for an asymmetric matrix, the left and right eigenvectors 
form a contravariant basis with respect to each other, provided that all eigenvectors 
and eigenvalues are all real. 

The key intuition behind the eigen-decomposition of a matrix is that it yields a 
procedure for compressing a matrix into k < n outer-products, and for expressing 
matrix-vector products as a summation of inner products. When M == A for 
some choice of A, then the spectral decomposition of M is closely related to the 
singular value decomposition of A [34]. 

4.2 HITS 

Kleinberg’s Hyperlink-Induced Topic Search (HITS) [26] algorithm takes a subset ot 
the Web graph and generates two weights for each page in the subset. The weights are 
usually referred to as the huh and authority score, respectively, and they intimately 
relate to the spectral properties of the portion of the Web graph for which the algorithm 
is being used. 

Conceptually, a huh is a Web page that links to many authorities, and an authority 
is a Web page that is linked by many hubs. The two scores for each page characterize 
to what degree a page obeys the respective property. Referring back to Fig. 2, we can 
see that pages on the left side of a dense bipartite core are hubs, and pages on the 
right are authorities. 

HITS is actually performed in two parts. The hrst is a preprocessing step used to 
select the subset of the Web graph to be used, while the second part is an iterative 
numerical procedure. The first part usually proceeds as follows: 

1 . Send a query of interest to the search engine of your choice. 

2. Take the top 200 or so results from the search engine. 

3. Also identify all Web pages that are one or two links away (in either direction) 

from the results gathered in the previous step. 

All told, the first part generates a base set of Web pages that either contain the original 
query of interest, or are within two links away from a page that does. Of course, other 
heuristic constraints need to be used, such as limiting the total number of pages, only 
considering interdomain hyperlinks, and changing the size of the initial result set 
and/or the diameter of the base set. 

With the base set of pages being generated, let G = (V. E) refer to this subset 
of the Web graph (with intradomain hyperlinks removed)^ and let A be this graph's 
adjacency matrix. 

^ This step reduces the impact of nepotism. 
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The iterative numerical part of HITS updates two |V"| x 1 dimensional vectors, h 
and a, as follows, with the initial values of both vectors being set to unity: 



a = h, (8) 

h = Aa, (9) 

a = a/|ia|X (10) 

h = h/||h|X (11) 



In plain English, Eq. 8 says “let a page’s authority score be equal to the sum of the hub 
scores of the pages that link to it,” while Eq. 9 says “let a page’s hub score be equal 
to the sum of the authority scores that it links to.” The remaining equations enforce 
h and a to maintain unit length. 

After iterating the equations, we select the authority pages to be those with the 
largest corresponding value in a, and the hub pages to be the ones with the largest 
corresponding value in h. 

HITS is a close cousin to the power method [34] for calculating the eigenvector 
of a matrix with the largest eigenvalue (the maximal eigenvector). Both procedures 
converge to a solution in k iterations with error proportional to 0(|A2/Ai |^ ). Hence, 
the procedure can be slow, but it tends to be fast for power law graphs which often 
have the property that Aj A 2 [5]. With minimal substitution, we can see that h and 
a converge to the maximal eigenvectors of AA^ and A^ A. Thus, HITS produces a 
rank one approximation to the raw bibliographic and cocitation coupling matrices. 

4.3 PageRank 

The PageRank algorithm [3] is motivated by a random walk model of the Web. At any 
given time step, a random walker exists on a Web page and can do one of two things: 
(1 ) with probability e it can “teleport” to a random Web page (chosen uniformly from 
all pages), or (2) with probability (1 — e) it can move from its current location to a 
random page that it currently points to. If we repeat these steps, each Web page will 
ultimately have a stable and computable probability of being visited by the random 
walker; this probability is equivalent to the PageRank value of a page. 

We can explicitly calculate the PageRank r ,; of page v with the following iterative 
procedure: 

fX' = - + (l-e) y" (12) 

n ^ (tf 

u:{u,v)eE 

where r is typically set to something small (say 0.1), and superscripts on r,, are 
used only to indicate time dependencies and that all values should be simultaneously 
updated. Additionally, after each iteration, r must be normalized^ so that ^ r ,, = 1. 

Intuitively, PageRank enforces the recursive idea that pages are important if im- 
portant pages link to them. PageRank is used as a means to effectively boost the 
ranking of important Web pages that all match the same query. 

The normalization step is required only when G is not ergodic. 
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PageRank relates to the spectral properties of A in the following way. Let M be 
equal to A except that M has its rows normalized so that they all sum to 1 . Let U 
be the n x n matrix with all components equal to The PageRank vector r is the 
maximal eigenvector of 

(e-U + (1 - (13) 

provided that G is ergodic, which means that in the limit (as time goes to inhnity), 
the random walker has a nonzero probability of revisiting every page. A Web graph 
with pages that have no out-bound links or sink regions - regions that once entered 
cannot be escaped through forward links - break this constraint. Nonetheless, it is 
helpful to see that PageRank converges to the maximal eigenvector of something like 
a “well-behaved” version of A (where “well-behaved” means ergodic and out-bound 
weight normalized). 

4.4 Discussion 

Interestingly, HITS has a random walk interpretation similar to that of PageRank 
[31]. A HITS random walker does not need the “teleport” step, but it does need to 
alternate between two different types of moves done relative to its current location: 
(1) follow a random out-bound link, (2) follow a random in-bound link (i.e. as it to 
reverse the direction). If these moves are repeatedly done in order (move ( 1 ) followed 
by move (2)), then after each pair of moves, the random walker will be at a page that 
has some nonzero amount of bibliographic coupling with the page that it was at the 
previous step. The greater the bibliographic coupling, the greater the probability that 
the random walker will end up at a page. If we were to run this procedure forever, 
then the probability of visiting a page would be proportional to the hub score of a 
page (with scaling differences due to normalizing the sum to 1 instead ot the sum of 
squares to 1). 

If we reorder the moves and do (2) followed by ( 1 ), then the random walker will 
have behavior that is characterized by the authority score vector. In this scenario, 
the probability of moving from one page to another is related to the amount ot raw 
cocitation coupling between two pages. 

In either case, it is interesting to see that both HITS and PageRank can be described 
in terms of the spectral properties of an adjacency matrix as v/ell as the long-term 
behavior of a random walker. However, at hrst glance, neither HITS nor PageRank 
appear to be methods for community identihcation. HITS uses an initial query to 
limit the neighborhood of the Web graph from which to score pages, and PageRank is 
usually coupled to a secondary text retrieval step that is used to hlter results. Hence, 
in the usual implementation, each method has a crucial dependency on text. However, 
both HITS and PageRank can be adapted to the problem of community identihcation. 

HITS Communities 

Recall from Eq. 2, that a matrix can be rewritten as a summation ot outer products. 
Because both of the matrix products A^ A and AA^ are symmetric and positive 
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definite, each will have the property that the left and right eigenvectors will be identical 
(because of symmetry) and that the first eigenvector will have all positive components 
(with positive eigenvalue). 

All other eigenvectors for these matrices can be heterogeneous in that their ele- 
ments can have mixed signs. These subsequent eigenvectors can be used to separate 
pages into different communities in a manner related to more classical spectral graph 
partitioning [4], or in a manner that is related to principal component analysis [23]. 

Kleinberg [27] and his collaborators [16] have found that the nonmaximal eigen- 
vectors can be used to split pages from a base set into multiple communities that 
contain similar text but are dissimilar in meaning. Examples include: 

• Abortion: with communities split along pro-choice, and pro-life camps 

• Jaguar: with communities split among the various meanings (football team, ani- 
mal, car, operating system, video game, etc.) 

In this manner HITS can be adapted for community identification. The main caveat 
to spectral approaches is that as the sizes of the communities get smaller, the less 
significant eigenvectors can be dominated by noise and confused by paths of longer 
length. Nevertheless, the approach has considerable power, and spectral methods offer 
a very elegant mathematical derivation. 

PageRank Communities 

PageRank can be generalized into a form known as topic-sensitive PageRank [21], 
which replaces the uniform “teleportation” term in Eq. 12 with a nonuniform term 

+ y] (14) 

u:{u,v)eE 

with the constraint that = E The value of py (for all v) is chosen so that it 

reflects the probability that the random walker should land on a page v during one of 
its “teleportation” steps. 

The intuition behind topic-sensitive PageRank is that the random walker moves 
about as before with the exception that on “teleportation” the walker moves to a page 
that is focused on some particular topic. For all known pages, v, on the topic, we can 
set Py to some nonzero value. In this way, the random walker is similar to a Web 
surfer that browses as normal, but periodically restarts to a smaller set of favorite 
bookmarked pages. 

This basic procedure can be used to identify a community of pages by using the 
topic -sensitive score to filter pages. Pages that belong to the community are those 
that have a probability of being visited greater than some threshold; everything else 
is outside the community. 



5 Maximum Flow Communities 

So far, we have characterized community identification methods as being either local 
or global. In this section we will consider the community algorithm [9, 10], which 
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has both local and global properties. It can operate over the entire Web graph or a 
subgraph; it has worst-case time complexity that is a function of the whole of the 
Web, yet in practice it is fast because its run time is often dominated by the size of the 
community that it finds (and not the whole graph). Moreover, it yields communities 
that have strong theoretical guarantees on their local and global properties. 

The community algorithm achieves these properties by recasting the problem into 
a maximum flow framework. We begin with a subsection describing s-t maximum 
flows, minimum cuts, and a simple procedure for solving the s-t maximum flow 
problem. Next, we describe the community algorithm along with a few variations of 
it. We follow with analysis, less formal discussion, and conclude this section with 
experimental results. 

5.1 Max Flows and Min Cuts 

While flows and cuts are well-defined for both directed and undirected graphs, we will 
restrict the domain to undirected graphs to simplify some definitions and to clarify 
later analysis. Note that any directed graph can be converted into an undirected graph 
by treating each edge as being undirected. Thus, let G = (V. E) be henceforth 
understood as an undirected graph, and for all edges { u, v) 6 E let c{ u. v) denote the 
capacity of an edge. By convention, we say that c(i/, v) = 0 if (u, v) does not exist. 

Given two vertices, s and t, the s-t maximum flow problem is to find the maximum 
flow that can be routed from s to t while obeying all capacity constraints of c( ) with 
respect to G. Intuitively, if edges are water pipes and vertices are pipe junctions, then 
the maximum flow problem tells you how much water you can move from one point 
to another. 

Ford and Fulkerson’s [14] “max flow-min cut” theorem proves that the s-t max- 
imum flow of a graph is identical to the minimum cut that separates s and t. The 
intuition behind the theorem is that flows are limited by bottlenecks, and by removing 
these bottlenecks, one can separate two points in a network. Many polynomial time 
algorithms exist for solving the s-t maximum flow problem and the curious reader 
should definitely consult a dedicated text [1] for a more thorough discussion of cuts 
and flows, or the excellent survey found in [ 1 8]. In any event, we describe the simplest 
flow algorithm to better convey some intuition behind the problem and the algorithm. 

Table 1 gives pseudocode for the augmenting path maximum flow algorithm, 
which is the simplest maximum flow algorithm known. The procedure operates on a 
residual network which is a data structure used to keep track of edge capacities, both 
used and available. The residual network R = {V, E') of G has two directed edges 
for every undirected edge in E\ hence, for (t/, v) G E, EJ will have both [u, v) and 
(i;, u). The residual capacities in R are initialized by r{u. v) r(r\ u) = c(i/. v) for 
all {u^ v) G E. 

We say that R has an augmenting path from s to t if there exists a path connecting 
the two vertices such that each directed edge along the path has nonzero residual 
capacity. At line 5 of the procedure, we identify the smallest capacity value along the 
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Table 1. The augmenting path maximum flow algorithm. 



procedure MAX-FLOW(graph: G = {V, E)\ vertex: s, t) 
set R i — residual network of G 
while R contains a directed path from s to f do 
identify shortest augmenting path, P, from s to t 
set S = min {r{u, v) : (rx, v) G P) 
for all (xx, v) G P do 
set r(xx, v) < — r(xx, v) — 5 
set r(x;, u) < — r(x;, u) + S 
end for 
end while 
return R 
end procedure 




Fig. 3. Maximum flow methods will separate the two subgraphs with any choice of s and t that 
has s on the left subgraph and t on the right subgraph, removing the three dashed links 



path P. Lines 6-9 remove the available capacity from the residual network along the 
path; if r(xx, v) becomes zero, we treat that edge as no longer being available. In this 
way, the procedure simply forces flow from 5 to t until no more flow can be passed. 
Finally, at line 1 1 , when there are no more paths from s to t, we return P, which 
contains sufficient information to easily find the s-t minimum cut or maximum flow 
of G. R can also be used to find a connected component that contains s, which will 
be important for the algorithms that follow. 

5.2 The Community Algorithm 

We now define communities in terms of an undirected graph where each edge has 
unit capacity. The definition can be generalized for non-unit capacity edges, but 
cannot be easily generalized for the directed case. 
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Definition 1. A community is a vertex subset X C such that for all vertices 
V e X, V has at least as many edges connecting to vertices in X as it does to vertices 
in [V - X). 

Note that this definition is slightly recursive in that it leads to statements of the form 
“a Pokemon Web site predominately links more Pokemon sites than non-Pokemon 
sites.” Figure 3 shows an example of a community (on the left) being separate from 
the rest of the graph (on the right). 

Interestingly, the question “Does some graph contain a nontrivial community?” is 
NP-complete [35]. However, we will show that there is a polynomial time algorithm 
that can identify many communities (but not all). This is not as much of a sacrifice as 
it would seem because the procedure’s limitation is that it can only find communities 
that have a high degree of intracommunity weight and a low degree of intercommu- 
nity weight, that is, the communities that it is limited to finding are in fact “strong” 
communities. 

The COMMUNITY procedure is shown in Table 2. Its input is a graph a set of 
“seed” Web sites S, and a single parameter a, which will be explained in greater detail 
in Sect. 5.3. The procedure creates a new graph, that has two artificial vertices ,s 
and t. The source vertex s is connected with infinite capacity to all pages in the seed 
set, S. The sink vertex, t is connected to all original vertices with a small capacity 
specified by a. 

After constructing G«, the procedure calls max-ftow as a subroutine, and uses 
the resulting residual graph to return the portion of R that remains connected to s. 
This connected component is guaranteed to be a community as defined by Defini- 
tion 1, provided that the algorithm has not terminated with the trivial cut of simply 
disconnecting all in S from the rest of the graph. 

Tables 3 and 4 contain two related algorithms, approximate-community and 
COMMUNITY-CLUSTER, respectively (the latter referred to as “cut clustering” in 
[12, 13]), both of which use community as a subroutine. Procedure community 
is appropriate when the entire graph can be contained in memory and only a single 
community is required. Procedure approximate-community is appropriate when 
only a small portion of the graph can be contained in memory. It uses a fixed depth 
crawl to calculate an approximate community, then uses the “strongest” members in 
the community to be new seeds for a subsequent iteration. Procedure community- 
cluster can be used to find all communities in a graph. Hence, the last procedure 
is only appropriate when all communities are desired and the entire graph can be 
maintained in memory. 

5.3 Analysis 

Having formally defined the community algorithm, we can now make some rigorous 
statements regarding the quality of maximum flow communities relative to inter- and 
intracommunity weight. But first, some definitions. 

Let the maximum flow value between and t be represented as /(sG). We de- 
note the edge cut set that separates and t with total weight /(.s. f) by G(.s. / ) C E. 
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Table 2. The community algorithm. 



procedure coMMUNiTY(graph: G = {V, E)\ set: S\ real: a) 
set Va — V U {s,t} 

set Eoc < — E U {{v,t) : 'u G y} U {{s,u) : u e S} 

set c(v^t) i — a,Vu G y 

set c{s^u) i — oo,Vt/ G S 

set Goc < — {Vcy.Ecc) 

set R i — max-flow(Gq, 5, t) 

set X i — members of smallest connected component about s in R 

return X — {.s} 
end procedure 



Table 3. The approximate community algorithm. 



procedure APPROXiMATE-coMMUNiTY(set : S: integer: k) 
while number of iterations is less than desired do 
set G to a crawl from S of depth k 

set a < — \S\ 

set X < — community(G', S', a) 

rank all v e X by number of edges in X 

add highest ranked non-seed vertices in X to S 

end while 
return X 
end procedure 



Table 4. The community clustering (or cut clustering) algorithm. 



procedure coMMUNiTY-CLUSTER(graph: G = {V, E) \ real: a) 
set S ^ — V 

while 3s G S do 

set X i — community(G', {s}, a) 

for all V e X do 

set cluster(u) — s 

end for 

set S < — S - X 

end while 

return cluster labels of v G V 

end procedure 
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Removing the cut sti C{s^t) from E will always leave at least two connected com- 
ponents: one that contains and the other that contains t. The maximum flow always 
has the following relationship to the cut set: 

E (15) 

{u,v)eC{s.f) 

Finally, we can generalize the meaning of C( ) and / (•) so that their arguments range 
over sets of vertices. In this case, C{S, T) will be the edge cut set of minimal capacity 
that separates all vertices in S from all vertices in T, and f{S,T) is the maximum 
flow or minimum cut value between the two sets. 

Recall that the community procedure uses a single parameter a, which serves 
as the capacity between all vertices and the artificial vertex t added to G. The main 
theoretical result for the community algorithm follows and is made with reference to 
Fig. 4. 

Theorem 1. Let X he a community found by procedure community with value a. 
For any P and Q such that P U Q = X and P H Q —0, the following bounds will 
always hold: 

f(X,V-X) ^ ^ f{P,Q) 

|V-X| min(|P|,|g|)- 



Proof of the theorem is beyond the scope of this chapter, but the complete proof can 
be found in [12], [35], or [13]. 

In a nutshell. Theorem 1 shows that a serves as an upper bound for the inter- 
community edge capacity, and a lower bound for the intracommunity edge capacity. 
Thus, the community algorithm simultaneously guarantees that community members 
are relatively densely connected to one another but relatively sparsely connected to 
non-community members. 

Also notice that these bounds show how a can be used to tune the size and 
number of identified communities. A small choice for u, say close to zero, can yield 
just one community that comprises the entire graph. A large value for rr, say a = 
^ E v)eE will yield n singleton communities. 

Ironically, the strength of the bounds of the Community Algorithm is in some sense 
its main weakness. It is possible that there exists a community that obeys Definition 1 
but cannot be found because it fails to obey the bounds in Theorem 1 . Nevertheless, 
this price basically means that the algorithm will only find the best communities, 
where “best” is in terms of the bounds. 

Looking back to Table 4, where the community-cluster procedure is defined, 
we can make a few more interesting statements about how communities relate to 
one another. For any two identified communities, Xu and A,,, found by using a 
seed set of one vertex in each case (u and ?;), either Xu fl Xu = 0, X„, C X,,, or 
X^J C Xu must be true. In other words, communities must nest with one another, 
forming a hierarchy. This nesting property has been used as a heuristic to speed up 
the COMMUNITY-CLUSTER [12, 13]. 
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X v-x 




Fig. 4. Intercommunity and intracommunity cut bounds: X C V is any community and 
PU Q = X is any possible partitioning of X. /(P, Q) is an intracommunity cut value, and 
f{X, V — X) serves as an upper bound on intercommunity cuts 

5.4 Discussion 

The real trick behind the community procedure is the transformation of G that is 
performed in lines 2-6 in Table 2. The new graph has flow and cut properties that 
are similar to G. However, the artificial sink t is nearly identical to the centroid of 
G’s minimum cut tree (a cut tree is a data structure that preserves all cut and flow 
properties of a graph; see [19] for more details). This means that using ^ as a sink for 
an s-t maximum flow calculation is similar to extracting the subtree of G’s cut tree 
that contains s. 

Recall that the “teleportation” step in PageRank is required to keep the dynamics 
of the iterative system well behaved; without it, excess rank could accumulate to pages 
that have no out-bound links. Almost the exact same correction could be achieved by 
introducing an artificial vertex that is connected to every other vertex with some small 
weight or capacity (and in both directions). Thus, a random walker at any vertex would 
have some small probability of jumping to the artificial vertex. Similarly, a random 
walker at the artificial vertex could jump to any other vertex with equal probability. 
In this way, PageRank is similar to the flow-based community algorithm in that both 
use artificial transitions (via “teleportations” or the artificial edges) to stabilize a 
calculation. 

A significant difference between the flow and spectral methods is in how they 
treat distances in graphs. HITS and PageRank are sensitive to the distance of the 
paths that join different parts of a graph. The flow-based community algorithm has 
no sensitivity to path distance whatsoever. For both spectral methods, a page is a 
community member if the probability of a random walker visiting the page is above 
some threshold. For the flow method, a page is a community member if it has more 
unique paths to community members than to non-community members. 

These differences are best visualized with the help of Fig. 5. To a flow algorithm. 
Fig. 5(a) and 5(b) look identical because the two halves can be disconnected by 
removing one edge (and the flow is also the same). But to a random walker. Fig. 5(a) 
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(a) 




(b) 



(c) 



Fig. 5. Three similar graphs with different cut and spectral properties: (a) two halves separated 
by a single short path, (b) two halves separated by a single long path and (c) two halves separated 
by multiples long paths 



and 5(b) look very different because moving between the two halves is much harder 
in Fig. 5(b) because a long path must be traversed. 

By way of comparison, Fig. 5(a) and 5(c) look very different to a flow algorithm 
because both the cut and the flow between the two halves are very different. Yet to a 
random walker, Fig. 5(a) and 5(c) are similar because the redundant paths in Fig. 5(c) 
make up for the fact that the individual paths are long. 

The spectral and flow methods also differ in that the spectral methods apply a 
threshold to page scores after the main portion of the algorithm to decide community 
membership, while the community algorithm has its equivalent parameter accounted 
for at the start of the algorithm. This difference may have implications for both run 
time and quality of results. 

In the end, each approach has implicit assumptions built in that make each more 
practical than many classical clustering or partitioning algorithms; however, the im- 
plicit assumptions have implications for how and when each approach makes a mis- 
take. 

5.5 Experimental Results 

To illustrate how the flow-based community algorithm works in practice, we used 
APPROXIMATE-COMMUNITY to identify a set of Web sites dealing with the topic of 
September 11, 2001 (i.e. the 9/11 community). Ten Web pages were used as seed 
sites, and the algorithm was run for four iterations. After completion, the community 
consisted of 6257 Web sites. 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 show three different samples of the community. Table 5 shows 
pages from the site Howstuffworks. Table 6 shows all pages that have the word “who” 
in the title. Table 7 is a list of all pages from CNN.com published in 2002. 

While it is impossible to enumerate all members of the 9/1 1 Web community, it 
is interesting to see how highly relevant the members appear to be based on these 
samples. Had we simply enumerated pages that contain the words “Bin Laden”, there 
would be no surprise that some results seem relevant. However, these three tables 
indicate how the content varies when looking at specific sites, extremely general 
words, and relatively new additions to the community. 
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Table 5. Members of the 9/1 1 community that contain the word “Howstuffworks” 



• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 

• Howstuffworks “How 



Airport Security Works” 

Biological and Chemical Warfare Works” 
Black Boxes Work” 

Building Implosions Work” 

Cell Phones Work” 

Cipro Works” 

Cruise Missiles Work” 

Emergency Rooms Work” 

Machine Guns Work” 

NATO Works” 

Nostradamus Works” 

Nuclear Bombs Work” 

Skyscrapers Work” 

Stun Guns Work” 
the U.S. Draft Works” 

Viruses Work” 



Table 6. Members of the 9/1 1 community that contain the word “who” 



• BBC News — SOUTH ASIA — Analysis: Who are the Taleban? 

• BBC News — SOUTH ASIA — Who are the Taleban? 

• BBC News — SOUTH ASIA — Who is Osama Bin Laden? 

• CNN.com - Backgrounder: Who is bin Laden, al Qaeda? - December 12, 2001 

• Countries Need To Plan Effectively for “Deliberate Infections” - WHO Leader Urges Health Ministers 

• DefenseLINK News: Bush: No Distinction Between Attackers and Those Who Harbor Them 

• EIRC is working on a list of Resources to assist school staff respond to the needs of students and their 
families who may be impacted 

• FEMA: Message to All Who Want to Volunteer or Make Donations from FEMA Director Joe M. Allbaugh 

• Forbes.com: Who Is Osama Bin Laden? 

• frontline: hunting bin laden: who is bin laden?: a biography of osama bin laden 

• Guardian Unlimited — The Guardian — Man whose job is to keep America safe 

• Scoop: David Miller: Who is Osama bin Laden ? 

• THE WORLD TRADE CENTER BOMB: Who is Ramzi Yousef? And Why It Matters - The National 
Interest, Winter, 1995/96 

• U.S. to Assist Those Who Seek a Peaceful, Economically Developed Afghanistan 

• Who did it ? Foreign Report presents an alternative view 

• Who is Osama bin Ladin? 

• Who’s Clueless? 

• Who’s OK? - WorldTradeAftermath.com 



Table 7. Members of the 9/1 1 community from CNN.com published in 2002 



• CNN.com - Daniel Pearl, 38, reporter, expectant father - February 22, 2002 

• CNN.com - Detainees treated humanely, officials say - January 23, 2002 

• CNN.com - Guantanamo Bay in U.S. control over 100 years - January 10, 2002 

• CNN.com - Police: Tampa pilot voiced support for bin Laden - January 7, 2002 

• CNN.com - States eye high-tech drivers’ licenses - February 17, 2002 

• CNN.com - Student Bureau: ‘Suspicion’ - January 21, 2002 

• CNN.com - U.S. journalist Daniel Pearl is dead, officials confirm - February 22, 2002 

• CNN.com - Will anonymous e-mail become a casualty of war? - February 13, 2002 
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Table 8. The top 1 50 text features of the 9/1 1 Web community. Underscores are used to indicate 
the occurrence of white space between individual words. A prefix of A, F, or E indicates that 
the term occurred in the anchor text, full text, or extended anchor text (anchor text including 
some extra surrounding text) of a page 



. terrorism 
. terrorist-attacks 
. bin_laden 
. terrorism 
. taliban 
. on-terrorism 
. in-af ghanistan 
. osama 

. terrorism-and 
. osama_bin 
. terrorism 
. osama-bin.laden 
. terrorist 
. af ghanistan 
. against-terrorism 
. the-taliban 
. terrorist 
. to-terrorism 
. state-gov 
. anthrax 

. terrorist-attack 
. world-trade-center 
. the-attack 
. terrorists 
. terrorist 
. attacks 
. af ghan 
. laden 

. war-on-terrorism 
. terror 
. af ghanistan 
. homeland 
. the-world-trade 
. on-america 

. the-terrorist-attacks 
. terrorism-http 
. the-terrorist 
. emergency 
. of-af ghanistan 
. the-attacks 
. the_september-ll 
. september-llth 
. wtc 

. of-terrorism 
. attacks 
.www-s tat e-gov 
. sept-11 
. terrorism 
. attacks-on-the 
. qaeda 



F . al-qaeda 

A. fbi 

A . wtc 

A. laden 

A . attack 

F . attacks-on 

A . terror! sm-http-www 

F . af ghanistan-and 

F . attack-on_america 

F . of-terrorist 

A . bin-laden 

F . trade-center 

A. afghan 

A . af ghanistan 

F . of-september-11 

F . world-trade 

F . the-pentagon 

F . war-against 

F . war-on 

A. defense 

F . september-11 

F .president-bush 

E . september-11 
A. bbc-CO_uk 

A . bbc-co 

F . pentagon 
A . bbc 

F . september-11-2 001 
F . attack_on 
F . bombing 
F . attacks 
F . aftermath 
A. WWW-State 
A . http-www-State 
F . department-of-state 
F. 11-2001 



A . response 
F .muslim 
A . http-news 
F . Islamic 
F . muslims 
F. fbi 

E . attack 

F . attack-on-the 

F . september-2001 
F . terror 
F . foreign-policy 
F . of -September 



F 


. Pakistan 


A 


. security 


A 


.mil 


F 


. on-sept ember 


F 


. the-september 


F 


. u-S-department 


A 


. September 


F 


. crisis 


F 


. national -security 


F 


. emergency 


F 


. bbc 


F 


. amer leans 


F 


. arab 


A 


.2001 


F 


. of-war 


F 


. 11th 


F 


. state-department 


F 


. the-middle_eas 


F 


. victims-of 


F 


. troops 


F 


. iraq 


F 


. 9-11 


F 


. briefing 


E 


. wa r 


F 


. victims 


F 


. t nreat 


F 


. tragedy 


F 


. cia 


A 


.military 


F 


. the-war 


F 


. attack 


A 


. government 


A 


. war 


F 


. Of-U-S 


F 


. events-of 


F 


. s-department-O 


F 


. cnn 


F 


. united-nation' 


F 


. white-house 


F 


. in_new-york 


F 


. warfare 


A 


. law 


A 


. politics 


F 


. center-and 


F 


. iran 


F 


. enforcement 


F 


. of-def ense 




. pubs 


A 


. against 


A 


. federal 


F 


. department_of-def ense 


F 


.2001-the 


F 


. bush 


F 


. defense 


F 


. saudi 


A 


. united 


F 


. armed 


F 


.military 


F 


. disaster 


A 


. radio 


F 


. weapons 


F 


. secretary_of 


F 


. u-S-government 


F 


. s-department 


F 


. S-government 


F 


. of -internal i or 


F 


. law-enf orcement 


F 


. justice 


F 


. destruction 


A 


. new-york 


F 


. the-events 


F 


. Of-U 


F 


. middle_east 


F 


. congressional 


F 


. of -State 


F 


. crime 


F 


. threats 


F 


.relief 


F 


. human_rights 


F 


. killed 


A 


. U-S 


A 


. archives 


A 


.middle 


F 


. coalition 


A 


. asia 


A 


. trade 


F 


. civilian 


F 


. york-t imes 


F 


. speeches 


F 


. new-york-t imes 


F 


. washing ton-post 


F 


. nations 


F 


. violence 


E 


. September 


F 


. america-s 


F 


. the-nation 


A 


. america 


F 


. and-security 


F 


.sept 


F 


. nation 
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As can be seen, the Howstuffworks.com results are very relevant to 9/1 1 but in a 
very subtle and nontrivial manner. The pages with “who” in the title appear to have 
a single outlier (“Who’s Clueless”), yet this Web site was topically focused on the 
events of 9/1 1 at the time that this experiment was conducted. Finally, the CNN.com 
pages show that newer pages in the community maintained relevance to the central 
theme. 

Finally, Table 8 shows the top n-grams found in members of the 9/11 Web 
community, ranked by their ability to disambiguate community members from non- 
community members. (In this case, we used the simplistic ratio of the probability of 
occurring in the 9/1 1 community versus the probability of appearing in a random set 
of pages.) As can be clearly seen, the ri-grams in the table are all highly related to 9/1 1 
with no obvious outliers. These results support the main claim that one can identify 
large Web communities that are topically and textually focused with methods that use 
hyperlinks and no text. 

More information on the 9/1 1 community is available at: 

http : / /webself organization . com/example . html 

which allows one to browse the entire community and to search the community for 
specific words. 



6 Conclusions 

We have explored several different methods for identifying communities on the Web. 
While all of these methods differ from one another, there are interesting connections 
between many of the methods. For example, 

• Bibliometric methods define a notion of similarity for pages that do not directly 
link to one another. 

• Bipartite cores consist of pages that have high bibliographic metrics with respect 
to each other. 

• HITS identifies hubs and authorities, which are pages that often fulfill the defini- 
tion of a bibliographic core. 

• PageRank and HITS both have a spectral and random walk interpretation relative 
the Web graph. 

• PageRank and the flow-based community algorithm, both use a nearly identical 
artificial transition for stabilizing each respective calculation. 

We also saw how some of the approaches related to more traditional clustering 
algorithms and how in some cases tight theoretical bounds could be derived for global 
and local community properties. 



7 Further Explorations 

There are many open areas within the field of Web data mining that are directly related 
to the task of identifying Web communities 
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7.1 Combine Text with Hyperlinks 

Probabilistic versions of HITS have been used [6] that treat hyperlinks and text on 
equal footing. There is an opportunity to do the same for the flow-based community 
algorithm. In particular, it would be interesting to see if text and hyperlinks could be 
combined in such a way that accounts for varying word frequencies. 

7.2 Unite PageRank and the Community Algorithm 

The Community Algorithm normally operates over unit capacity edges. However, 
there has been some interesting success in normalizing edge capacity by out-degree 
(before discarding edge direction) [35]. An extension of this idea would use PageRank 
to calculate a probability of an edge transition, then use rescaled probabilities for 
capacity values. It would also be interesting if this procedure yields more satisfactory 
bounds on community quality because it may be possible to express the bounds in 
terms of an absolute probability of moving from one community to another (instead 
of flow or cut values). 

7.3 Flow Communities of Bibliographic Matrices 

One may also be able to apply the community algorithm to A, AA ^ , or some other 
related matrices. It is not clear when or if this would be a benefit, nor what the precise 
theoretical interpretation of the resulting communities would be. Nonetheless, these 
communities may be more appropriate for certain graph families. 

7.4 Generalize the Community Algorithm for Arbitrary Cohesiveness 

It has been suggested [9] that one can generalize the community algorithm so that 
it finds communities that obey the definition that members have x% of their links 
to other members, instead of the standard 50%. Generalizing the algorithm in this 
manner would require more extensive use of artificial vertices and edges; however, it 
may yield more satisfying results and more interesting bounds. 

7.5 Use Randomized Algorithms for Improved Speed 

While flow algorithms have been steadily improving, there exist approximate and 
randomized approaches [24] applicable to cut and flow problems that may improve 
performance on large-scale problems. In particular, it would be interesting to imple- 
ment such an algorithm that could operate on a graph with only linear scans of the 
adjacency matrix. 
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7.6 Automate the Search for ex 

Because the community algorithm’s a parameter reflects a trade-off between com- 
munity size and the number of communities in a graph, there would be considerable 
value in automating the search for a. There exist newer flow algorithms [20] that can 
perform this search in time proportional to a single s-t maximum flow calculation; 
however, there is no implementation known to exist at this time. 
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Summary. A short review of the recent developments in the statistical physics of random net- 
works and their applications in many fields of science, namely in communications, is presented. 
The Internet and World Wide Web are perhaps two of the most impressive and intriguing exam- 
ples of this type of networks. However, they are only particular examples of a more vast class 
of evolving networks. The present knowledge about their structure, topology, local properties 
and how they self-organize is very limited. The goal of this review is to show from a physicist’s 
point of view the many problems addressed by such networks and the present understanding 
within the field. These networks present a rich set of scaling properties that can be characterized 
by the usual techniques of statistical physics. Most of the networks seen in nature as well as 
those generated by humans are of the scale-free type and present striking resilience properties 
against random attacks and damage, but they are vulnerable in the case of intentional attacks. 
Another important characteristic of such networks is the fact that the average distance between 
any two nodes is short even when its size is very large, which is known as the ‘‘small-world 
effect” 



1 Introduction 

The Internet and the World Wide Web (WWW) have experienced huge growth in 
recent years [3 1 , 30, 6, 7, 43, 44, 38, 20, 60, 61 , 64, 3, 77]. Their importance is related 
to the strong influence they have on our lives. Nevertheless, our knowledge about 
them is very limited. Given their youth, very little is known about their structure and 
hierarchical organization, their global topology, their local properties, and various 
other processes occurring within them. This knowledge is obviously necessary for 
effective functioning of the Internet and WWW. It can allow us, for example, to protect 
them against damage or attacks and to efficiently make use of all their capabilities. 

Apart from the previous examples there are many other examples of evolving 
networks, e.g. collaboration networks [82, 69, 70], public relations networks [68], 
citations of scientific papers [41 , 76], industrial networks [82], transportation networks 
[10], networks of relations between enterprises and agents in financial markets [65], 
biological networks [ 16, 9, 18, 79, 48] and so on. The fact that some of these networks 
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are finite in size introduces serious restrictions on extracting useful experimental data, 
namely because of strong size effects. The large size of the Internet and the WWW and 
their extensive and easily accessible documentation allows for reliable and informative 
experimental investigation of their structure and properties. 

Only recently were features about the structural organization of such networks 
discovered [7,43,38,20,76,48, 11, 12, 13, 29]. It has become clear that their complex 
structure is a natural consequence of the principles of their growth. Some models to 
describe such networks have been proposed [6]. 

The structure of random networks was initially studied by mathematicians; among 
them two names have special importance, the Hungarian mathematician Paul Erdos 
and his collaborator Alfred Renyi [36, 37]. However, they only studied equilibrium 
random graphs but not the most interesting type of networks, those that evolve into 
scale-free structures. Most of the results of graph theory [45] are related to the simplest 
random graphs with Poisson distributions of connections 136, 37] (classical random 
graphs). 

Paul Baran [15] for the first time elaborated on the fundamental concepts of large 
communications networks. Many questions arise about them: What is the optimal 
topology of communications networks? What are the consequences of the topology 
on their stability and safety? These and many other vital problems were first studied 
by Baran in a practical context. 

In the 1990s the Internet and the WWW achieved very large sizes, and continued 
to grow so rapidly that a number of search engines appeared with the aim to help us 
find documents in them. Each of these search engines only covers a small part of all 
the Web [60, 61, 19, 59, 21, 62, 58, 73, 57, 24, 2, 1]. More detailed knowledge of the 
structure of the WWW has become vitally important for its effective operation. 

The first experimental data, mostly for the simplest structural characteristics of 
the communications networks, were obtained in 1997-1999 [7, 43, 44, 38, 57, 50]. 
Distributions of the number of connections in the networks and their surprisingly 
small average shortest path lengths were measured. An interesting property of these 
was observed, namely their long-tailed, power-law distributions. After these End- 
ings, physicists started intensive study of evolving networks in various areas, from 
communications to biology and public relations. 

In this chapter some of the basic concepts and recent developments in the theory 
of random networks are presented. In Sect. 2 we present some simple characteristics 
of random networks. Section 3 is devoted to some examples of growing networks, 
like the WWW and Internet. In Sect. 4 some simple models are presented, namely the 
classical random graph of Erdos and Renyi, small- world networks and the Barabasi- 
Albert model among others. In the last section we present some percolative properties 
of scale-free networks. A particular discussion is presented about the robustness and 
vulnerability of such networks. 
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2 Simple Characteristics of Networks 

2.1 Adjacency Matrix 

The networks that will be considered are graphs consisting of vertices (nodes) con- 
nected by edges (links). Edges may be directed or undirected. The structure of a 
network can be described by its adjacency matrix, A, whose elements consist of zeros 
and ones. An element of the adjacency matrix of a network with undirected edges 
is 1 if vertices i and j are connected, and is 0 otherwise. 

The adjacency matrix of a random network contains complete information about 
the structure of the net, and, in principle, one has to study just the adjacency matrix. 
Generally, this is not an easy task; however, only a very restricted set of structural 
characteristics are usually considered. 

2.2 Degree 

Degree is the simplest and the most studied characteristic. The degree k of a. vertex is 
the total number of its connections. In physical literature, this quantity is often called 
“connectivity” that has a quite different meaning in graph theory. It can be obtained 
easily from the adjacency matrix. The degree of a node i is given by ki = Ajj. 

2.3 Clustering Coefficient 

For the description of connections in the environment closest to a vertex, the so- 
called clustering coefficient was introduced. For a network with undirected edges, 
the number of all possible connections of the nearest neighbours of a vertex i (zi 
nearest neighbours) equals Z{{zi — l)/2; yi represents the number of them that are 
present. The clustering coefficient of this vertex, Ci = yi/[zi{z^ — l)/2], is the 
ratio of existing connections between nearest neighbours of the vertex and the total 
number of possible connections. Averaging Ci over all vertices of a network yields the 
clustering coefficient of the network C. The clustering coefficient is the probability 
that two nearest neighbours of a vertex are nearest neighbours between themselves. 

2.4 Shortest Path 

It is possible to define the distance between two vertices, i and j, of a graph with 
unit length edges; it is the shortest path length £ij from the vertex i to the vertex j. It 
is possible to introduce the distribution of the shortest path lengths between pairs of 
vertices of a network and the average shortest path length Z of a network (the average 
here is over all pairs of vertices between which a path exists and over all realizations 
of a network). 

In a fully connected network 1=1. One may roughly estimate 1 of a network in 
which random vertices are connected. If the average number of nearest neighbours of 
a vertex is zi, then about z{ vertices of the network are at a distance i from the vertex 
or closer. Hence, N and then i ^ \nN/lnzi, i.e. the average shortest path 
length value is small even for very large networks. This smallness is usually referred 
to as a small-world effect [82]. 
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2.5 The Giant Component 

In general, a network consists of many disconnected parts. In networks with undirected 
edges, it is easy to introduce the notion of percolating clusters in the case of disordered 
lattices. If the relative size of the largest connected cluster of vertices of a network 
(the largest connected component) approaches a nonzero value when the network 
size tends to infinity, the system is above the percolating threshold, and this cluster 
is called the giant connected component of the network. In this case, the size of the 
next largest clusters, are small compared to the giant connected component for a large 
enough network. The size of this small components is of order log TV, where N is the 
network size. 

One may generalize this notion for networks with directed edges. In this case, 
we have to consider a cluster of vertices from which one can approach any vertex of 
this cluster. Such a cluster may be called the strongly connected component. If the 
largest strongly connected component contains a finite fraction of all vertices in the 
large network limit, it is called the giant strongly connected component. Connected 
clusters obtained from a directed network by ignoring directions of its edges are 
called weakly connected components, and one can define the giant weakly connected 
component of a network. 



3 Growing Networks in Nature 

3.1 The WWW and the Internet 

Roughly speaking, the Internet is a net of interconnected vertices: hosts (computers 
of users), servers (computers or programs providing a network service that also may 
be hosts), and routers that arrange traffic across the Internet (see Fig. 1 ). Connections 
are undirected, and traffic (including its direction) changes all the time. Routers are 
grouped in domains. 



domain domain 




Fig. 1. Simple scheme of the structure of the Internet |381 
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The World Wide Web is the array of its documents plus hyperlinks. Although 
hyperlinks are directed, pairs of counter links, in principle, may produce undirected 
connections. 

The Structure of the Internet 

The Internet (the backbone support of the WWW) can be thought of as a set of vertices, 
linked by wires. The vertices of the Internet are hosts (computers of users), servers 
(computers or programs providing a network service that also may be hosts), and 
routers, which arrange traffic across the Internet. Connections are naturally undirected. 
(In an undirected network, the physical connection (wires) can transport information 
in both sides.) In January 2001, the Internet contained about 100 millions hosts. 
The structure of the Internet is not determined by its hosts, but rather by its routers 
and domains. In July 2000, there were about 150,000 routers in the Internet [42J. 
Soon, this number grew to 228, 265 (data from [83]). Thus, one can consider the 
topology of the Internet on a router level or interdomain topology [38]. In the latter 
case (interdomain level), it is actually a small network, which does not allow us to 
perform a good analysis (see Table 1). 

The last data of [38] are for December 1998. However, one may use more re- 
cent data on “autonomous systems”. Extensive data on connections of operating Au- 
tonomous Systems (AS) in the Internet are being collected by the National Laboratory 
for Applied Network Research (NLANR). For nearly each day, starting from Novem- 
ber 1 997, the NLANR has a map of connections of AS. These maps are closely related 
to the Internet graph on the interdomain level. Statistical analysis of these data was 
made in [75]. Table 1 summarises some of the known values for the Internet size over 
time. We see that the average degree of the Internet on the interdomain level (more 
rigorously speaking, on the AS level) is increasing. 



date 


A^nodes 


links 


k 


Nov 1997 


3015 


5156 


3.42 


Apr 1998 


3530 


6432 


3.64 


Dec 1998 


4389 


8256 


3.76 


Dec 1999 


6374 


13641 


4.28 


Sep 2001 


11927 


27492 


4.61 



Table 1. Known values of the Internet size (interdomain level) at different times 



As was indicated above, most of connections in the Internet emerge between al- 
ready existing sites. If the process of attachment of these edges is preferential, strongly 
connected sites usually have strongly connected nearest neighbours, unlike what was 
observed in [75]. One difficulty is that vertices in the Internet are of at least of two 
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distinct kinds. In [75], the difference between “stub” and “transit domains” of the 
Internet is noticed. Stub domains have no connections between them and connect to 
transit domains, which are, in contrast, well interconnected. Therefore, new connec- 
tions or rewiring are not possible between all vertices. This may be the reason for 
the observed correlations. A different classification of the Internet sites was used in 
[22]. The vertices of the Internet were separated into two groups, namely “users” and 
“providers”. Interaction between these two kinds of sites leads to the self-organization 
of the growing network into a scale-free structure. 

The process of the attachment of new edges in these maps of Internet was empir- 
ically studied in [47]. It was found that the probability that a new edge is attached to 
a vertex is a linear function of the vertex degree. 

A very important feature of the Internet, both on the AS (or the interdomain) 
level and on the level of routers, is that its vertices are physically attached to specific 
places in the world and have fixed geographic coordinates. The geographic locations 
of vertices and the distribution of Euclidean distances are essential for the resulting 
structure of the Internet. This factor was studied and modelled in a recent paper [83]. It 
was observed that routers and AS correlate with the population density. All three sets- 
population, router, and AS space densities-form fractal structures in space. The fractal 
dimension of these fractals was found to be approximately 1.5 (from data for North 
America). Maps of AS and the map of 228, 265 routers were analysed. In particular, 
the average shortest distance between two routers was found to be approximately 9 
[83]. 

The Structure of the WWW 

The WWW consists of a set of documents (pages) plus hyperlinks between them. The 
WWW in contrast to the Internet, is a directed network [56]. Although hyperlinks 
are directed, pairs of counter-links, in principle, may produce undirected connections. 
Links inside pages (self-references) are usually not considered as edges of the WWW, 
so this network does not contain “tadpoles” (closed one-edge loops). Figure 2 shows 
in schematic form the structure of a directed graph and all its components (for a 
detailed description, see [32]). 











Date 




-/Vlinks 


k 


May 1999 


203 X 10“ 


1466 X 10“ 


7.22 


Oct 1999 


271 X 10“ 


2130 X 10“ 


7.85 



Table 2. Known values of the size of the WWW at different times 



According to [20], in May 1999, and using data from Altavista, the WWW con- 
sisted of 203 X 10^' vertices (URLs, i.e. pages) and 1466 x 10^’ hyperlinks. So, the 
average in- and out- degree were = kont — 7.22. It is possible to find values for 
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the WWW size for other times. The average in- and out-degrees are equal to each 
other, since all the connections are inside the WWW. As we can see from the Table 2, 
the average degree of the WWW is increasing. 

If we discard the network part consisting of the disconnected clusters, that is. 
Disconnected Components (DC), we get the GWCC. The GWCC can be divided into 
four components: the GSCC-from each vertex of the GSCC, there exists a directed 
path to any other its vertex; the giant out-component (GOUT)-the vertices that are 
reachable from the GSCC by a directed path, so that GOUT includes GSCC; the giant 
in-component (GIN)-the vertices from which one can reach the GSCC by a directed 
path so that GIN includes GSCC; and the tendrils (TE)-the rest of the GWCC. This 
part consists of the vertices that have no access to the GSCC and are not reachable 
from it. 




Fig. 2. Structure of a directed graph when the giant strongly connected component is present [25] 
(see text). If one ignores the directedness of edges, the network consists of the giant weakly 
connected component (GWCC) - actually, the usual percolating cluster - and disconnected 
components (DC). Accounting for the directedness of edges, the GWCC contains the following 
components: (a) the giant strongly connected component (GSCC), that is, the set of vertices 
reachable from its every vertex by a directed path; (b) the giant out-component (GOUT), the set 
of vertices approachable from the GSCC by a directed path (includes the GSCC); (c) the giant 
in-component (GIN), contains all vertices from which the GSCC is approachable (includes the 
GSCC); (d) the tendrils, the rest of the GSCC, i.e. the vertices which have no access to the 
GSCC and are not reachable from it. In particular, this part includes something like “tendrils” 
[20] but there are also “tubes” and numerous clusters that are only “weakly” connected 



Using the previous definitions, one can say that: 

Network = GWCC + DC and GWCC = GIN + GOUT - GSCC + TE . 

According to [20], in May 1999, the entire Web contained 203 x 10^' pages, 
divided in the following way: the GWCC, 186 x 10^ pages (91% of the total number 
of pages); and the DC, 17 x 10^- pages. In turn, the GWCC included the GSCC, 
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56 X 10^ pages; the GIN, 99 x 10^^ pages; the GOUT, 99 x 10^^ pages; and the TE, 
44 X 10^ pages. Both distributions of the sizes of strongly connected components and 
of the sizes of weakly connected ones were fitted by power-law dependencies with 
exponents of approximately 2.5. 

The probability that a directed path is present between two random vertices was 
estimated as 24%. For pairs of pages of the WWW between which directed paths 
exist, the average shortest directed path length equals 16. For pairs between which at 
least one undirected path exists, the average shortest undirected path length equals 
7. 

The value of the average shortest directed path length estimated from data ex- 
tracted from the nd.edu domain of the WWW was 19 [7]. Its size dependence 
was estimated as i{N) ^ 0.35 + 2.06 log A^. The value of 1{N) was extrapo- 
lated to N = 800, 000, 000, that is, the estimation of the size of the WWW in 
1999. The result, i.e. f (800, 000, 000) ~ 19, is very close to the above-cited value 
7(200, 000, 000) = 16 of [20J if one accounts for the difference in sizes. 

The maximum shortest path between nodes belonging to the GSCC equals 28. The 
maximum shortest directed path for nodes of the WWW between which a directed 
path exists is greater than 500 (some estimates indicate that it may be even 1000). 
Although the GSCC of the WWW is rather small, most pages of the WWW belong 
to the GWCC. Furthermore, even if all links to pages with in-degree larger than 2 are 
removed, the GWCC does not disappear. This is clearly demonstrated by the data of 
[ 201 . 

The size of the GWCC (from Altavista, May 1999) is 186 x 10^’ pages. If all 
in-links to pages with = 1000, 100, 10, 5, 4, and 3 are removed, the size 

of the retaining GWCC is 177 x 10% 167 x 10% 105 x 10% 59 x 10% 41 x 10% 
and 15 x 10^ pages, respectively. So, for = 100, the corresponding size is 

GWCC = 167 X 10*' pages; for = 10, GWCC = 105 x 10** pages; for 

= 5, GWCC = 59 X 10** pages; for = 4, GWCC = 41 x 10** pages; 

for = 3, GWCC = 15 x 10** pages. 



4 The Models 

4.1 Classical Random Graphs, the Erdos-Renyi model 

The simplest and most studied network with undirected edges was introduced by 
Erdos and Renyi (ER model) [36, 37 ]. In this network the total number of vertices N 
is fixed, and the probability that two arbitrary vertices are connected is p. 

In this case, the average number of edges is given by pN{N - 1 )/2 and the degree 
distribution obeys a binomial distribution, 

P{k)= ~ pHi - ■ ( 1 ) 
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The average degree can be calculated easily and is given by k ^ pN. For large N, 
the distribution in Eq. (1) is Poisson-like: 

P{k) =e~'^k^'/ k\. (2) 

Therefore, the distribution rapidly decreases at large degrees. Such distributions are 
characteristic for classical random networks. Moreover, in the mathematical literature, 
the term “random graph” usually means a network with a Poisson degree distribution 
and statistically uncorrelated vertices. Here, we prefer to call it “classical random 
graph”. 

We have already presented the estimate for an average shortest path length of 
this network, I ^ hiN/ ln[pA^]. At small values of p, the system consists of small 
clusters. At large N and large enough p, the giant connected component appears in 
the network. The percolation threshold is pc = l/N, that is, kc = 1. In fact, the 
ER model describes percolation on a lattice of infinite dimension, and the adequate 
mean-field description is possible. 

4.2 Small-World Networks (WS) 

Most random networks show the so-called small-world effect, i.e. their average short- 
est path length is small. Watts and Strogatz [82] noticed a key feature in these networks: 
they found that the small shortest path is due to the long-range connections, while the 
short range links are responsible for a high clustering. Although the average shortest 
path length between their vertices is really small and is of the order of the logarithm 
of their size, the clustering coefficient is much greater than it should be for classical 
random graphs [27, 55]. They proposed a model (the WS model) that demonstrates 
such a possibility and also called it the small-world network. The model belongs 
to the class of networks displaying a crossover from ordered to random structures 
and may be treated analytically. By definition of Watts and Strogatz, the small-world 
networks are those with “small” average shortest path lengths and “large” clustering 
coefficients. In fact, the networks introduced by Watts and Strogatz have an impor- 
tant generic feature: they are constructed from ordered lattices by random rewiring 
of edges or by addition of connections between random vertices. 

The Watts-Strogatz Model 

The original network of Watts and Strogatz is constructed in the following way. 
Initially, a regular one-dimensional lattice with periodical boundary conditions is 
present. Each of L vertices has z > 4 nearest neighbours (z = 2 was not appropriate 
for Watts and Strogatz since, in this case, the clustering coefficient of the original 
regular lattice is zero). Then one takes all the edges of the lattice in turn and with 
probability p rewires to randomly chosen vertices. In such a way, a number of far 
connections appears. Obviously, when p is small, the situation has to be close to the 
original regular lattice. For large enough p, the network is similar to the classical 
random graph. 
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Watts and Strogatz studied the crossover between these two limits. The main 
interest was in the average shortest path I and the clustering coefficient (recall that 
each edge has unit length). The simple but exciting result was that even for a very 
small probability of rewiring, when the local properties of the network are still nearly 
the same as those of the original regular lattice and the clustering coefficient does not 
differ essentially from its initial value, the average shortest path length is of the order 
of the one observed for classical random graphs. 




Fig. 3. Average shortest path length i and clustering coefficient C of the Watts-Strogatz model 
vs. fraction of the rewired links p [82]. Both are normalized to their values Ibr the original regular 
lattice (p = 0). The network has 1000 nodes. The average number of the nearest neighbors 
equals 10. C is practically constant in the range where J sharply diminishes 



This result seems quite natural. Indeed, the average shortest path length is very 
sensitive to shortcuts. One can see that it is enough to make a few random rewirings to 
decrease J by several times. On the other hand, several rewired edges cannot crucially 
change the local properties of the entire network. This means that the global properties 
of the network change strongly even at pzL ^ 1, when there is one shortcut in the 
network, i.e. atp ^ 1/ {Lz), when the local characteristics are still close to the regular 
lattice. 

Recall that the simplest local characteristic of networks is their degree. Hence, 
it would be natural to compare, at first, the behavior of 1 and A:. However, in the 
originally formulated WS model, k is independent of p since the total numbe r of edges 
is conserved during the rewiring. Watts and Strogatz took another characteristic for 
comparison, the characteristic of the closest environment of a vertex, i.e., the clustering 
coefficient C. 

Using the rewiring procedure, a network with a small average shortest path length 
and a large clustering coefficient was constructed. Instead of the rewiring of edges, 
one can add shortcuts to a regular lattice [72]. The main features of the model do not 
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change. One can also start with a regular lattice of an arbitrary dimension d where 
the number of vertices N = [49, 51]. In this case, the number of edges in the 

regular lattice is zL^j2. To keep the correspondence to the WS model, let us define 
p in such a way that for p = 1, zL^j2 random shortcuts are added. Then, the average 
number of shortcuts in the network is = pzL^ j 2. At small there are only two 
natural lengths in the system, J and L, since the lattice spacing is not important in this 
regime. Thus, their dimensionless ratio can be only a function of 

I = /(27V,) = f{pzL ^) , (3) 

where /(O) ~ 1 for the original regular lattice and f{x ^ 1) ~ Inx/x^/^^ From 
Eq. (3), one can immediately obtain the following relation, I{pzy^^ = ^{L{pz)^^^). 
Here, has the meaning of length: ^ U\ which is the average 

distance between the closest end points of shortcuts measured on the regular lattice. 
In fact, one must study the limit L -> oo, p 0, as the number of shortcuts = 
pzL^/2 is fixed. The last relation for I, in the case where d — 1, was proposed and 
studied by simulations and afterwards analytically [17]. 



4.3 Growing Exponential Networks 

The case considered before had a fixed number of vertices. Let us discuss the simplest 
random network in which the number of vertices increases [11]. At each increment 
of time let a new vertex be added to the network. It connects to a randomly chosen 
(i.e. without any preference) old vertex. We will consider that connections are undi- 
rected, however, without loss of generality. The growth begins from the configuration 
consisting of two connected vertices at time t = 1, so at time t the network consists 
of f + 1 vertices and t edges. The total degree at time t equals 2t. One can check that 
the average shortest path length in this network is Z In f, like in classical random 
graphs. 

It is easy to obtain the degree distribution for such a net. We may label vertices 
by their birth times, s = 0, 1, 2, . . . , L Let p(/c, s, t) be the probability that a vertex 
s has degree k at time t. The master equation describing the evolution of the degree 
distribution of individual vertices is 

p{k, s,t + i) = ^) + ’ (4) 

p(A:, s = 0, l,t — 1) — Sk^i, S{k, s = t,t > 1) = The two terms correspond 
to the following possibilities for a vertex s: (i) with probability l/{t -f 1), it may get 
an extra edge from the new vertex and increase its own degree by 1; (ii) with the 
complimentary probability 1 — l/(t + 1) the vertex .s may remain in the former state 
with the former degree. 
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Let us define the total degree distribution of the entire network by: 

1 - ^ ^ 

,s = 0 

The stationary solution, i.e. at t ^ oo, P{k) = P{k, t oo) can be obtained 
after some straightforward analysis, resulting in an exponential form: 

P{k) = 2-^ . (6) 

These networks are usually called “exponential”. This form differs from the Poisson 
degree distribution of classical random graphs. Nevertheless, both distributions are 
rapidly decreasing functions, unlike degree distributions of numerous large networks 
in nature. 

The average degree of vertex ,s at time f is 

cc 

k(sj:) = Y,piP'^-t)- ( 7 ) 

Applying ^ to both sides of Eq. (4), we get the equation for this quantity, 

k{s, t 1) = k{s, t) + ^ ^ - . (8) 

For s,t > 1, the following the asymptotic form appears, k{s, t) = 1 -- lii(-s/f), 
i.e. the average degree of individual vertices of this network weakly diverges in the 
region of the oldest vertex. Hence, the oldest vertex is the “most” connected. 

From Eq. (4), one can also find the degree distribution of individual vertices, 
p{k, s, t), for large s and t and hxed s/t: 

One sees that this function decreases rapidly at large values of degree k. Similar 
results may be easily obtained for a network in which each new vertex has not one, as 
previously, but any hxed number of connections with randomly chosen old vertices. 

4.4 Scale-Free networks 

Most of the large growing networks in Nature are scale-free, i.e., their degree dis- 
tributions are of a power-law form. The natural question is how they self-organize 
into scale-free structures while growing. What is the mechanism responsible for such 
self-organization? To explain these phenomena, the idea of preferential linking (pref- 
erential attachment of edges to vertices) was proposed [11]. 
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Barabasi- Albert Model: The Preferential Linking Concept 

We have demonstrated that if new connections in a growing network appear between 
vertices chosen without any preference, e.g. between new vertices and randomly 
chosen old ones, the degree distribution is exponential. Nevertheless, in real networks, 
linking is very often preferential. 

For example, when you make a new reference in your own page, the probability 
that you refer to a popular Web document is certainly higher than the probability 
that this reference is to some poorly known document to which no one has referred to 
before you. Therefore, popular vertices with high numbers of links are more attractive 
for new connections than vertices with few links, that is, popularity is attractive. 

Let us demonstrate the growth of a network with preferential linking using, as the 
simplest example, the Barabasi- Albert model (the BA model) [11]. Now a new vertex 
connects not to a randomly chosen old vertex but to a vertex chosen preferentially 
[28, 33, 54, 34]. 

We describe here the simplest situation: The probability that the edge is attached 
to an old vertex is proportional to the degree of this old vertex, i.e. to the total number 
of its connections. At time f, the total number of edges is t, and the total degree 
equals 2t. Hence, this probability equals k/{2t). One should emphasize that this is 
only a particular form of a preference function. However, just the linear type of the 
preference was indicated in several real networks. To account for preferential linking, 
we must make obvious modifications to the master equation, Eq. (4). For the BA 
model, the master equation takes the following form: 

p{k, s, ^ + 1) = - 1, s, t)+(^l- p{k, s, t), (10) 

with the initial condition p{k,s = 0 , 1 , f = 1 ) == 5k,i and the boundary condition 
p{k,t,t) = From Eqs. (5) and (10), we get the master equation for the total 
degree distribution. 



{t + i)P{k, ^ + 1 ) - tP{k, t) = ^[{k - i)P{k kP{k, t)] + 4,1 (11) 

and, in the limit t oo, the equation for the stationary distribution, 

P{k) + ^[kP{k) - {k ^ l)P(^- - 1)] = 4,1 . (12) 

In the continuum k limit, this equation is of the form P{k) -f {l/2)d[kP{k)]/dk = 0. 
The solution of the last equation is P{k) (x k~^K Thus, the preferential linking of 
the form that we consider provides a scale-free network, and the 7 exponent of its 
distribution equals 3 [11, 12]. This value is exact, see [34] and the discussion below. 

We emphasize that the preferential linking mechanism [ 1 1 ] is the basic idea of the 
modem theory of evolving networks. The recent empirical data [47] on the dynamics 
of the attachment of new edges in various growing networks provides support for this 
mechanism. 
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Scaling Relations and Cutoff 

It can be shown that a certain number of quantities of particular scale-free networks 
may be written in a scaling form, and the scaling exponents involved are connected 
by a simple relation. To get the scaling properties, a continuum treatment is sufficient 
[35, 26], so that we can use the following expressions: 

P{k,t)=^ f dspik. sj), 

^ -A,) 

pOO 

k{s, t)= dk kp{k, ,s, t) . 

Jo 

In addition, we will need the normalization condition for p{k. sJ) 

I dkp{k, s,t) = I . (15) 

Jo 

If the stationary distribution exists, then from Eq. (13), it follows that p{k, / ) 
has to be of the form p{k, s, t) = p{k, s/t). From the normalization condition, Eq. 
(15), we get dA: p{k, x) = 1 , so p{k, x) — g{x)f{kg{x)), where g{x) and f{x) 
are arbitrary functions. 

Let us assume that the stationary distribution P{k) and the average degree k(s. t) 
exhibit scaling behavior, that is, P{k) oc k~^ for large k and A (s, t) oc s~d for 
1 ^ -s ^ t. Then, from Eq. (14), one sees that dk kp{k. x) oc .r ~ ^ Substituting 
p{k, x) into this relation, one obtains g{x) oc x^k Of course, without loss of generality, 
one may set g{x) = xP , so that we obtain the following scaling form of the degree 
distribution of individual vertices. 



(13) 

(14) 



p(k,sA) = {s/tpf(k{sliX)- ( 16 ) 

Einally, assuming the scaling behavior of F(A:), i.e. d.r p(A:, x) oc k~^\ and using 
Eq. (16), we obtain 7 = 1 + 1//:^, i.e. this relation between the exponents is universal 
for scale-free networks. Here we used the rapid convergence of p(k, x) at large x. 

Now we can discuss the size effects in growing scale-free networks. Accounting 
for the rapid decrease of the function f(z) in Eq. (16), one sees that the power-law 
dependence of the total degree distribution has a cutoff at the characteristic value, 

keut ^ k'' = (17) 

In fact, kcut is the generic scale of all ‘‘scale-free” networks. It also follows from the 
condition t ^ dA:P(A:) ~ 1, i.e. t ^ dA:A ~^ ^ 1 . This means that only one vertex 
in a network has degree above the cutoff. A more precise estimate is A:/ A*o ~ ^ \ 

where ko is the lower boundary of the power-law region of the degree distribution. 
The cutoff sets strong restrictions for observations of power-law distributions since 
there are few really large networks in nature. 

No scale-free networks with large values of 7 were observed. The reason for this 
is clear. Indeed, the power-law dependence of the degree distribution can be observed 
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only if it exists for at least 2 or 3 decades of degree. For this, the networks have to be 
large: their size should be at least t > 10^ Then, if 7 is large, one practically 

has no chance to find scale-free behavior. 

In Fig. 4, in the log-linear scale, we present the values of the 7 exponents of all 
the networks reported as having power-law degree distributions versus their sizes. 
One sees that almost all the plotted points are inside the region restricted by the lines: 
7 = 2 , log^Q t ^ 2 . 5(7 ~ 1 )’ t)y the logarithm of the size of the largest scale-free 
network, the World-Wide Web, log^Q t ~ 9. 



5 Percolation on Networks 

Rigorously speaking, percolation is a phenomenon determined for structures with 
well-defined metric structure, e.g. regular lattices. In the case of networks, where 
it is hard to introduce metric coordinates, one can speak about the emergence of 
a giant component. In physical literature, a phenomenon related to the emergence 
of a giant component in networks is usually called a percolating cluster, and the 
phase transition associated with the emergence of the giant component is called the 
percolation threshold [71, 66 , 67]. 

If the giant component is absent, the network is only a set of small clusters, so 
that the study of this characteristic is of primary importance. For regular lattices, to 
observe the percolation phenomenon one must remove a fraction of sites or bonds. In 
the case of networks it is not necessary to delete vertices or edges to eliminate their 
giant components. For instance, one can approach the percolation threshold changing 
the degree distribution of a network. 

One should note that percolation phenomena in equilibrium and evolving (grow- 
ing) networks are of different natures, so hereafter we consider them separately. 
Furthermore, the existing percolation theory for equilibrium networks [71] and its 
generalizations are valid only for specific graphs constructed according the Molloy- 
Reed criterion [ 66 , 67]. 

5.1 Failures and Attacks 

The effect of random damage and attack on communications networks (the WWW and 
Internet) was simulated by Albert et al. [ 8 ]. Failures (random damage) were modelled 
by the instant removal of a fraction of randomly chosen vertices. The intentional 
damage (attack) was described by the instant deletion of a fraction of vertices with 
the highest numbers of connections (degree). The networks were grown and then were 
instantly damaged. In these simulations, the networks were treated as undirected. The 
following quantities were measured as functions of the fraction / of deleted vertices: 

- the average shortest path J between randomly chosen vertices of the network, 

- the relative size of the largest connected component (corresponds to the giant 
connected component if it exists), and 

- the average size ~s of connected components (excluding the giant connected one). 
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Fig. 4. Log-linear plot of the 7 exponents of all networks reported as presenting power- 
law (in-, out-) degree distributions (i.e. scale-free networks) vs. their sizes. The line 7 ^ 
1 log^Q f/ 2.5 is the estimate of the finite size boundary for the observation of the power-law 
degree distributions for 7 > 2. Here 2.5 is the range of degrees (orders) that we believe is 
necessary to observe a power law. The dashed line, 7 = 3, is the resilience boundary. This 
boundary is important for networks which must be stable to random breakdowns. There exists 
a chance that some of these networks are actually not in the class of scale-free networks. 

The points \i and lo are obtained from in- and out-degree distributions of the complete map 
of the nd.edu domain of the WWW [7]; li' and lo are from in- and out-degree distributions 
of the pages of the WWW scanned by Altavista in October 1999 [20, 57J; lo" is the 70 value 
from another fitting of the same data [71]; It " is 7, for domain level of the WWW in the 
spring of 1997 [2]; 2 is 7 for the interdomain level of the Internet in December 1998 [381; 2' 
is 7 for the network of operating AS for one day in December 1999 [751; 3 is 7 for the router 
levei of the Internet in 1995 [38]; 3' is 7 for the router level of the Internet in 2000 (421; 4/ is 
7 ^ for citations of the ISI database from 1981 toJune 1997 [76(; 4// is the result of the ditlerent 
fitting of the same data [78]; Ai" is another estimate obtained from the same data [53, 52]; 
4j is 7 i for citations of Phys. Rev. D 11-50 (1975-1994) [76]; Aj' is a ditlerent fitting ol the 
same data [78]; 4j" is another estimate from the same data |53, 52]; Aj'" is 7 , lor citations ol 
Phys. Rev. D from 1982 to June 1997 [80]; 5 a is the 7 exponent for the collaboration network 
of movie actors [11]; 5 a' is the result of another fitting for the same data [5]; 55 is 7 for the 
collaboration network of MEDLINE [69]; 55 ' is 7 tor the collaboration net collected from 
mathematical journals [14]; 55" is 7 for the collaboration net collected from neuroscience 
Journals [141; Qio is 7 ^ = 70 for networks of metabolic reactions [48]; 7 is 7 ot the network 
of protein-protein interactions (yeast proteome) if it is treated as undirected [46, 81]; 8 is 7 ol 
the degree distribution of the word Web in the range below the crossover point [40]; 9 is 7 ot 
large digital electronic circuits [39]; 10 is 7 , ot the telephone call graph [4] (the out-degree 
distribution of this graph cannot be fitted by a power-law dependence); 11 is 7 ol vertices in 
the Web of human sexual contacts [63] 
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A striking difference between scale-free networks and exponential ones was ob- 
served. Whereas the exponential network produces the same dependencies Z(/), S{f), 
and s{f) for both kinds of damage, for all scale-free networks that are discussed here, 
these curves are distinct for different types of damage. The qualitative effect of the in- 
tentional damage was more or less the same for all four networks (Fig. 5). The average 
shortest path rapidly grows with growing /, and the size of the giant connected compo- 
nent becomes zero at some point fc, indicating the percolation threshold, S{fc) = 0 . 
Near this point, S{f) oc (/^ — /) as in the mean-field theory of percolation. At /^., s 
diverges. Hence, the behavior is usual for the mean-field (or infinitely dimensional) 
percolation and for the percolation in the classical random graphs. Nevertheless, one 
general distinct feature of these scale-free networks should be emphasized. The value 
fc in them is anomalously low, that is, several percent, unlike the percolation threshold 
of the exponential networks, so that such networks are very sensitive to intentional 
damage [74, 64]. 

The main observation of [ 8 ] is that random damage has a far less pronounced 
effect on scale-free networks than intentional damage. The variations of the average 
shortest distance with / are hardly visible. The size of the giant strongly connected 
component decreases slowly until it disappears in the vicinity of / = 1 , while s{f) 
grows smoothly with growing / without visible signs of singularity. This means that 
these scale-free networks are extremely resilient to random damage. To destroy them 
acting in such away, that is, to eliminate their giant connected component and to 
disintegrate them to a set of uncoupled clusters, it is necessary to delete practically 
all their vertices! 

Similar observations were made for scale-free networks of metabolic reactions, 
protein networks, and food Webs. 

The effect of attacks on scale-free networks seems rather natural since vertices of 
the highest degree determine the structure of these networks, but the vitally important 
resilience against failures needs detailed explanation. Several recent papers have been 
devoted to the study of this intriguing problem. 



5.2 Resilience Against Random Breakdowns 

As we saw in Sect. 5.1, the random breakdowns (failures) of networks more or less 
correspond to the classical site percolation problem, i.e. a vertex of the network is 
present with probability p = 1 — /, and one has to study how properties of the 
network vary with changing p. Now we have at hand the controlling parameter p to 
approach the percolation threshold. The first calculations of the threshold for failures 
in scale-free networks have been done by Cohen et al. [23]. 

For networks with power-law distributions, the variation of the size of the giant 
connected component with p was studied through simulation (Fig. 6 ). Strong size 
effects was observed. For 7 > 3, the percolation threshold is visible at the point 
Pc — l~ fc > 0- For 7 < 3, if a network is infinite, one sees thatp^ approaches zero, 
so that in this situation, one has to remove (at random) practically all vertices of the 
network to eliminate the giant connected component! 
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Exponential Scale-free 




Fig. 5. Schematic plots of the effect of intentional and random damage (attack and failures) 
on the characteristics of exponential undirected networks and scale-free undirected ones with 
exponent 7 < 3 [8]. The average shortest path between vertices 1 the size of the largest 
connected component S, and the average size of isolated clusters, ^ are plotted vs. the fraction 
of removed vertices f = I —p. The networks are large. The solid lines show the effect of random 
damage; the effect of the intentional damage is shown by the dashed lines. For exponential 
networks, both kinds of damage produce the same dependencies. For scale-free networks with 
7 < 3, in the event of the random damage, the percolation threshold is at the point / — > 1 



The condition 7 < 3 for the resilience of scale-free networks to random damage 
and failures makes the values of the exponents of the degree distributions of com- 
munications networks quite natural. All of them are less than 3 (Sect. 3.1). Note that 
many other networks, e.g. biological ones, must necessarily be resilient to failures. 
Therefore, this condition is of great importance. 

One should note that this result is valid for infinite networks. As one can see from 
Fig. 6, for 7 < 3 the size effects are very strong, and the curves slowly approach the 
infinite network limit where Pc{N 00) = 0. Here, N is the size of the network. Let 
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Fig. 6. Schematic plot of dependences of the relative size of the largest connected component 
in the randomly damaged finite size net vs. the fraction of removed vertices f = 1 — p [23]. 
Distinct curves correspond to different network sizes N and two values of the 7 exponent, 
2 < 7 < 3 and 7 > 3. Arrows show displacement of the curves with increasing N. Dashed 
lines depict the limits N 00 . Notice the strong size effects 



us estimate this size effect for 2 < 7 < 3 by introducing the size-dependent threshold 
Pc{N), whose meaning is clear from Fig. 6 . When TV ^ 1, one obtains 



Pc(N) = ^ 

22 



A 



" dkkk--^ 



(18) 



Notice that, for 2 < 7 < 3, the average number of second-nearest neighbors is 
2:2 = since the second moment diverges sls N ^ 00 . The nature of the upper 
cutoff of the power-law degree distribution, /Ccut/A^o ~ was explained in 

Sect. 4.4, and ko > 0 can be estimated as the minimal value of the degree in the 
network. One may expect that /cq 1. 

If 2 < 7 < 3, from Eq. (18) it readily follows that 



p^.(N) = . (19) 

Here, C{ko, 7 ) does not depend on TV and is of the order of 1. The value of C(A:o, 7 ) 
actually depends on the particular form of the degree distribution for small values of 
degree and is not of great interest here. When 7 is close to 3, pc = 0 can be approached 
only for a huge network. Even if 7 = 2.5 and a net is very large, we get noticeable 
values of the threshold e.g., Pc{N = 10 ^^) ^ andpc(TV = 10 '^) ^ 10 “'^ 
This finite size effect is most pronounced when 7 = 3. In this case, Eq. (18) gives 

2 



Pc{N) 



kalnN ' 



( 20 ) 
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For example, if A:q = 3, Pc{N = 10^) 0.07, Pc{N = 10^’) 0.05, and Pr(N = 

lO'O - 0.03. 

These estimates demonstrate that in reality, that is, for scale-free networks, 
the percolation threshold is actually present even if 2 < 7 < 3 (Fig. 6 ). Only if 7 < 2, 
the threshold P(.(A^) is of the order of l/N (that is, the value of the natural scale for 
p) and is not observable. From the estimate in Eq. (19) one sees that if 7 > 2, it 
should be close enough to 2 for the extreme resilience of finite scale-free networks to 
failures. One may hnd a discussion of the resilience of directed equilibrium networks 
to random damage in [25]. 



6 Open Research Problems 

In this chapter we presented the introductory properties of one of the hottest topics in 
the area of theoretical physics with applications in many branches of science. As can 
be seen, the field is still in its first stages of development with many open questions. 
In this final section I will try to motivate the reader to some of the unsolved problems 
in this very attractive and active field. 

There are two levels of problems to be solved: - those related to empirical results 
and - those related to the analytical understanding of network properties. In the first 
case many examples come from many branches of science (social networks, Internet, 
WWW, genoma, proteoma and metabolic reaction, among others). In the second, 
the challenge is to obtain an exact solution even for the most basic quantities, like 
clustering, degree distribution, correlations, etc. The known exact results presently 
correspond to very particular cases. 

Some open problems include 

- tomography of some networks (WWW, Internet, etc.), 

- spectral properties of scale-free networks, 

- study of correlations in scale-free networks, 

- a general statistical theory for networks (using different ensembles), 

- developing statistical tools to analyze social and biological networks, and 

- diffusion and first passage time on networks (propagation of information, viruses, 
etc.). 



7 Conclusion 

This short review presented part of the progress obtained over the last years in the 
field of networks. Special attention was given to evolving communications networks. 
In spite of our great progress and increased understanding, it is necessary to admit 
that most of the discussed models and ideas can only be applied to real networks on 
a schematic and qualitative level. These simple models are still far from reality and 
only address particular phenomena in real networks. 
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The main recent achievements in the theory of networks are related to the study 
of scale-free networks, and the rapid pace of progress in this field is due to the 
appearance of exciting networks in our world: the Internet, the WWW, and diverse 
biological networks. All these studies focus on the structural properties of evolving 
networks. The two main aspects emerging are the mechanisms associated with the 
growth (preferential linking), which produces distributions with long tails, and the 
fact that these networks have different properties compared to the random graphs with 
Poisson degree distributions. An important aspect is also the robustness and fragility 
of these networks against attacks and propagation of viruses. 
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Summary. In this chapter we aim to study the quantitative measures pertaining to the relation- 
ship between the dynamics of the Web, its structure, and the quality of Web pages. Quality is 
studied using different link-based metrics and considering their relationship with the structure 
of the Web and the last modification time of a page. We show that, as expected, PageRank 
is biased against new pages, and we obtain information on how recency is related to Web 
structure. 



1 Introduction 

The purpose of a Web search engine is to provide an infrastructure that supports 
relationships between publishers of content and readers. In this context, as the numbers 
involved are very big (550 million users [2] and more than 3 billion pages (a lower 
bound that comes from the coverage of popular search engines) in 35 million sites [4] 
in January 2003), it is critical to provide good measures of quality that allow the user 
to choose “good” pages. We think that this is the main element that explains Google’s 
[3] success. However, the notion of what is a “good page” and how this it is related 
to different Web characteristics is not well understood. 

Therefore, in this chapter we address the study of the relationships between the 
age of a page or a site, the quality of a page, and the structure of the Web. Age is 
defined as the time since the page was last updated (recency). For Web servers, we 
use the oldest page in the site as a lower bound on the age of the site. 

The specific questions we explore are the following: 

• How does the position of a Web site in the structure of the Web depend on the 
Web site age? Does the quality of a Web page depend on where it is located in the 
Web structure? We give some experimental data that sheds some light on these 
issues. 

* Supported by Millenium Nucleus “Center for Web Research” (PO 1 -029-F), Mideplan, Chile. 
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• Do link-based ranking schemes provide a fair score to newer pages? We found 
that the answer is “no” for PageRank [25], which is very important among the 
ranking functions used by Google [3]. 

Our study is focused on the Chilean Web, mainly the .cl domain at two different 
time instants: the first half of 2000, when we collected 670,000 pages in approximately 
7,500 Web sites (CL-2000), and the last half of 2001 , when we collected 795 thousand 
pages, corresponding to approximately 21,200 Web sites (CL-2001). This data comes 
from the TodoCL search engine [5], which specializes on the Chilean Web and is part 
of a family of vertical search engines built using the Akwan search engine [1]. 

Most statistical studies about the Web are based either on a “random” subset of the 
complete Web, or on the contents of some Web sites. In our case, the results are based 
on a Web collection that represents a large percentage of the Chilean Web. Therefore 
we believe that our sample is more homogeneous and coherent, because it represents 
a well-defined cultural and linguistic context. 

This chapter is organized as follows. Section 2 presents models of how pages 
change. Section 3 shows how to measure the rate of change in the Web. Section 4 
introduces the main results on Web structure. Section 5 presents several relations 
among Web structure and age. Section 6 presents the relationship between the quality 
of Web pages and their age (recency). Finally, we end with some conclusions and 
future work. 



2 Models of Page Change 

Crawling the World Wide Web resembles, to some extent, the task of an astronomer 
who watches the sky. What he sees is not a “snapshot” of the instant state of the 
universe, but rather the result of light traveling from different distances to him. Most 
of the stars have experienced huge changes or even disappeared by the time their light 
reaches the earth [7]. 

In the same way, by the time a Web crawler has finished its crawl, many events can 
happen on the Web. The following discussion applies to any resource on the public 
Web space, such as Web pages, documents, images, and audio, but we will focus on 
text. We are interested in the following events. 

2.1 Creation 

When a page is created, it will not be visible on the public Web space until it is linked, 
so we assume that at least one page update-adding a link to the new Web page-must 
occur for a Web page creation to be visible. 

2.2 Updates 

Updates are difficult to characterize. An update can be either minor (at the paragraph 
or sentence level), so the page is still almost the same and references to its content 
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are still valid; or major (all references to its content are not valid anymore). It is 
customary to consider any update as major, as it is difficult to judge automatically if 
the page’s content is semantically the same. Partial change characterization is studied 
in [24]. 



2.3 Deletions 



A page is deleted if it is removed from the public Web, or if all the links to that page are 
removed. Undetected deletions are more damaging for a search engine’s reputation 
than updates, as they are more evident to the user. 

In all cases, there is a cost associated with not detecting an event and having 
an outdated copy of a resource. The most-used cost functions, defined in [15], are 
freshness F and age A: 



F{pagef,t) 



1, if is up to date at time 
0, otherwise. 



( 1 ) 



In this case, an up-to-date page has a value of 1 and an outdated page has a value 
that degrades linearly with time: 



A{pagep,t) = 



0, if page^ is up to date at time t, 

t, —modification time of page^ , otherwise. 

(2) 

The evolution of these two quantities is depicted in Fig. 1 . 




SylK MoiUfy Syht Miidify Sytit Modify 



Fig. 1. Evolution of freshness and age with time. Two kinds of events can occur: modification 
of a Web page in the server, and downloading of the modified page by the crawler {sync). When 
the modified page is downloaded, freshness becomes 1 and age becomes 0 
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We gathered time information (last-modified date) for each page as informed 
by the Web servers. We focus on Web page age, that is, the time elapsed after the 
last modification (recency). As the Web is young, we use months as time units, and 
our data considers only the three last years as most Web sites are that young. The 
distribution of pages and sites for CL-2000 with respect to age is given in Fig. 2. 




Fig. 2. Cumulative distribution of pages (bottom) and sites (top) as a function ol age for CL-2000 



3 Measuring and Estimating the Rate of Change 

3.1 Sampling 

One of the main difficulties involved in any attempt of Web characterization studies 
is how to obtain a good sample. As there are very few important pages lost in a vast 
amount of unimportant pages (according to any metric: PageRank, reference count, 
page size, etc.), just taking a URL at random is not enough. Pages must be sampled 
based on their importance, and not all pages are known in advance, so a way of 
estimating the importance of each page based on partial information is needed [20]. 

There are two approaches for gathering data: using a log of the transactions in the 
proxy of a large organization or ISP, or using a Web crawler. There are advantages and 
disadvantages for each method. When monitoring a proxy it is easy to find popular 
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pages, but the revisit period is impossible to control, as it depends on users; when 
using a crawler the popularity of pages has to be estimated but the revisit period can 
be fine-tuned. 

3.2 Data 

The data is obtained by repeated access to a large set of pages during a period of 
time. Notice that in all cases the results will be only an estimation because they are 
obtained by polling for events (changes), not by the resource notifying events. 

For each page^ and each visit we can obtain 

• the access timestamp of the page visiti, 

• the last-modified timestamp (given by most Web servers; about 80%-90% of the 
requests in practice) modifiedi, and 

• the text page itself, which can be compared to an older copy to detect changes, 
especially if modi fiedi is unknown. 

There are other types of data that can be estimated sometimes, especially if the 
revisiting period is short: 

• the creation timestamp of the page, created^, and 

• the delete timestamp of the page when the page is no longer available, deleted i. 



3.3 Metrics 

There are different time-related metrics for a Web page, but the most common are 

• age, visit i — modified^, 

• lifespan, delete cU — created,, 

• number of modifications during the lifespan, changesi, and 

• change interval, lifesparii / changesi . 

For the entire Web or for a large collection of pages, useful metrics are 

• the distribution of change intervals, 

• the time it takes for 50% of the Web to change, and 

• the average lifespan of pages. 

One of the most important metrics is the change interval; Fig. 3 was obtained 
in a study from 2000 [13]. An estimation of the average change interval is about 
4 months. 
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ilday >lday >lweek >lmonth >4month3 
sj Iweek . Imonth ^:4months 

Fig. 3. Fraction of pages with given average interval 



3.4 Estimating 

The probability that a copy of page^ is up-to-date at time f, 

Pi.i = P [Pipage i\t) = \) (3) 

decreases with time. Page change can be modeled as a Poisson process 1 10], so if f 
units of time have passed since the last visit: 

(4) 



The parameter X i characterizes the rate of change of the page i and can be estimated 
based on previous observations, especially if the Web server gives the last modification 
date of the page each time it is visited. The estimation for A, [14] is given by 



where 




(5) 



• is the number of visits to page, . 

• S, is the time since the first visit to page,. 

• Xi is the number of times the server has informed that the page has changed. 

• T, is the total time with no modihcation, according to the server, summed for all 
the visits. 



If the server does not give the last-modified time, we can still check for modih- 
cations by comparing the downloaded copies at two different times, so X, will now 
be the number of times a modification is detected. The estimation for the parameter 
in this case is 
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^ -iV,log(l-X,/7V,) 

5 , • 

There have been many large-scale studies about Web dynamics in 1997 [18], 1 999 
[21], 2000 [10,11], and a recent study in 2003 [19]. An important motivation for them 
is determining an optimal scheduling policy for a Web crawler, as in the works by 
Cho [13, 16, 14, 15] and Coffman [17]. In this area, there are some proposals for 
changing from a polling scheme to a notify scheme [26], in which servers cooperate 
with crawlers [9]. 



4 Structure of the Web 

The most complete study of the Web structure [12] focuses on the connectivity of Web 
pages. This study starts with a large-scale Web graph and then identifies a single large 
strongly connected component (MAIN). All the structures in the graph are related to 
MAIN, as explained later. 

A page can describe several documents and one document can be stored in several 
pages, so we decided to study the structure of how Web sites were connected, as Web 
sites are closer to real logical units. Not surprisingly, we found in [6] that the structure 
in the .cl (Chile) domain at the Web site level was similar to the global Web-another 
example of the autosimilarity of the Web, which gives a scale invariant-and hence 
we use the same notation of [12]. The components are 

• MAIN: sites that are in the strongly connected component of the connectivity 
graph of sites (that is, we can navigate from any site to any other site in the same 
component); 

• IN: sites that can reach MAIN but cannot be reached from MAIN; 

• OUT: sites that can be reached from MAIN, but there is no path to go back to 
MAIN; 

• other sites that can be reached from IN (T.IN, where T is an abbreviation of 
tentacle), sites in paths between IN and OUT (TUNNEL), sites that only reach 
OUT (T.OUT), and unconnected sites (ISLANDS). 

In [6] we analyzed CL-2000 and we extended this notation by dividing the MAIN 
component into four parts: 

1 . MAIN-MAIN, which are sites that can be reached directly from the IN component 
and can reach directly the OUT component; 

2. MAIN-IN, which are sites that can be reached directly from the IN component 
but are not in MAIN-MAIN; 

3. MAIN-OUT, which are sites that can reach directly the OUT component, but are 
not in MAIN-MAIN; 

4. MAIN-NORM, which are sites not belonging to the previously defined subcom- 
ponents. 

Fig. 4 shows all these components. 
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MAIN 




ISLANDS 

Fig. 4. Structure of the Web 

An important observation is that in random graphs the size of the strongly con- 
nected component tends to be much larger, that is, it contains over 90% of the nodes. 
This is not the case for the Web. This can be explained because the Web is not a random 
graph; it grows in a way that is compatible with models of preferential attachment, 
in which a highly linked page tends to attract even more links [22 J. However, these 
models do not consider that part of the Web also disappears. More on generative 
models for the Web can be found in the chapter by Mendes. 

5 Web Structure and Age 

An initial motivation is to find if the IN and OUT components were related to Web 
dynamics or just due to bad Web site design. In fact, Web sites in IN could be con- 
sidered as new sites that are not linked because of causality reasons. Similarly, OUT 
sites could be old sites that have not been updated. Figure 5 plots the cumulative 
distribution of the oldest page in each site for Set 1 in each component of the Web 
structure versus date in a logarithmic scale (these curves have the same shape as the 
ones in [ 1 2J for pages). The central part is a line and represents the typical power laws 
that appear in many Web measures. 

Figure 6 shows the relation between the macrostructure of the Web using the 
number of Web sites in each component to represent the area of each part of the 
diagram for CL-2000. The gray scale represents Web site age, such that a darker 
tone represents older Web sites. We consider three ages: the oldest page, which is a 
lower bound to the Web site age, the average age, which can be considered as the 
freshness of a site, and the newest page, which is a measure of update frequency on 
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in MAIN, in particular MAIN-MAIN, so the kernel of the Web comes mostly from 
the past. What is not obvious, is that, on average, sites in OUT are also newer than 
the sites in other components. We observed that some of these Web sites are from 
e-commerce sites whose policy is to not link to other Web sites. 

Finally, IN shows two different parts: there is a group of new sites, but the majority 
are old sites. Hence, a large fraction of IN are sites that never became popular. 

In Table 1 we give the numerical data for the average of Web site age (using the 
oldest page) as well as the overall Web quality (sum for all the sites) in each component 
of the macrostructure of the Web, as well as the percentage change among both data 
sets in more than a year. Although CL-2000 did not include all the ISLANDS at that 
time (we estimate that CL-2000 was 70% of the sites), we can compare the core. The 
core has the smaller percentage but it is larger as CL-2001 triples the number of sites 
of CL-2000. The OUT component has also increased, which may imply a degradation 
of some part of the Web. Inside the core, MAIN-MAIN has increased at the expense 
of MAIN-NORM. Overall, CL-2001 represents a Web that is much more connected 
than CL-2000. 



Component 


size (%,CL-2000) 


size (%, CL-2001) 


age (days) 


MAIN 


23 


9 


429 


IN 


15 


6 


295 


OUT 


45 


20 


288 


TUNNEL 


1 


0 


329 


TIN 


3 


3 


256 


TOUT 


9 


2 


293 


ISLANDS 


4 


60 


273 


MAIN-MAIN 


2 


3 


488 


MAIN-OUT 


6 


2 


381 


MAIN-IN 


3 


1 


420 


MAIN-NORM 


12 


2 


395 



Table 1. Distribution and age CL-2001 in the different components of the macrostructure of 
the Chilean Web 



Several observations can be made from Table 1. First, sites in MAIN has the 
higher PageRanks, and inside it, MAIN-MAIN is the subcomponent with the highest 
PageRank. In a similar way, MAIN-MAIN has the largest authority. This makes 
MAIN-MAIN a very important segment of the Web. Notice that IN has the higher 
hub, which is natural because sites in MAIN have the higher authority. ISLANDS 
have a low score in all cases. 

Studying age, sites in MAIN are the oldest, and inside it, sites in MAIN-MAIN 
are the oldest. As MAIN-MAIN also has good quality, it seems that older sites have 
the best content. This may be true when evaluating the quality of the content, but the 
value of the content, we believe in many cases, could be higher for newer pages, as 
we need to add novelty to the content. 
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Table 2 indicates the percentage of sites coming from CL-2000 in each part of the 
structure for CL-2001 . Note that some are new sites (NEW) and that other sites from 
CL-2000 have disappeared (GONE). Figure 7 shows this change graphically using 
relative percentage changes in each component and absolute percentage changes in 
the arrows. Each column has new sites and the distribution of the sources of old sites. 
The main flows are from MAIN, IN, and OUT to ISLANDS; or from MAIN to OUT 
(probably sites that become outdated), and sites that disappear in OUT and ISLANDS 
(probably new sites that were not successful). On the other hand, it is interesting to 
notice the stability of the MAIN component. At the same time, all these changes show 
that the Web is very unstable as a whole. Therefore there is a strong relation between 
the macrostructure of the Web and age and quality characteristics. This implies that 
the macrostructure is a valid partition of Web sites regarding these characteristics. 



2000 - 2001 


MAIN 


IN 


OUT 


ISLANDS 


GONE 


MAIN 


36.36 


5.31 


27.46 


11.57 


19.30 


IN 


5.19 


15.71 


11.85 


37.15 


30.09 


OUT 


8.12 


1.62 


31.21 


31.21 


27.83 


ISLANDS 


3.31 


2.58 


22.84 


39.23 


32.04 


NEW 


5.20 


6.30 


14.40 


74.10 




Rest 


3.79 


11.76 


29.41 


1.26 


53.78 



Table 2. Relative percentage of sites coming from different parts of the structure, including 
new sites and sites that have disappeared among CL-2000 and CL-2001 



6 Link-Based Ranking and Age 



The two main link based ranking algorithms known in the literature are PageRank [25] 
and the hub and authority measures of the Hyperlink-Induced Topic SearchiHYYS) 
algorithm [23]. PageRank is based on the probability of a random surfer to be visiting 
a page. This probability is modeled with two actions: the chance of the surfer to 
get bored and jump randomly to any page in the Web (with uniform probability), or 
to choose randomly one of the links in the page. This defines a Markov chain, that 
converges to a permanent state, where the probabilities are defined as follows: 



PK 



=^+(1 






Lrn 



where T is the total number of Web pages, q is the probability of getting bored 
(typically 0.15), rri j with j e (1, . . . , A:) are the pages that point to page L and Lj is 
the number of outgoing links in page j. 

The hub and authority scores are complementary functions. A page will have a 
high hub rank if it points to good content pages. Similarly, a page will have a high 
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Fig. 7. Site flow among the Web strueture from 2000 to 2001 (the left column in each box 
indicates new and old sites, the right column indicates from where the old sites come) 



authority rank if it is referred to by pages with good links. In this way the authority 
of a page is defined as the sum of the hub ranks of the pages that point to it, and the 
hub rank of a page is the sum of the authority of the pages it points to. 

Hubs and authorities were defined for subsets of the Web graph induced by a 
textual query, usually called “dynamic ranking”. In this study, we use them in terms 
of the whole graph (“static ranking”). Table 3 shows the average page static ranking 
in each component of the structure. 

When considering the rank of a Web site, we use the sum ot all the ranks of the 
pages in the site, which is equivalent to the probability of being in any page of the 
site in the case of PageRank [6]. Using this is fairer that using the best page or the 
average of all pages of a site. 
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Component 


PageRank 


Hub 


Authority 


MAIN 


2e-04 


53e-04 


9e-04 


IN 


0.8e-04 


542e-04 


le-07 


OUT 


0.6e-04 


le-07 


0. le-04 


TUNNEL 


0.2e-04 


le-07 


Oe-07 


TIN 


0.3e-04 


Oe-07 


Oe-07 


TOUT 


0.4e-04 


Oe-07 


Oe-07 


ISLANDS 


O.le-04 


Oe-07 


Oe-07 


MAIN-MAIN 


3e-04 


144e-04 


25e-04 


MAIN-OUT 


le-04 


le-04 


4e-07 


MAIN-IN 


le-04 


Oe-07 


98e-07 


MAIN-NORM 


0.8e-04 


Oe-07 


2e-07 



Table 3. Page quality for CL-2001 in the different components of the macrostructure of the 
Chilean Web 



In [6] we gave qualitative data that showed that link-based ranking algorithms had 
bad correlation and that PageRank was biased against new pages. Here we present 
quantitative data supporting those observations. 

Web pages sorted by recency were divided into 100 group segments of the same 
weight (that is, each segment has the same number of pages), obtaining a time division 
that is not uniform. Then we calculated the standard correlation (which is defined as 
f)[x, y) = where x and y are two random variables, cov is the covariance, 

and CF is the standard deviation) of each pair of average rank values. Three graphs 
were obtained: Fig. 8 which shows the correlation between PageRank and authority. 
Fig. 9, which shows the correlation among PageRank and hub, and Fig. 10, which 
shows the correlation of authorities and hubs. Notice that the horizontal axis has two 
scales: the fraction of groups (top) and the recency in months (bottom). 

The low correlation between PageRank and authority is surprising because both 
ranks are based on incoming links. This means that PageRank and authority are 
different for almost every age percentile except the one corresponding to the older 
and newer pages, which have PageRank and authority rank very close to the minimum. 

Notice the correlation between hub/authority, which is relatively low but with 
higher value for pages about 8 months old. New pages and old pages have a lower 
correlation. Also notice that hub and authority are not biased with time. 

It is intuitive that new sites will have low PageRank because Web masters of other 
sites take time to know the site and refer to it in their sites. This is true also for other 
ranking schema based on incoming links. We show that this intuition is correct in 
Fig. 1 1, where PageRank is plotted against percentiles of page age. As can be seen, 
the newest pages have a very low PageRank, similar to very old pages. The peak of 
PageRank is in three months old pages. 

In a dynamic environment such as the Web, new pages have a high value so a 
ranking algorithm should take an updated or new page as a valuable one. Pages with 
high PageRank are usually good pages, but the opposite is not necessarily true (good 
precision does not imply good recall). So the answer is incomplete, and a missing 
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correlation 




page age in months (left newest.) 



Fig. 8. Correlation between PageRank and authority with age 

correlation 




page age in months (left newest) 



Fig. 9. Correlation between PageRank and hub with age 
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part of it is in new pages. An age-based PageRank based on these results is presented 
in [8], using the following expression: 



PRi = |; + (1 - <?) f{age.,) 

J = l, j^i 



PRr, 

Lrn. 



(7) 



where f{age,) is the last-modified date of the page. In [8] we use 

f{age) = (1 + 



with positive values of A and B to obtain a PageRank scheme biased to new pages. 
The idea is that each time a page is changed, implies a reaffirmation of the links on 
that page. Hence if the page is new, the value of the link is 1 -h A. If the page is never 
updated, the value of the link tends to 1 . 



7 Conclusions 

In this chapter we showed several relations between the macrostructure of the Web, 
page and site age, and quality of pages and sites. There is plenty to do to mine the 
presented data, and this is just the beginning of this kind of Web mining. For example, 
it is usually assumed that PageRank never decreases, as incoming links should only 
increase. However, as shown previously, part of the Web disappears, so incoming 
links to a page may decrease. Including Web death in generative models and analysis 
of ranking measures are interesting open problems. Further related work includes 
how to evaluate the real goodness of a Web page link-based ranking and the analysis 
of search engine logs to study user behaviour with respect to time. 
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Part II 



Searching and Navigating the Web 




Introduction 



This section of the book focuses on the dynamics of the interface between the Web and 
its users through search and navigation. Search engines have become the gatekeepers 
of the Web and without them much of the Web’s information would be inaccessible. 
Web search engines are faced with a massive scalability problem resulting in an 
ongoing effort to keep their indexes up-to-date, and so the focus of this section, looking 
into the technologies underlying the fundamental information seeking strategies of 
search and navigation, will continue to be very topical. 

Chapter 6 focuses on navigation (or “surfing”) of the Web - the activity of clicking 
on links and browsing Web pages. Coupled with the use of search engines, this is the 
predominant means by which Web users find their way through the Web. In contrast 
to search engine technology, which has been steadily improving, there is still a lack 
of advanced navigation tools to help users orient themselves during their surfing 
activity. An important problem that is addressed in this chapter is that of users “getting 
lost in hyperspace” while they are surfing, due to losing the context in which they 
are browsing, and as a result being unsure how to proceed in order to satisfy their 
information needs. 

Levene and Wheeldon survey previous work, presenting an historical perspective 
of navigation in hypertext and detailing various navigation tools that have been devel- 
oped to assist users in orienting themselves within the Web topology and for finding 
their way to achieve their surfing goals. A brief introduction to more recent work on 
navigating the mobile Web is presented, and some discussion is given on how viewing 
the Web as a social network may lead to improved navigation techniques. 

The authors present the details of some algorithms that underpin a Web navigation 
system they have been developing. They introduce a metric, called the potential gain, 
which assigns scores to Web pages according to their ability to act as “good” starting 
points for user navigation. In addition, the Best Trail algorithm, which is a probabilistic 
best-first algorithm that dynamically finds trails that are relevant to a user query, is 
presented. Finally, a model for analysing the record of trails that emerge from user 
navigation over time is described. One of the open problems mentioned is that of 
developing a coherent framework for evaluating user trails within the Web. 
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Chapter 7 focuses on the problems of developing crawlers that surf the Web and 
automatically download Web pages for analysis and indexing purposes. Because of 
the size of the Web and the importance of coverage for global search engines, their 
crawlers must currently be able to reach about a hundred million Web pages a day. 
As a result, optimising their performance and strategy for deciding the order in which 
to visit Web pages is crucial. 

Pant et al. present a comprehensive overview of the various components of a 
crawler, pointing out that crawling can be viewed as a graph search problem. The 
simplest type of crawler uses a breadth-first strategy that exhaustively crawls the Web 
as is required by Web search engines in order to build their indexes. As opposed to 
blindly crawling the Web, preferential crawlers are selective in the Web pages they 
fetch. Of particular interest are a subclass of preferential crawlers, called focused 
crawlers, that retrieve only pages within a specified topic. Many of the focused crawl- 
ing algorithms are based on a best-first heuristic that, for example, first downloads 
the Web page that best matches an input query. 

The authors also discuss the evaluation of crawlers and mention the difficulty 
with respect to focused crawling because of the large scale of the operation and 
the inability to determine, in an absolute sense, whether a page is relevant. Metrics 
analogous to precision and recall from information retrieval are suggested and some 
experiments that have been carried out comparing breadth-first and best-first crawlers 
are discussed. One of the open problems mentioned is how to utilise search engines 
to help a crawler focus on a topic. 

Chapter 8 looks at the combination of link and content analysis. The empirical 
observation that Web pages tend to be linked to other Web pages with similar content 
is the basis for this combination and is explored by the authors. 

Richardson and Domingos survey the two well-known algorithms for link anal- 
ysis, Kleinberg’s HITS algorithm and Google’s PageRank algorithm, which were 
introduced in Chapter 3 in the context of the identification of Web communities. 
They point out that HITS, which is query specific, suffers from topic drift, i.e. the 
problem of including Web pages that are peripheral to the topic of the query, and that 
it also suffers from being too time consuming for current search engines to compute in 
realtime. On the other hand, PageRank is query independent and so can be computed 
offline, but when combined with query results online it too leads to topic drift. 

Their solution is to compute the PageRank individually for each query, therefore 
concentrating only on pages that are relevant to the query and thus avoiding topic drift. 
They propose to precompute the query dependent PageRank for individual query 
terms and then combine these when the user issues a query. The authors present 
empirical results demonstrating the scalability of their approach. One of the open 
problems mentioned is that of incorporating additional measures of the quality of a 
Web page into the search engine’s scoring function, apart from content of pages and 
link analysis. 

Chapter 9 introduces measures for evaluating search engines based on the dynamic 
nature of the Web. Search engines are faced with the impossible task of keeping their 
indexes fresh in an environment that is undergoing continuous change. In order to 
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cope with this change, search engines have to crawl the Web on a regular basis and 
also stabilise their information retrieval algorithms. 

Bar-Ilan surveys previous work on search engine evaluation, where measures such 
as precision and recall do not take into account the dynamic nature of the Web. She 
also surveys research done on monitoring the rate of change in Web pages and on 
experiments carried out on fixed sets of Web pages monitoring their change over time. 
Other experiments show that for fixed queries the results from search engines fluctuate 
over time. Several reasons for these fluctuations are mentioned, some related to the 
freshness of the search engine indexes and others to the search engine’s algorithmics. 

The author proposes a new set of evaluation measures pertaining to the freshness 
of the search engine’s indexes, i.e. how much does it differ from the current state of 
the Web, and its stability over time, that is, how much do its results fluctuate over time. 
One of the open problems mentioned is to look at the effect of commercial concerns 
such as paid inclusion and ranking on the performance of a search engine. 
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Summary. Navigation (colloquially known as “surfing”) is the activity of following links and 
browsing Web pages. This is a time-intensive activity engaging all Web users seeking infor- 
mation. We often get “lost in hyperspace” when we lose the context in which we are browsing, 
giving rise to the infamous navigation problem. So, in this age of information overload we 
need navigational assistance to help us find our way through the tangled Web of pages and 
links. Search engines partially solve this problem by locating relevant documents and finding 
“good” starting points for navigation, but more navigational assistance is needed to guide users 
through and between Web sites. 

We present a model for navigation which has enabled us to develop several tools and 
algorithms for helping users with their navigation difficulties. Our point of view is that to help 
understand how users navigate the Web topology we can attach probabilities to links giving rise 
to a probabilistic automaton, which can also be viewed as a Markov chain. These probabilities 
have two interpretations, namely they can denote the proportion of times a user (or a group of 
users) followed a link, or alternatively they can denote the relevance (or expected utility) of 
following a link. 

We present a new metric for measuring the navigational potential of a Web page, called the 
potential gain. This metric is used to find “good” starting point for an algorithm we describe 
in detail, called the Best Trail algorithm, which semiautomates Web navigation by deriving 
relevant trails given a user query. We also present techniques we have developed in the area of 
Web usage mining, detailing our algorithms for analysing records of trails that emerge from 
either an individual user or a group of users through navigation within the Web graph over a 
period a time. 

We also give historical and current overviews of attempts to address the navigation problem, 
and review the various navigation tools available to the Web surfer. Finally, we give a brief 
introduction to navigating within the mobile Web and discuss new navigation techniques that 
have arisen from viewing the Web as a social network. 



1 Introduction 

We are living in an era of information overload, where finding relevant content is 
becoming increasingly difficult. The World Wide Web (the Web) collates a massive 
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amount of online information of varying quality, some of which can found through 
search engines and some which can only be traced through intensive browsing of 
Web pages coupled with navigation via link following. As an indication of the mas- 
sive volume of the Web, a recent estimate of its size given by Murray of Cyveil- 
lance during 2000 [49] was 2. 1 billion pages, and more recently towards the end of 
2001, Google reported that their index contained over 3 billion Web documents; see 
www.google.com/press/pressrel/3billion.html. We expect that the actual number of 
Web pages is much higher than 3 billion, as each search engine covers only a fraction 
of the totality of accessible Web pages [36]. Moreover, this estimate does not include 
deep Web data contained in databases which are not accessible to search engines [5|. 

A user seeking information on the Web will normally iterate through the following 
steps: 

1. Query, the user submits a query to a search engine specifying his or her goal; 
normally a query consists of one or more input keywords. 

2. Selection: the user selects one the returned links from the ranked list of pages 
presented by the search engine, and browses that Web page displayed as a result 
of clicking the link. 

3. Navigation (colloquially known as surfing): the user initiates a navigation session, 
which involves following links highlighted by link text and browsing the Web 
pages displayed. 

4. Query modification: a navigation session may be interrupted for the purpose of 
query modification, when the user decides to reformulate the original query and 
resubmit it to the search engine. In this case the user returns to step 1. 

In other cases the user may go directly to a home page of a Web site or some other 
starting point, and start navigation by iterating through steps 2 and 3. 

Behind each query to a global search engine there is an information need, which 
according to Broder [11] can be classified into three types: 

1. Informational: when the intent is to acquire some information presumed to be 
present in one or more Web pages. 

2. Navigational: when the intent is to find a particular site from which the user can 
start surfing. 

3. Transactional: when the intent is to perform some activity which is mediated by 
a Web site, for example, online shopping. 

Depending on the specification of the query and the quality of the search engine, 
the user issuing an informational or transactional query may satisfy his or her infor- 
mation need with minimal navigation and query modification. For example, if the user 
is interested in a particular paper by a given author, he or she may find the paper di- 
rectly through an informational query such as “bush as we may think”. As an example 
of a transactional query, the keywords “bargains online bookshop”, would point the 
user towards online bookshops where further interaction with the user will take place 
within the online bookshop rather than with the global search engine. In this case the 
user will probably interact with a local search engine and may have to navigate within 
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the Web site to find the information needed. As an example of a navigational query, the 
user may wish find Tim Berners-Lee’s keynote address in the WWW2002 conference 
by issuing the query, “www2002 conference”, and then following the appropriate 
links to the desired information. In this case the effort the user needs to expend to find 
the keynote address depends on two factors: on the navigational assistance provided 
within the WWW2002 Web site, and on the navigational competence of the user in 
picking up the available navigation cues within the WWW2002 Web site. Although 
Broder’s taxonomy was devised with global search in mind, it is also relevant for 
search within medium to large Web sites, with the user’s starting point often being 
the home page of the site. 

Here we will limit ourselves to step 3 of the information-seeking process, i.e. the 
navigation step, which is not directly supported by search engines. Although search 
engines can provide a user with “good” Web pages for starting a navigation session, 
once the user is surfing the search engine provides no additional support to assist the 
user in realising his or her goal. If the navigation process is unsuccessful the user may 
opt to modify the query through step 4 or go back to a previous page and choose a 
different link to follow. 

It may be argued that it is not within the scope of search engines to provide 
navigational assistance and that first, the browser should supply some navigation 
tools, and secondly, Web sites should aid users navigating within them. To some 
degree this is a valid argument (see Sect. 5), but we take the view that search engines 
can give help by providing contextual information in the form of trails (see Sect. 7). 
The notion of a trail, inspired by Bush’s vision [14], is defined as a sequence of links 
which may be followed by the user at step 3 of the information-seeking process. 
Thus navigation is the process enacted when following a trail of information, where 
the value of the trail as a whole is, in general, greater than the individual values of 
pages on the trail. We believe that trails should be first-class objects in the Web, in 
addition to pages and links, which are considered to be the basic building blocks of 
any hypertext [51]. 

Providing navigational support in the Web, and, in general, in any hypertext, is 
important due to the infamous navigation problem, whereby users become “lost in 
hyperspace” [51], meaning that they become disoriented in terms of 

• where they are relative to prominent pages such as the home page, 

• what they should do next in order to achieve their goal, and 

• how they can return to a previously browsed page. 

In other words, Web surfers or, more generally, hypertext readers may lose the 
context in which they are browsing and need assistance in finding their way. In this 
critical review we will concentrate on ways of tackling the navigation problem, mainly 
within the Web, which is the definitive existing global hypertext. 

Our starting point will be the presentation of a formal model of hypertext and 
the Web, which will provide us with a useful reference point (see Sect. 2). We will 
then review the field from an historical perspective starting from Bush’s seminal 
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work on the mernex [14], through Nelson’s Xanadu project and his vision of a global 
hypertext [50], culminating in the current day Web invented by Berners-Lee, the 
current director of the World Wide Web Consortium, which is most influential in 
directing the evolution of the Web [6j. Following that we will review the navigation 
problem from a hypertext perspective, leading to recent Web-specific proposals for 
tackling the problem (see Sect. 4). We will not ignore recent developments relating to 
the mobile Web [62], where access to the Web is becoming pervasive through a wide 
variety of input modalities and computing devices, such as voice via mobile phones 
and pens via handheld PCs (see Sect. 9). In Sect. 10 we will briefly review recent 
work, which shows that viewing the Web as a social network leads to new techniques 
for tackling the navigation problem. Finally, in Sect. 1 1 we list some open problems 
that warrant further investigation. 

We do not attempt to review all recent work in this area as the number of pub- 
lications in this area is well beyond a single review; we do note that many recent 
contributions in this area can be found on the Web. 

Our work in recent years has looked at the navigation problem from two perspec- 
tives: 

1. Given a user query, and no other information about the user, is it possible to 
semiautomate the navigation process? For a search engine the unit of information 
that is manipulated is a single Web page. We investigate the possibility of a trail 
being the logical unit of information, through the development of a navigation 
engine where trails are manipulated as first-class objects. 

2. Given a (continuous) log of users’ navigation sessions, is it possible to provide 
these users with navigational assistance using Web usage mining techniques? 
Such assistance should be personalised and have the ability to suggest users with 
relevant links to follow. 

We review the following solutions we have been developing for the navigation 
problem: 

1 . The potential gain, which is a query independent measure of how "good” a Web 
page is as a starting point for navigation (see Sect. 6). 

2. The Best Trail algorithm [70, 71], which is an algorithm for finding relevant and 
compact trails given a user query (see Sect. 7). 

3. Data mining of user navigation patterns [8, 9, 10] based on a novel model of trail 
records is suitable both for virtual and physical spaces (see Sect. 8). 



2 A Model for Web Navigation 

We now introduce the main points of our model via an example. Consider the Web 
topology shown in Fig. 1, where each node is annotated with its URL (Uniform 
Resource Locator), which is the unique address of the page P, represented by 
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the node. In addition to the URL each node contains the score that is a measure 
of the relevance of the page Pi to the input query. (We assume that a user’s query 
represents his or her information need.) Thus, in the hypertext tradition [51], the Web 
is represented as a labelled directed graph [13], which we refer to as the Web graph. 




A trail of information through the Web graph consists of a sequence of pages 
visited by the user in a navigation session. For example, with respect to Fig. 1 four 
possible user trails starting from Pi are: 

1. Pi 

2 . P\ — Pii — P^ — ^ P\ — ^ P2-> 

3. Pi — > P;i Pr^ — > Tg — > Pi and 

4. Pi — y P] — y Pr^ — P(i — y P^ — y P^. 

In our formal model we view the Web as a finite automaton called a Hypertext 
Finite Automaton (HFA), whose states are Web pages and whose transitions are links 
[38]. In an HFA all states can be initial and final, since we allow navigation to start 
and finish at any page. The state transitions of the HFA occur according to the links 
of the Web graph, namely the state transition from state 5 ^ to state Sj, labelled by 
symbol (page) Pi, is given by 

Pi 

s^ — > s, 

and corresponds to a link from page P, to page Pj. Our interpretation of this state 
transition is that a user browsing P, decides to follow the link leading to page Pj. At 
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the end of the navigation session, after some further state transitions, the user will be 
in state, say Sk, browsing page Pk. 

A word that is accepted by an HFA, which we call a trail of the HFA, is a sequence 
of pages 

which were browsed during a navigation session, starting at page P \ , then following 
links according to the state transitions of the HFA and ending at page P, . The language 
accepted by an HFA is the set of trails of the HFA. In other words, the language 
accepted by an HFA is the set of all possible trails a user could follow, which are 
consistent with the topology of the Web graph. 

Let xy denote the concatenation of the words x and y. Then a word y is a subword 
of a word w if w = xyz for some words x and 2 , and a word w is the join of 
words xy and yz if w = xyz and y is not the empty word. In [39] we provide a 
characterisation of the set of languages accepted by an HFA as the subset of regular 
languages closed under the operations of suhwords ‘md join. This result is intuitive 
in terms of Web navigation since subwords correspond to subtrails, and the join of 
two words corresponds to the Join of two navigation trails, where the second trail 
completes the first one. 

We advocate the support of trails as first-class objects, and thus define a keyword- 
based query language, compatible with the usual input to search engines, where a 
trail query is of the form 

k\ k‘2 . . . k rri 



having m > 1 keywords. 

A trail T that is accepted by an HFA satisfies a trail query if for all A*, in the query 
there is a page Pj in T such that k^ is a keyword of Pj. We note that in the special 
case when the trail has a single Web page then all the keywords must be present in 
this page, complying with the usual semantics of search engine query answering. (We 
discuss trail scoring mechanisms in Sect. 7.) In [38] we show that checking whether 
an HFA accepts a trail satisfying a trail query is NP-complete. The proof of this result 
utilises a duality between propositional linear temporal logic and a subclass of finite 
automata. In temporal logic terminology the condition that k^ is a keyword of page 
Pj is the assertion that “sometimes” A;,, viewed as a condition on Pj, is true. Therein 
we also defined a more general class of trail queries which supports the additional 
temporal operators “nexttime” and “finaltime”, and more general Boolean conditions. 
In the context of the Web the natural interpretation of “time” is “position” within a 
given trail. So, “sometimes” refers to a page at some position in the trail, “nexttime” 
refers to the page at the next position in the trail, and “finaltime” refers to the page 
at the last position in the trail. In [38] we showed that only for restricted subclasses 
of trail queries is the problem of checking whether an HFA accepts a trail satisfying 
a trail query polynomial-time solvable. Such a subclass essentially prescribes a one- 
step-at-a-time navigation session using the “nexttime” operator. Current navigation 
practice where links are followed one at a time conforms to this subclass. 
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These time-complexity results have led us to enrich the semantics of HFA by 
attaching probabilities (or equivalently weights) to state transitions resulting in Hy- 
pertext Probabilistic Automata (HPA) [39]. The transition probabilities in our model 
can have two interpretations. First, they can denote the proportion of times a user 
(or a group of users) followed a link, and second, they can denote the relevance (or 
expected utility) of following a link. The first interpretation is developed in Sect. 8 
while the second is developed in Sect. 7. 

We further develop the notion of HPA by viewing them as finite ergodic Markov 
chains [30]. In order to realise this view we may consider the user’s home page as an 
artificial starting point for all navigation sessions and assume that there is a positive 
probability (however small) of jumping to any other relevant Web page. We can thus 
modify Fig. 1 by adding to the graph the user’s home page and links from it to all 
other pages. The probabilities of these links are the initial probabilities of the Markov 
chain. Moreover, we assume that the user is following links according to the transition 
probabilities and when completing a navigation session returns to his or her home 
page. Thus we would further modify Fig. 1 by adding links from existing pages to the 
artificial home page. A probability attached to such a link denotes the probability of 
concluding the navigation session after visiting a particular Web page. The resulting 
HPA can be seen to be an ergodic Markov chain [40]. The probability of a trail T 
is thus defined as the product of the initial probability of the first page of the trail 
together with the transition probabilities of the links in the trail. 

As a further example, consider the Web graph shown in Fig. 2, which shows a 
fragment of the School of Computer Science and Information Systems (SCSIS) Web 
site; see www.dcs.bbk.ac.uk. Note that the logical organisation of the Web site gives 
rise to many meaningful trails such as 

SCSIS Research Students — )> Kevin, 

which is intuitive and easy to understand. 

In our model we can distinguish between the following different types of trails 
according to their mode of creation: 

1 . authored trails: trails that have been explicitly defined for a given purpose; for 
example a guided tour [68, 63] through the research areas of a computer science 
department. 

2. derived trails: trails that are derived according to specific criteria; for example, 
as a result of query (see Sect. 7) or following the hierarchy (or more generally, a 
suitable ontology) of a Web directory such as Yahoo or the Open Directory. 

3. emergent trails: trails that are created via repeated navigation and browsing 
through a Web space (see Sect. 8). These may be 

a) personal trails: trails that arise from an individual’s activity, or 

b) collaborative trails: trails that arise from a group activity through the space. 
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3 An Historical Perspective of Navigation in Hypertext 

The inspiration for hypertext comes from the memex machine proposed by Bush [ 14| 
(see [531 for a collection of essays on Bush and his memex). The memex is a “sort 
of mechanized private file and library” which supports “associative indexing” and 
allows navigation whereby “any item may be caused at will to select immediately 
and automatically another”. Bush emphasises that “the process of tying two items 
together is an important thing”. By repeating this process of creating links we can 
form a trail which can be traversed by the user, in Bush’s words “when numerous 
items have been thus joined together to form a trail they can be reviewed in turn”. 
The motivation for the memex’s support of trails as first-class objects was that the 
human mind “operates by association” and “in accordance to some intricate Web of 
trails carried out by the cells of the brain”. 

Bush also envisaged the “new profession of trailblazers” who create new trails for 
other memex users, thus enabling sharing and exchange of knowledge. The memex 
was designed as a personal desktop machine, where information is stored locally on the 
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machine. Trigg [68] emphasises that Bush viewed the activities of creating a new trail 
and following a trail as being connected. Trails can be authored by trailblazers based 
on their experience (these are authored trails) and can also be created by memex which 
records all user navigation sessions (these are emergent trails). In his later writings 
on the memex, published in [53], Bush revisited and extended the memex concept. 
In particular, he envisaged that memex could “learn form its own experience” and 
“refine its trails”. By this Bush means that memex collects statistics on the trails that 
the user follows and “notices” the ones which are most frequently followed. Oren 
[54] calls this extended version adaptive memex, stressing that adaptation means that 
trails can be constructed dynamically and given semantic justification; for example, 
by giving these new trails meaningful names. 

Engelbart’s On-Line System (NLS) [23] was the first working hypertext system, 
where documents could be linked to other documents and thus groups of people could 
work collaboratively. The term “hypertext” was coined by Ted Nelson in 1965 (see 
[50]), who considered “a literature” (such as scientific literature) to be a system of 
interconnected writings. The process of referring to other connected writings when 
reading an article or a document is that of following links. Nelson’s vision is that of 
creating a repository of all the documents that have ever been written thus achieving 
a universal hypertext. Nelson viewed his hypertext system, which he called Xanadu, 
as a network of distributed documents that should be allowed to grow without any 
size limit and such that users, each corresponding to a node in the network, may link 
their documents to any other documents in the network. Xanadu can be viewed as a 
generalised memex system, which is both for private and public use. As with memex, 
Xanadu remained a vision which was not fully implemented. Nelson’s pioneering 
work in hypertext is materialised to a large degree in the Web, since he also viewed 
his system as a means of publishing material by making it universally available to a 
wide network of interconnected users. An interesting feature of Xanadu is its copyright 
mechanism, where reuse of material is done through linking to the portion of material 
being republished. Berners-Lee turned the vision of hypertext into reality by creating 
the World Wide Web as we know it today [6] through the invention of the URL, HTTP 
and HTML, and more recently through the semantic Web and XML. 



4 Tackling the Navigation Problem 

We have already introduced the navigation problem in Sect. 1 whereby users “get 
lost in hyperspace” while they are surfing, as a result of losing the context in which 
they are browsing, and are then unsure how to proceed in terms of satisfying their 
information need. We will now briefly survey some recent suggestions for tackling 
this problem; we will defer discussion of our proposal via the Best Trail algorithm to 
Sect. 7. 

Search engine results are not always up-to-date, since they only access information 
stored in a static index. The idea of dynamic search is to fetch Web pages online during 
the search process thus guaranteeing valid and precise information. The downside of 
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such a dynamic approach is that it does not scale. An early dynamic search algorithm 
called fish search [20] uses the metaphor of a school of fish (search agents) foraging 
(searching) for food (relevant documents). When food is found, the hsh reproduce 
and continue looking for food. In the absence of food or when the water is polluted 
(poor bandwidth), they die. An improved algorithm is shark search [26], which uses 
the vector-space model [59] to detect relevant documents, and a decay factor between 
zero and one to reduce the influence of pages which are further away from the starting 
point. The decay factor can also be viewed as taking into account the cost to the user of 
following an additional link [44]. A further improvement in the shark search algorithm 
is to give priority to anchor text attached to links and its broader textual context, in 
determining the relevance of documents that may be followed by clicking on a link. 

The spread of activation algorithm [56] simulates users’ surfing patterns when they 
are foraging for relevant information at some Web locality, i.e. a collection of related 
Web pages, in an attempt to understand how surfers allocate their time in pursuit of 
information. The activation network is represented as a graph whose nodes are Web 
pages and where each link has a strength of association attached to it. The strength of 
association of a link may indicate textual similarity between pages or, alternatively, 
usage statistics, i.e. the number of users following the link. The activation level of 
pages is represented by a vector which evolves over time and decays at each time 
step to reduce the influence of pages according to their distance from an initial set of 
activated pages. In [56] the algorithm is used to find textually similar pages within a 
locality and the most frequently browsed pages in a Web site of home page visitors. 

Related to the above work is that of information foraging by navigation, i.e. 
surfing along links, and picking up proximal cues, such as snippets of text, to assess 
distant content which is only revealed after following one or more links. The scent 
of information is the perception of the value and cost obtained from these proximal 
cues representing distant content. In [ 16] various techniques have been developed to 
predict information scent based on usage mining analysis, content and link topology. In 
particular, a technique called Web user flow by information scent has been developed, 
which simulates agents navigating through a Web site, to better understand how users 
navigate and to predict when their information need is met. In this technique the agents 
have information needs described by a simple textual description such as ‘Research 
groups in the computer science department” and, as in the foraging model, the scent 
at a given page is evaluated by comparing the user’s need with the information scent 
associated with linked pages. The navigation decisions based on the information scent 
are stochastic, so more agents follow higher scent links. Agents stop surfing when 
they either find a target page or they have expended a given amount of effort. 

Web- Watcher [29] is an automated tour guide for the Web. Web-Watcher accompa- 
nies users as they are browsing and suggests to them relevant links to follow based on 
its knowledge of users’ information needs. At the beginning of the tour each user types 
in some keywords to describe their information need. Whenever a user follows a link 
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the description of this link, which is initially just its anchor text, is augmented by the 
user’s keywords. Thus links accumulate keywords and Web-Watcher can recommend 
to a user the the link description that best matches his or her keywords describing 
the information need, where similarity is measured using the vector-space model. 
A complimentary learning method used by Web- Watcher is based on reinforcement 
learning with the objective of finding trails through the Web site that maximise the 
amount of relevant information encountered when traversing the path. More specifi- 
cally, the technique is based on Q-learning [65], which chooses a state such that the 
discounted sum of future rewards is maximised. In this application the states are Web 
pages and the reward is the score returned for the Web page the user is browsing, with 
respect to keywords the user initially specified; again the score is computed using the 
vector- space model. 

An adaptive agents approach to satisfying a user’s information need, called InfoS- 
piders search, was proposed in [47]. InfoSpiders search is an online dynamic approach, 
as is the shark search algorithm, the motivation being that traditional search is lim- 
ited by static indexes that are incomplete and often out of date. In this approach a 
population of agents navigates across Web pages and makes autonomous decisions 
about which links to follow next. Initially an information need is specified as a set 
of keywords along with a set of starting pages. Each agent is then positioned at one 
of the starting points and given an amount of energy that can be consumed. Each 
agent situated at a page makes a decision which link to follow based on the current 
document content, which is used to estimate the relevance of neighbouring pages that 
can be reached by link traversal. An agent performs its decision using a local feed- 
forward neural network, which has an input node for each initial keyword and one 
output node for the relevance. When an agent moves to the next page by following a 
link its energy level is updated and a reward, in the form of additional energy, is given 
to the agent if the page reached turns out to be relevant; the agent incurs a cost each 
time it accesses a document thereby reducing its energy level. As in Web- Watcher, 
InfoSpiders adapts its behaviour using Q-learning. After each reinforcement step an 
agent either replicates or dies according to it energy level. Menczer and Belew [47] 
conducted several experiments to test InfoSpiders and concluded that their algorithm 
performed better than traditional search algorithms such as breadth-first search and 
best-first-search. InfoSpiders is seen to add value to search engines: the search en- 
gine can provide “good” starting points and InfoSpiders can reach fresh pages in the 
neighbourhood of the starting points, which may not have been indexed by the search 
engine. 

In [24] issues of navigation in Web topologies are explored in terms of a viewing 
graph, which is a small subgraph of the hypertext structure in which the user is cur- 
rently navigating. Navigability is the property of being able to find the shortest path to 
a target node from the node currently being browsed by making decisions based solely 
on local information visible at the current node. This implies that at each node in the 
viewing graph sufficient information must be available to guide the user to the correct 
target node via the shortest route. Moreover, the information available at each node 
must be compact. Under this definition of navigability, navigation on the Web is, in 
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general, not effective, due to the fact that local information at nodes is limited. Ways 
of improving navigation on the Web include organisation of information into classi- 
fication hierarchies and the ability to make local decisions through similarity-based 
measures between nodes of close proximity. Examples of classihcation hierarchies 
are Yahoo and the Open Directory, and an example of a similarity-based measure, 
mentioned above, is the similarity of link text to a user query. 



5 Navigation Tools 

Here we concentrate on navigation aids that help surfers orient themselves within 
the graph topology and find their way. The browser is the component of a hypertext 
system that helps users search for and inspect the information they are interested in by 
graphically displaying the relevant parts of the topology and by providing contextual 
and spatial cues with the use of orientation tools. We have taken a wider view of the 
browser than currently implemented Web browsers. In an interview { Wired News, 14 
February 2003) Marc Andreessen, one of the founders of Netscape, said; 

“If I had to do it over again, Td probably show some sort of graphical repre- 
sentation of a tree, so you could see what path you’re travelling on and could 
backtrack. I’d also include thumbnail renderings on the tree to show where 
you’d been.” 

A simple orientation tool is the link marker, which acts as a signpost to tell the user 
what links can be immediately followed and what links have recently been traversed. 
In the context of HTML, link text is highlighted and should give accurate information 
about the page at the other side of the link; so link text such as click here is meaningless 
as it does not convey any information to the user. Another useful orientation tool is 
the bookmark, allowing readers to mark a page to which they can return to on demand 
when feeling lost [7]. All Web browsers provide a bookmark facility, which allows 
users to view the titles of the Web pages on the list, normally through a pull-down 
menu, and load any one of these pages into the browser. Although bookmarks are 
useful, it has been found that the rate of page addition is much higher than the rate 
of page deletion, implying that users have problems in managing their bookmarks 
[17]. Readers may, in principle, also mark pages which were already visited in order 
to avoid repetition; such marks are called bread crumbs |7]. In the context of Web 
browsers there is a primitive notion of bread crumbs when the colour of a link that 
has been clicked on is changed. 

Maps (or overview diagrams) give readers a more global context by displaying 
to them links which are at a further distance than just one link from the current 
position. For instance, current Web sites often provide a site map to give visitors 
an overview of the contents of the site. Maps can be displayed using a fish eye view 
that selects information according to its degree of interest, which decreases as the 
page under consideration is further away from the currently browsed page [67]. An 
ambitious kind of site map, based on the fisheye concept, is provided by the hyperbolic 
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browser [35], which allows the user to dynamically focus on different parts of the 
Web site by using a novel visualisation technique based on hyperbolic geometry; see 
www.inxight.com. 

A set of tools that aid the construction of maps by performing a structural analysis 
of the graph topology is described in [57]. One such tool is an hierarchical structure that 
can be imposed on the Web graph, where its root is chosen to be a central node whose 
distance to other nodes is relatively small. Another tool creates semantic clusters 
within the Web graph by identifying strongly connected components of the graph [ 1 3 1. 
Landmark nodes are prominent nodes within a Web site, or more generally, nodes 
within the subspace the user is browsing through. A simple formula for discovering 
landmark nodes in the Web graph based on the number of pages that can be reached 
from a page or that can reach the page when following at most two links was proposed 
by [48]. Once the landmark nodes are known, the context of the page that the user 
is currently browsing can be shown by its relationship to nearby landmark nodes. A 
survey covering additional metrics based on Web page content and link analysis can 
be found in [21]. 

In [32] the activity of user navigation within a hypertext is compared to the activity 
of wayfinding through a physical space, where wayfinding is defined as the process 
used to orient and navigate oneself within a space, the overall goal of way finding 
being to transport oneself from one place to another within the space. Both activities, 
in a virtual space and a physical one, include user tasks such as being aware of 
one’s current location, planning a route to follow and executing the plan. Research 
into wayfinding in physical spaces is based upon the assumption of the existence of 
cognitive maps encoding the user’s knowledge about the space he or she is navigating 
through. Such spatial knowledge can be classified into the representations of place, 
route and survey knowledge, which concerns the spatial layout of the salient places. 
Various hypertext tools that aim to help solve the disorientation problem have been 
developed which are inspired by the spatial metaphor. These include differentiation 
of regions, maps, guided tours, landmark nodes, fisheye views, history lists, history 
trees and summary boxes. 

An orientation tool that has been developed within the hypertext community is the 
guided tour, which actively guides users through the space being navigated by sug- 
gesting interesting trails that users can follow [68]. One such system, called Walden’s 
paths [63], allows teachers to create annotated trails of Web pages for their students 
to follow and browse. There remains the question of whether trail creation can be au- 
tomated, at least partially, as is further investigated in Sect. 7. A dynamically created 
trail that highlights the path the user has followed within a Web site is the navigation 
bar advocated by Nielsen [52]. For example, 

SCSIS ^ Research Activities ^ Database and Web Technologies Group 

would indicate to the visitor the trail he or she has followed within the School’s Web 
site from the home page to the Database and Web Technologies group (see Fig. 2). By 
highlighting the navigation history within the Web site the visitor can easily backtrack 
his or her steps to a previously browsed page. This idea can be refined by using a 
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side-bar to highlight links which provide navigation options to the visitor from the 
current page they are browsing. One can take this a step further and provide dynamic 
personalised navigation cues; see [43]. 

Two standard navigation tools provided by Web browsers are the back hiitton and 
the history list. Another simple navigation aid is the home button, which allows users 
to jump to their home page at any time. The back button is a stack-based mechanism 
allowing the user to retrace their trail one page at a time, and the complimentary 
forward button returns to the page browsed before the last invocation of the back 
button. The history list contains the sequence of Web pages that were browsed by the 
user and can be accessed sequentially according to the time browsed or some other 
criteria such as the most visited page. Current browsers also provide a search facility 
over the history list. The history list is displayed linearly, although in practice Web 
pages act as branching points, for example, users often start navigating from a home 
page of a site and take different routes according to their information need. 

Two studies carried out in 1 996 [66] and in 1 999 [ 1 7] investigated how Web surfers 
use the navigation tools provided by Netscape Navigator. Tauscher and Greenberg 
[66] found that, by far, the most used navigation tool was the back button. Other 
mechanisms such as the forward button and history list were used infrequently as a 
percentage of the total number of user actions. They calculated the recurrence rate as 

total number of URLs visited — different number of URLs visited 
total number of URLs visited 

and discovered that this rate was close to 60%. It was also found that there is about a 
40% chance that the next page visited is within the last six pages visited. Overall the 
back button is the dominant mechanism used to revisit pages. It is simple and intuitive 
to use but inefficient in retrieving distant pages. The authors also found that the history 
and bookmark mechanisms are used much less that the back button. In a follow-up 
study Cockburn and McKenzie [17] found the recurrence rate to be much higher at 
about 80% and that almost all users had one or two pages that they revisited far more 
often than others; this could be, for example, their home page or their favourite search 
engine. 

The stack-based behaviour of the back button is incompatible with the navigation 
history of the user as the following example shows. Suppose the user navigates as 
follows (see Fig. 2): 

SCSIS -> Staff — > Back to SCSIS Research Back to SCSIS, 

where Back to SCSIS indicates the use of the back button. The stack-based semantics 
means that Staff is inaccessible to the user through the back button, since when the 
user clicked on the back button the first time all pages above it in the stack were 
removed. Despite the semantics of the back button being misunderstood by many 
users it is still heavily used. Cockburn et al. [18] conducted a further study evaluating 
a history-based behaviour of the back button as opposed to the standard stack-based 
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behaviour; so in the previous example, with history-based behaviour, a further click 
on the back button would bring the user to the Staff page. They concluded that from 
the user’s point of view there was no significant difference between the stack and 
history behaviours. Moreover, the history-based behaviour is inefficient in returning 
to parent pages from a deeply nested page, but for distant navigation tasks it was 
highly efficient. 

An interesting navigation tool is the toolbar recently introduced by Google, which 
can be installed within Microsoft’s Internet Explorer; see http://toolbar.google.com. 
It provides the user with various options, allowing the user to access the search engine 
directly from the browser, either searching the Web as a whole or just searching within 
the Web site the user is currently at. As long as privacy and security issues are dealt 
with, we believe in the potential of adding navigation tools to the browser. 

Web directories such as Yahoo and the Open Directory organise information ac- 
cording to a categorisation, so, for instance, Web usability can be found by navigating 
the following path in the Open Directory, 

Computers ^ Internet ^ Web Design and Development ^ Web Usability, 

where we find several subcategories such as accessibility, several related categories 
such as human-computer interaction and many Web pages that were manually cat- 
egorised. (In principle, it is possible to automate, or at least semiautomate, the cate- 
gorisation process but this problem is not within the scope of this chapter; see [61].) 
Hearst [25] argues that search engines should incorporate category information into 
their search results to aid navigation within Web sites. Moreover, to help cut down 
the number of possible trails a visitor can follow, the user interface as well as the 
site’s structure should reflect the tasks that the visitor is attempting to accomplish. 
Hearst points to the potential use of category metadata to help achieve a better inte- 
gration between the user’s information need and the site’s structure by dynamically 
determining the appropriate categories for a given query. 



6 The Navigation Potential of a Web Page 

Although, as far as we know, Web search engines weight home pages higher than 
other pages, they do not have a general mechanism to take into consideration the 
navigation potential of Web pages. Our aim in this section is to propose a metric for 
finding “good” starting points for Web navigation, which is independent of the user 
query. Once we have available such a metric we can weight this information into the 
user query so that the starting points will be both relevant and have navigational utility. 
From now on we will refer to the navigability measure of a Web page as its potential 
gain. We note that the application that initially led us to investigate the potential gain 
was to provide starting points for the search and navigation algorithm described in the 
next section, but we believe that this notion has wider applicability within the general 
context of navigation tools. 
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In the following let the G represent the Web graph, G having a set of pages (or 
URLs identifying the pages) N and a set of links E. Starting URLs should satisfy the 
following criteria: 

1 . They should be relevant, i.e. their score with respect to the user’s goal should be 

high. 

2. They should be central [13] in the sense that their distance to other pages is 
minimal. 

3. They should be connected in the sense that they are able to reach a maximum 
number other pages. (If G is strongly connected, then this clause is redundant.) 

Now, let links{Ui ) be a function that returns the collection of links out-going from 
Ei^. Algorithm 1, computes the potential gain of all the nodes in the node set, N, of a 
Web graph G. It has two additional parameters: (i) MAX, defining the maximal depth 
in the breadth-first traversal of the Web graph; and (ii) S{d), which is a monotonically 
decreasing function of the depth d. Two reasonable such functions are the reciprocal 
function 1/d and the discounting function \ where 0 < 7 < 1. The justification 
for these functions is that the utility of a page diminishes with the distance of the page 
from the starting point. This assumption is consistent with experiments carried out 
on Web data sets [28, 37]. 

The algorithm also involves a constant G between 0 and 1 , which is the lower 
bound potential gain of any pages in N; we will conveniently take G to be 1. The 
algorithm outputs an array PG where PG[(G] is the potential gain of the URL Uj in 
N computed to depth M AX > 1. 



Algorithm 1 (Potential_Gain(G, MAX, (5)) 

1 . begin 

2. for each URL U,, in N 

3. ?G[U,] V- G; 

4. prev_count[f/J ^ 1; 

5. end for 

6 . for = 1 to M AX 

7. for each URL U^ in N 

8 . cur_count[f/,:] = iiaks{U.) prev.countK4]; 

9. PG[Ui] ^ + S{d) • cur-COuntlf/,1; 

10. end for 

11. for each URL U, in N 

12. prev_countf/7^] ^ cur_count[U,]; 

13. end for 

14. end for 

15. return PG; 

16. end. 
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We note that in practice we will need to normalise the potential gain values as, 
in principle, they may increase without bound. For the discounting function we can 
guarantee convergence as M AX tends to infinity if the product of 7 and the maximum 
out-degree of a Web page is less than one. On the other hand, for the reciprocal function 
no such convergence is guaranteed. The potential gain of a starting Web page can be 
seen to depend on the number of trails out-going from the Web page, where the value 
of the trails diminish with distance.We further note that Algorithm 1 can be described 
much more concisely using matrix- vector notation, as: 

cur_count = G • cur_coimt, 

PG = PG + {S{d) • cur .count), 

where the above equations are iterated MAX times. 

A complementary metric to the potential gain is the gain rank, which measures 
the likelihood of navigating to a given Web page. Its computation can be obtained by 
replacing in Algorithm 1 links{Uj) by inlinks(Ui), where inlinks{Ui) is a function 
that returns the collection of links going into It would be interesting to compare 
the gain rank with Google’s PageRank metric [55]. 

In Table 1 we show the unnormalised potential gain and gain rank values computed 
to depth M AX = 100 of the example Web graph shown in Fig. 2, using the reciprocal 
function in the calculation. It can be seen that the home page of the Web graph, i.e. 
SCSIS, has the highest potential gain within the Web graph, followed by the pages: 
Research, Students and Staff. On the other hand, the gain rank of the pages Alex 
and Edgar have the highest gain rank within the Web graph, indicating that they are 
reachable through more trails than other pages. 



7 The Best Trail Algorithm 

We present an algorithm for deriving relevant trails from the Web graph given a user 
query. The algorithm, called the Best Trail, semiautomates navigation by probabilis- 
tically constructing a tree whose most relevant trails are presented to the user. The 
algorithm is adaptive in the sense that it dynamically searches for the preferred trails 
by mimicking a user navigation session and scoring the trails as they are expanded 
according to the topology of the Web site. 

Prior to presenting the algorithm we discuss the issue of scoring the relevance of 
trails as first-class objects. As before, we let the G represent the Web graph, G having 
a set of pages (or URLs identifying the pages) N and a set of links E. Every link 
connects two pages: its starting page is called the anchor, and its finishing page is 
called the destination. 

We interpret the score /i(m) of a Web page m in as a measure (or utility) 
of how relevant m is to the user. In this sense we cater for personalisation, and we 
would expect /i to be different for distinct users. Another interpretation of // is that 
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URL 


Title 


Out-degree 


In-degree 


Potential gain 


Gain rank 


1 


SCSIS 


7 


0 


22.0414 


1.0000 


2 


Booth 


0 


1 


1 .0000 


2.0000 


3 


Senate house 


0 


1 


1.0000 


2.0000 


4 


Seminars 


0 


2 


1.0000 


3.5000 


5 


News 


3 


1 


4.0000 


2.0000 


6 


Open days 


0 


1 


1.0000 


2.5000 


7 


Past events 


0 


1 


1 .0000 


2.5000 


8 


Courses 


3 


1 


4.0000 


2.0000 


9 


MSe 


0 


1 


1.0000 


2.5000 


10 


BSc 


0 


1 


1.0000 


2.5000 


11 


MPhil/PhD 


0 


2 


1.0000 


4.0000 


12 


Research 


3 


1 


9.1874 


2.0000 


13 


Activities 


0 


1 


1 .0000 


2.5000 


14 


Students 


3 


1 


8.1874 


2.5000 


15 


Azy 


0 


1 


1.0000 


2.8333 


16 


Kevin 


0 


1 


1.0000 


2.8333 


17 


Edgar 


1 


2 


6.1874 


17.4999 


18 


Staff 


3 


1 


8.1874 


2.0000 


19 


Chris 


0 


1 


1 .0000 


2.5000 


20 


George 


0 


1 


1 .0000 


2.5000 


21 


Alex 


1 


2 


6.1874 


17.31 17 



Table 1. Potential gain and gain rank values for example 



it is query specific and returns the relevance of a page with respect to a given query, 
where the query is viewed as representing the goal of the navigation session. In this 
interpretation /i can be viewed as the scoring function of a search engine with respect 
to a given query. In both interpretations of /x the user initiating a navigation session 
would like to maximise the relevance (or suitability) of the trail to the query. The 
relevance of a trail 

T = Ui^U2^...^ Un 

is realised by its score, which is a function of the scores of the individual Web pages 
of the trail; we denote the scoring function of a trail by p. Five reasonable scoring 
functions for a trail are: 

1 . The average score of the URLs in the trail, i.e. 

p(T) = avgiT) = . 

2. The average score of the distinct URLs in the trail, i.e. for the purpose of obtaining 
the scoring of the trail, each URL in the trail is counted only once. In this case p 
is denoted by avg_dist. 

3. The sum of the scores of the distinct URLs in the trail divided by the number of 
pages in the trail; this scoring function penalises the trail when a URL is visited 
more than once. In this case p is denoted by suni-dist. 
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4. The sum of the discounted scores of the URLs in the trail, where the discounted 
score of the URL in the ith position in the trail, is the score of Ui with respect 
to the query multiplied by 7^“^, where 0 < 7 < 1 is the discount factor. The 
discounted score of T is given by 

n 

p{T) = discount{T) = Y^p(U,) 7 *“^ 

?:=i 

5. The maximal score of all of the URLs in the trail. In this case p is denoted by 

max. 

We can also combine scoring functions 3 and 4 by discounting in function 3 
each URL according to its previous number of occurrences within the trail. (This 
combination of scoring functions, in addition to sum.dist, are the ones we have used 
in the navigation system we are developing, which is discussed towards the end of this 
section.) We observe that all the trail scoring functions we have defined are bounded 
due to the definition of p and the fact that N is finite, and as a result an important 
property of the above trail scoring functions is that they define convergent sequences. 

We now describe the algorithm assuming one URL as its starting point although, 
in general, the algorithm will take as input several starting points and compute the 
best trail for each one of them; see the pseudocode of Algorithm 2. Starting from the 
initial URL, the algorithm follows links from anchor to destination according to the 
topology of the Web, that is, when an out-link exists from the Web page identified by 
its URL then it may be traversed by the algorithm. 

The algorithm builds a navigation tree whose root node is labelled by the URL of 
the starting point. Each time a destination URL is chosen a new node is added to the 
navigation tree and is labelled by the destination URL. Nodes that may be added to 
the navigation tree as a result of traversing a link that has not yet been followed from 
an existing node are called tip nodes (or simply tips). We also consider the special 
case when a link has been traversed to a destination URL and the page associated 
with this URL has no out-links. Nodes in the navigation tree which are labelled by 
such URLs are called sinks and are also considered to be tip nodes. 

At any given stage of the running of the algorithm each tip node in the current 
state of the navigation tree is considered to be a destination of an anchor of a link to be 
followed; in the case when the tip node is a sink we can consider the destination to be 
the sink itself. The algorithm uses a random device to choose a tip node to be added 
to the navigation tree; in the special case when the tip node is a sink the navigation 
tree remains unchanged. The weight that is attached to a tip node for the purpose 
of the probabilistic choice is proportional to the score of the trail induced by the tip 
node, which is the unique sequence of URLs labelling the nodes in the navigation 
tree forming a path from the root node of the tree to the tip node under consideration. 
(The exact formula for calculating the probability of a tip node is given below.) We 
call the process of adding a tip node to the navigation tree node extension. The Best 
Trail algorithm terminates after a prescribed number of node extensions, each such 
extension being a single iteration within the algorithm. 
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The algorithm has two separate stages, the first being the exploration stage and 
the second being the convergence stage. Each stage comprises a preset number of 
iterations. During the exploration stage a tip node is chosen with probability purely 
proportional to the score of the trail that it induces. During the convergence stage we 
apply a “cooling schedule”, where tip nodes which induce trails having higher scores 
are given exponentially higher weights at each iteration according to the rank of their 
trails, as determined by their trail scores, and the number of iterations completed so 
far in the convergence stage. A parameter called the discrimination factor, vv^hich is 
a real number strictly between zero and one, determines the convergence rate. When 
the algorithm terminates the best trail is returned, which is the highest ranking trail 
induced by the tip nodes of the navigation tree. The convergence of the algorithm 
to the absolute best trail is guaranteed, provided the number of iterations in both 
stages of the algorithm is large enough and the discrimination factor is not too low. 
The Best Trail algorithm can be modified so that the discrimination factor decreases 
dynamically during the convergence stage. 

We now define the terminology used for the Best Trail algorithm, given a starting 
URL, say U, of the current navigation session. 

1. The unfolding of G is a possibly infinite tree having root U, resulting from 
traversing G starting from U in such a way that each time a URL is revisited 
during the traversal of G a duplicate of this URL is added to the node set of the 
unfolding of G. Thus duplicates of a URL resulting from multiple visits result in 
distinct nodes in the unfolding of G although their individual scores are identical. 
(Note that the unfolding of G is finite if and only if G is acyclic.) 

2. A navigation tree having root U is a finite subtree of the unfolding of (1. 

3. A frontier node of a navigation tree is either 

a) a leaf node in the tree, or 

b) a node, say m, in the tree associated, say with URL (/,, such that the set of 
URLs associated with the successors of m in the navigation tree is a proper 
subset of lmks{U-i), i.e. there is a link in E with anchor U-j that has not yet 
been traversed during the current navigation session. 

4. A tip node in a navigation tree is either 

a) a node which is associated with a sink in G, i.e. a node whose associated 
URL has no successors in G; we call such a tip node a sink node (we note 
that in this case the tip node is also a frontier node which is a leaf), or 

b) a node, say m, associated with a successor in G of one of the URLs associ- 
ated with a frontier node, say mf in the navigation tree, such that rn is the 
destination of a link that has not yet been traversed from the URL associated 
with m'. 

5. The score of a trail induced by a tip node, say t, is the score of the trail which is 
the unique sequence of URLs labelling the nodes in the navigation tree forming 
a path from the root node of the tree to t\ we overload p and denote this score by 
p{t). 

6. The extension of a navigation tree with a one of its tip nodes, which we call node 
extension, is done according to the following two cases; 
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a) if the tip node is a sink node then the navigation tree remains unchanged, 
otherwise 

b) add a new node and edge to the navigation tree such that the anchor node of 
this edge is the parent frontier node of this tip node and the destination node 
is the tip node itself. The new node becomes a frontier node of the extended 
navigation tree. 

Assuming that Ui is the starting URL of the Best Trail algorithm for the Web 
topology shown in Fig. 1, a possible navigation tree after seven node extensions is 
given in Fig. 3. Each node in the navigation tree is annotated with a unique number 
and with its URL; the tip nodes of the navigation tree have shaded boundaries. The 
root of the navigation tree is node 0, which is labelled by the starting URL Ui, and the 
nodes that were added to the navigation tree as a result of the seven node extensions 
are numbered from 1 to 7. 



8:U2 




11:U4 12:U5 



Fig. 3. An example navigation tree 
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The frontier nodes of the navigation tree are 1, 5, 6 and 7. Node 1 is also a tip 
node of the navigation tree since it is a sink. Node 5 is the parent of two tip nodes, 
numbered 8 and 9. Node 6 is the parent of a single tip node, numbered 10. Similarly, 
node 7 is the parent of two tip nodes, numbered 11 and 12. Table 2 shows the tips, 
their induced trails and the score of these trails according to the five trail scoring 
functions we defined in Sect. 2. As can be seen in this example, the trail to tip 1 1 is 
the highest scoring trail, irrespective of the scoring function used. 



Tip 


Induced trail 


avg 


avg-dist 


surri-dist 


discount {y = 0.75) 


max 
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U,,U2 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


3.25 


3.00 


8 


UuU-i,U4,UuU2 


2.40 


2.75 


2.20 


6.68 


5.00 


9 


UuUaMAMuU^ 


2.20 


2.66 


1.60 


6.31 


5.00 


10 


Ui,lh,Ur„U,i,Ui 


2.60 


3.00 


2.40 


7.03 


6.00 


11 


Ui.Ua,U5,Uo,Ua,U4 


3.17 


3.40 


2.83 


8.53 


6.00 


12 


UiM:i,Ur,,U(i.U:uUr, 


2.83 


3.00 


2.00 


8.06 


6.00 



Table 2. The trails induced by the tips and their scores 



We now define several auxiliary functions and parameters used in the Best Trail 
algorithm, given a navigation tree Dj and a tip node t of D,. 



1 . The discrimination factor, denoted by df, is a parameter such that 0 < df < 1. 
Intuitively, df allows us to discriminate between “good” trails and “bad” trails by 
reducing the influence of trails which perform badly. Thus during the convergence 
stage “better” trails get assigned exponentially higher probability, taking into 
account the fact that the longer the history the more influence “better” trails have. 
This weighting guarantees that, asymptotically, the ‘best” trail will eventually 
have probability one. 

2. /explore > 0 is the number of iterations during the exploration stage of the algo- 
rithm. 

3. /converge ^ 1 is the number of iterations during the convergence stage of the 
algorithm. 

4. The rank of the trail induced by a tip node tk of Dj, denoted by T{ti,), is the 
position of p{tk) within the set of scores of the trails induced by the tip nodes 
^ 1 , ^ 2 , • • • , tn, when the scores are arranged in descending order of magnitude 
and duplicate scores are removed. 

5. The probability of a tip node, t of Dj, where a is either 1 or df and j denotes 
either an exploration or convergence step, is denoted by P{DjJ. a. j), and given 
by 






p{t) ■ (PP-' 
Y.LiPiC)-aP'Pr 



where ■ ■ ■ , t-n } is the set of tip nodes of D, . 
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The interpretation of P{Di^ t, a, j) is the probability of a tip node t in the nav- 
igation tree Dj. We note that when a = 1 then this probability of t is purely 
proportional to the the score of the trail it induces. 

6. extend{Di, t) returns a navigation tree resulting from the extension of D, with 
tip node t. 

1. select{Di^a^ j), where a is either 1 or df and j denotes either an exploration 
or convergence step, returns a tip of Di chosen by a random device operating 
according to the probability distribution function P{Di,t, a,j). 

8. best(D^) returns the trail with the highest score from the set of trails induced by 
the set of tip nodes of Di. (If there is more than one highest scoring trail choose 
the shorter one, otherwise choose any one of them uniformly at random.) 

9. overalLbest{{Ti,T 2 , . . . where {Ti,T 2 , . . . ,T/v/} is a set of M trails, 

returns the highest scoring trail from this set; we call this trail the best trail. (If 
there is more than one highest scoring trail choose the shorter one, otherwise 
choose any one of them uniformly at random.) 

The Best Trail algorithm, whose pseudocode is given in Algorithm 2, takes K > 1 
starting URLs, Ui, U 2 , . . . , Uk. and a parameter M > 1, which specifies the num- 
ber of repetitions of the algorithm for each input URL. It outputs a set of K trails 
{Bi, ^ 2 , . . . , Bk}, one for each input URL. 

Algorithm 2 (Best_Trail({Ui , U 2 , . . . , M)) 

1 . begin 

2. for A: = 1 to iL do 

3. for i = 1 to M do 

4. A ^ {Uk}; 

5. for J 1 to /explore do 

6. t ^ select{Di^ 

7. ^ extend{Di^t); 

8. end for 

9. for J — 1 to /conv( rge do 

10. t ^ select (D^.df^j); 

11. Dj i— extend(Di^t); 

12. end for 

13. P e- best{D,)\ 

14. end for 

15. Bk ^ ovexallJjest{{Ti^ 72, • • • ^ Tm})\ 

1 6. end for 

17. return {^ 1 , B 2 , . . . , B^}: 

18. end. 



The algorithm has a main outer for loop starting at line 2 and ending at line 16, 
which computes the best trail for each one of the K input URLs. The first inner for 
loop starting at line 3 and ending at line 1 4 recomputes the best trail M times, given the 
starting URL Uk. The overall best trail over the M iterations with the same starting 
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URL is chosen at line 15 of the algorithm. We note that because of the stochastic 
nature of the algorithm, we may get different trails T, at line 1 3 of the algorithm from 
two separate iterations of the for loop starting at line 3 and ending at line 14. The 
algorithm has two further inner for loops, the first one starting at line 5 and ending at 
line 8 comprises the exploration stage of the algorithm, and the second one starting 
at line 9 and ending at line 12 comprises the convergence stage of the algorithm. 
Finally, the set of K best trails for the set of K input URLs is returned at line 17 of 
the algorithm. 

One important issue is removing redundancy from the output trails to increase 
their relevance to users viewing them. We consider a trail to be redundant if all the 
pages in the trail are contained in another more relevant trail. Within a trail, we 
consider a page to be redundant if either it is not relevant to the user query or if the 
page is duplicated previously in the trail, and removing the page leaves a valid trail 
with respect to the topology of the Web graph. 

Optimisation of the algorithm and implementation issues are discussed in [70|. 
Therein we also report on experiments we have run to test the behaviour of the 
algorithm and discuss how to tune its various parameters. The application of the Best 
Trail algorithm for keyword search with a relational database is discussed in [7 1 1. 

We now briefly describe a navigation system we have been developing that uses 
the Best Trail algorithm to construct trails that are relevant to a user’s query. The 
trails are presented to the user in a treelike structure with which he or she can interact. 
This is in sharp contrast to a search engine, which merely outputs a list of pages that 
are relevant to the user query without addressing the problem of which trail the user 
should follow. 

The navigation system obtains the preferred trails for navigation, given a user 
query, from the navigation engine and requests pages for display from the Web site via 
a proxy. The navigation engine consists of two main modules: the information retrieval 
module, and the best trail module. The information retrieval module does conventional 
information retrieval over Web pages combined with using the potential gain metric 
to determine starting points for navigation. The best trail module implements the Best 
Trail algorithm to compute the preferred trails for navigation given the input query; 
see [70] for more details. 

The main mechanism of the user interface is the navigation tree winchm, which 
displays the preferred trails given the user query, organised in the form of a tree 
structure with the trails being ranked from the most preferred, according to their 
score. The user interacting with the navigation tree window can select any Web page 
on one of the preferred trails by clicking the corresponding link and thus causing the 
page to be displayed in the browser window. Putting the cursor over a link in the 
navigation tree window will cause a small window to popup, displaying the summary 
of the destination Web page. The mechanisms of the user interface provide the user 
with guidance and context throughout a navigation session. The user interface can be 
embodied within a Web site as a navigation mechanism complementing or replacing 
a Web site search engine. A screen shot for the query “neural networks” is shown in 
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Fig. 4; an alternative interface which displays trails in graphical form is described in 
[72]. The trails clearly indicate that both the BSc and MSc courses support neural 
network options and that Chris is involved in teaching the subject and doing research 
in this area. (We note that the single page trail, whose title is “Chris’s Home Page”, 
is in fact a Web page about neural network application projects, and is thus a case 
where the HTML title was not used effectively. Similarly, the page on the two-page 
trail with a link to the PDF file nn_prnt.pdf, whose title is also “Chris’s Home Page”, 
is in fact a Web page about understanding neuronal coding.) 
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Fig. 4. Navigation engine results for the query “neural networks” 



We conclude this section by mentioning a usability study we carried out to test 
whether our navigation system enhances users’ search experiences [461. Our results 
show the potential of navigational assistance in search tools, since overall, users of 
the navigation system employed fewer clicks and took less time in completing their 
tasks than those using a conventional search engine. One reason for these positive 
results may be that users of the navigation system did not have to click on the back 
button as much as users of a conventional search engine, but instead could use the 
navigation tree window. 
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8 Trail Records 

Here we present a model for analysing the record of trails that emerge from either 
an individual user or a group of users through navigation within the Web graph over 
a period a time. The model is within the area of Web usage mining [45], which is 
concerned with finding patterns in surfers’ navigation behaviour. 

We define a Web view (or a record of trails) as a collection of trails that are the 
result of user navigation sessions over a period of time. Thus a Web view is a subgraph 
of the Web graph induced by a collection of emergent trails. We limit the trails in a 
Web view by two threshold parameters, as follows; 

1 . support a G [0, 1); accept into the Web view only trails whose initial probability 

is greater than a 

2. confidence [5 G [0, 1); accept into the Web view only trails whose product of 

transition probabilities is greater than 

Alternatively, we accept into the Web view only trails whose overall probability 
is above some cut-point A G [0, 1), with A > cv • /A 

Let Ai be an ergodic Markov chain modelling user’s navigation behaviour within 
the Web graph. Then a Web view over M constrained by A is the set of all trails T in 
M such that the probability of T is greater than A. An alternative formalisation of a 
Web view separating the support and conhdence thresholds can also be given. 

We now describe a technique for constructing a Web view that is concerned with 
finding frequent user behaviour patterns. In Ai the high probability trails, i.e. those 
having probability above the cut-point, correspond to the user’s preferred trails. We 
assume that we have at our disposal Web log data; for example, collected from the 
user’s browser or from server logs, which make it is possible to infer user navigation 
sessions. (The log data could be collected for a group of users rather than a single user if 
we are interested in collaborative trails rather than personalised trails.) It is customary 
to define a navigation session as a sequence of page visits (i.e. URL requests) by the 
user where no two consecutive visits are separated by more than a prescribed amount 
of time, which is normally not more than half an hour. 

When sufficient such log data is available we preprocess this data into a collection 
of trails, each trail being represented as a sequence of URLs. Moreover, we assume 
that the start and end URLs of all trails correspond to the user’s home page. We note 
that a trail may appear more than once in this collection, since the user may follow 
the same trail on two or more different occasions. We then build an ergodic Markov 
chain (or equivalently HPA), say Ai, whose initial probabilities correspond to the 
frequency the user visited a page present in any one of the input trails, and whose 
transition probabilities correspond to the frequency that a link was followed in any 
one of the input trails. We observe that the states of Ai are the pages the user visited 
and the topology of Ai, i.e. its underlying graph, is induced by the links the user 
followed. In constructing Ai we have implicitly assumed that when the user chooses 
a link to follow he or she does not base his or her decision on the previous pages 
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visited during the navigation session. That is, we have assumed that is a first-order 
Markov chain. This assumption can be relaxed so that N (with > 1) previous 
pages including the current one are taken into account; the case with = 1 is the 
first-order case when the user bases his or her decision only on the page currently 
being browsed. The parameter N is called the history depth. 

Given a history depth W > 1, a higher-order Markov chain can be reduced to a 
first-order Markov chain by aggregating states. The drawback of such a higher-order 
Markov chain is the increase in the number of states, which is expected to be n • 
where n is the number of states in the first-order Markov chain and b is the average 
number of out-links embedded in a page. Thus there is a trade-off between the history 
depth and the complexity of the Markov chain measured by its number of states. The 
decision on whether the gain in accuracy by adopting a higher-order Markov chain 
is significant can be aided by statistical techniques [15]. (Another approach we are 
looking at, which increases the history depth yet maintains a complexity as low as 
possible, is to use variable-order Markov chains [58] or dynamic Markov modelling 
[19]; see [41].) 

Once the HPA M has been constructed from the collection of trails, which have 
been preprocessed from the log data, we employ a Depth-First Search (DFS) to find 
all the trails in Ai starting from the user’s home page and having probability above 
the cut-point A. We have run extensive experiments with synthetic and real data to test 
the performance of the DFS algorithm [8]. It transpires that for a given cut-point there 
is a strong linear correlation between the size of Af , measured by its number of states, 
and the running time of the algorithm, measured by the number of links it traverses. 
Moreover, for a given cut-point, the number of mined trails increases linearly with 
the size of A/1. On the other hand, the number of mined trails increases exponentially 
with the decrease in the cut-point. 

The DFS algorithm has two main drawbacks. First, since it is an exhaustive search 
it will, in general, return too many trails. Second, if we increase the cut-point to reduce 
the number of trails, then on average the returned trails become short, and therefore 
may not be very interesting. These observations have led us to develop two heuristics 
for mining high quality trails. Our first approach [9], which we call the fine-grained 
heuristic, limits the numbers of trails returned via a stopping parameter, which is 
between zero and one, that determines an upper bound on the sum of probabilities 
of the returned trails. The method used to implement this heuristic is to explore 
trails whose probability is above the cut-point one by one and in decreasing order 
of probability. When the stopping parameter is zero then the fine-grained heuristic 
reduces to the DFS algorithm, and as the parameter gets closer to one less trails 
are returned. Our initial results show that for a given cut-point the number of trails 
decreases almost linearly with the increase in the stopping parameter, indicating that 
the stopping parameter provides good control over the number of trails. Our second 
approach [10], which we call the inverse-fisheye heuristic, is a method of obtaining 
longer trails while controlling their number. This is obtained by having a dynamic cut- 
point which is high at the initial stage of the exploration in order to limit the number 
of trails, and decreases in subsequent stages in order to allow further exploration of 
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the selected trails. The user specifies a maximum exploration depth, which limits the 
length of the trails returned. Our initial results show that if the initial cut-point is not 
too low and the decrease in the cut-point at each step is gradual then we can reduce 
the number of trails while increasing their average length. 

A different approach has been put forward by Schechter et al. [60] with the aim 
of using Web log data to predict the next URL to be requested from a user. Their 
algorithm essentially constructs a suffix tree [3] generated from user trails within a 
navigation session inferred from the log data. A suffix of a trail is added to the tree 
only if the occurrence count of the predecessor node of the suffix is greater than a 
predefined threshold. An algorithm is devised that finds the maximal prefix of a trail 
in the suffix tree that matches the current user trail, and then uses the found trail to 
predict the next URL as the next node in the tree that is on this trail. Using our example 
Web graph shown in Fig. 2, a user trail might correspond to 

SCSIS -> Research -4 Students, 

matching the prefix of two trails in the suffix tree having Azy and Kevin as their next 
node. The algorithm will predict either Azy or Kevin as the next page the user will 
browse, depending on which one was traversed more frequently by the user. 

We have extended our model to include physical spaces as well as virtual Web 
spaces [42]. We now distinguish between a trail, which may be through a physical 
space such as a museum exhibit, and a trail record, which is a hypertextual trail 
providing an account of the user navigation session, be it physical or virtual. Trail 
records thus provide us with a model of users’ actions, which can be viev/ed as a 
spatial/temporal account of their activities. Such records of a physical experience act 
as a memory aid that can be expanded by further experiences and additional content. 
Moreover, using the data mining techniques we described above, user navigation 
patterns through the space under consideration can be inferred. 

We close this section with a brief discussion of a stochastic model of users surhng 
the Web [28, 37] . In this model each page a user visits has a value and the user browsing 
a page has to decide if to continue surfing by clicking on a link or to stop surfing. In 
Huberman et al. [28] the user will continue surfing if the expected cost, to the user, 
of continuing is smaller than the expected gain obtained from future information in 
pages which will be browsed. Analysis based on this model leads to a power-law 
distribution, where the probability of surfing by following L links is proportional to 
Huberman’s model does not take into account the topology of the Web graph 
being navigated. In Levene et al. [37] the user is assumed to be navigating within a 
Markov chain reperenting the Web graph, where longer trails are less probable than 
shorter trails. Again a power-law distribution, which is proportional to the length of 
the trail being navigated, is derived for the probability of surfing. 



9 Navigation in the Mobile Web 

The ability to connect to the internet through mobile devices such as mobile phones 
and handheld and portable computing devices means that we can be connected “any- 
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time” and “anywhere”. The limitations of mobile devices in terms of screen size, 
computing power and lack of traditional input devices, such as keyboard and mouse, 
means that alternative input modalities such as pen and voice will become prevalent, 
and innovative software solutions such as voice recognition, handwriting recognition 
and predictive text systems will be necessary. Information needs that do not require 
complex and lengthy navigation, such as browsing news headlines, addresses and 
train schedules, can readily be supported on mobile devices. Other information needs 
which are more navigational, such as information gathering on a particular topic are 
poorly suited for mobile devices [62]. The issues relating to the user interface design 
on mobile devices to support search are discussed in the chapter by Smyth and Cotter. 

As location sensing technologies are already widely available [27], location-aware 
services, which focus the application to the physical location of a user, can play 
an important role in narrowing down the information need a mobile user has. For 
example, technologies such as GPS can assist users in physical navigation, such as 
helping them to find a local restaurant serving their favourite cuisine. We note that 
we can also add the time dimension to mobile services to further narrow down the 
information need; in the local restaurant example, the time of day will obviously have 
an effect on the answer. 

An interesting specialisation of a common navigation tool is that of dynamic book- 
marks [22], where bookmarked pages may vary from location to location. As opposed 
to storing the URL of the bookmarked page, a dynamic bookmark is associated with 
a name and a set of attributes such as the type of service required. One idea that has 
to be further investigated is the creation of dynamic authored trails, which provide 
the user with a specific set of information needs. For example, the trail 

News Headlines ^ Top Shares ^ Directions to Hotel Nearest Restaurant 

may be useful on a business trip, where each information need is only instantiated at 
the instruction of the user within a time and location context. 

We briefly mention two recent attempts to improve navigation from mobile de- 
vices. Anderson et al. [2] developed an adaptive algorithm to improve Web navigation 
for mobile devices by adding shortcut links to Web pages, thus allowing the user to 
reach a destination page as quickly as possible. Their algorithm for creating high- 
quality shortcuts is based on the user’s navigation history. Smyth and Cotter [64] 
investigate the navigation problem within mobile portals, where personalisation tech- 
niques can reduce the click-distance to relevant information. By collecting the user’s 
past clicks on menu items, conditional probabilities can be computed and more prob- 
able paths suggested to the user. 



10 Navigation in Social Networks 

Viewing the Web as a social network has resulted in novel techniques to enhance Web 
search and navigation [34]. In this context several researchers have gathered evidence 
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that the Web is a power-law network in the sense that its in-degree distribution (and 
to a lesser extend its out-degree distribution) follows a power law [ 1 2 J . Moreover, the 
Web obeys the small-world property of having a short average distances between any 
two connected pages; this distance was shown to be roughly 16 clicks [12]. 

The fact that short paths exist between two pages does not imply that they are 
computationally easy to find. Kleinberg [33] investigated this problem in the context 
of a two-dimensional lattice structure, where nodes have short-range links to their 
immediate neighbours in the lattice and long-range links to more distant nodes ac- 
cording to a parameter that determines the probability of a link between two nodes as 
a function of their lattice distance. He found that a decentralised algorithm, in which 
the only information known to the searcher of a short path is purely local, exists if 
and only if the parameter’s value is two, i.e. long-range links follow an inverse-square 
distribution. The algorithm is “greedy” in the sense that it chooses a link that brings 
it as close as possible to the target. 

Adamic et al. [1] consider a more realistic scenario, where no global information 
about the position of the target node is available to the searcher, and where the topology 
is not restricted to a lattice. They show that random walks in power-law networks 
naturally lead to nodes with a high in-degree but that intentionally following nodes 
with a high in-degree performs even better. From their analysis they conclude that 
local search strategies in power-law graphs scale sublinearly with the size of the graph. 
Similar results were shown by Kim et al. |31], who formulated the problem in terms 
of finding short paths between two nodes in the network. 

Watts et al. [69] consider the property of searchability in social networks, where 
searchability is defined as the property of being able to find a target quickly. We recast 
their model in terms of locating pages in the Web graph. In this model Web pages 
are the individuals in the social network, and their out-going links are their network 
neighbours. Each Web page can have several semantic categories attached to it; these 
are the set of identities of the page. For example, the School’s home page may be 
categorised both in terms of its subject area, i.e. Computer Science, and in terms of 
its location within the University of London, implying that the page belongs to two 
groups of Web pages according to its dual identity. We assume it possible to measure 
similarity between pairs of pages within an ontology, for example, within a category 
of the Open Directory structure. The similarity between two pages within a category 
can be defined as the least number of levels needed to reach a common ancestor 
category; other similarity measures, say involving textual similarity, are possible. 
The social distance between two pages, each having several identities, is defined as 
the smallest distance over all common identities that the two pages may have. So, for 
example, the distance between the School of Computer Science and a noncomputing 
school within the University of London may be one, while the distance between the 
School of Computer Science and another school of computing outside the University 
of London may be greater than one due to different research area specialisations. 
Under some distributional assumptions, which enable simulation of the model. Watts 
et al. [69] show that using only local knowledge of the neighbours of a page within 
the network and knowledge of the set of identities of the target page, the target can be 
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found quickly. The algorithm to find the target is a “greedy” one similar to Kleinberg’s 
algorithm [33], which chooses to follow the link to a neighbour that is closest to the 
target in terms of social distance. 

This approach seems to reconcile directory-based navigation and link-based nav- 
igation on the Web, where users navigate within the Web topology, choosing links 
according to their semantic proximity to the goal. It also has some similarity with the 
Best Trail algorithm, presented above, where navigation is link-based but the choice 
of link is made according to the information need of the user. 



11 Open Problems 

We close this chapter with a list of several open research problems that warrant further 

investigation. 

• One important issue that is not well understood is how to evaluate navigation trails. 
In the Information Retrieval community there is a strong tradition of evaluation 
in terms of precision and recall [4], but it is not clear how these notions carry over 
to the realm of trails. 

• It would be interesting to compare the potential gain and gain rank metrics to 
other Web metrics such as PageRank and investigate whether it is beneficial for 
them to be combined in some manner. 

• Another issue that is still open is how to incorporate personalisation and collab- 
oration within the context of our model of trail records. 

• The Best Trail is essentially a probabilistic best first algorithm. It would be worth 
investigating whether it could be applied within the artificial intelligence domain. 

• Designing novel user interfaces for trail-based systems is another area that is under 
developed, yet highly important. 
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Summary. The large size and the dynamic nature of the Web make it necessary to continually 
maintain Web based information retrieval systems. Crawlers facilitate this process by following 
hyperlinks in Web pages to automatically download new and updated Web pages. While some 
systems rely on crawlers that exhaustively crawl the Web, others incorporate “focus” within 
their crawlers to harvest application- or topic-specific collections. In this chapter we discuss the 
basic issues related to developing an infrastructure for crawlers. This is followed by a review 
of several topical crawling algorithms, and evaluation metrics that may be used to judge their 
performance. Given that many innovative applications of Web crawling are still being invented, 
we briefly discuss some that have already been developed. 



1 Introduction 

Web crawlers are programs that exploit the graph structure of the Web to move from 
page to page. In their infancy such programs were also called wanderers, robots, 
spiders, fish, and worms, words that are quite evocative of Web imagery. It may be 
observed that the noun “crawler” is not indicative of the speed of these programs, as 
they can be considerably fast. In our own experience, we have been able to crawl up 
to tens of thousands of pages within a few minutes while consuming a small fraction 
of the available bandwidth.^ 

From the beginning, a key motivation for designing Web crawlers has been to 
retrieve Web pages and add them or their representations to a local repository. Such 
a repository may then serve particular application needs such as those of a Web 
search engine. In its simplest form a crawler starts from a seed page and then uses the 
external links within it to attend to other pages. The process repeats with the new pages 

^ We used a Pentium 4 workstation with an Internet2 connection. 
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offering more external links to follow, until a sufficient number of pages are identified 
or some higher-level objective is reached. Behind this simple description lies a host 
of issues related to network connections, spider traps, canonicalizing URLs, parsing 
HTML pages, and the ethics of dealing with remote Web servers. In fact, a current 
generation Web crawler can be one of the most sophisticated yet fragile parts [5] of 
the application in which it is embedded. 

Were the Web a static collection of pages we would have little long-term use 
for crawling. Once all the pages had been fetched to a repository (like a search 
engine’s database), there would be no further need for crawling. However, the Web 
is a dynamic entity with subspaces evolving at differing and often rapid rates. Hence 
there is a continual need for crawlers to help applications stay current as new pages 
are added and old ones are deleted, moved or modified. 

General-purpose search engines serving as entry points to Web pages strive for 
coverage that is as broad as possible. They use Web crawlers to maintain their index 
databases [3], amortizing the cost of crawling and indexing over the millions of queries 
received by them. These crawlers are blind and exhaustive in their approach, with 
comprehensiveness as their major goal. In contrast, crawlers can be selective about 
the pages they fetch and are then referred to as preferential or heuristic-based crawlers 
[10, 6j. These may be used for building focused repositories, automating resource 
discovery, and facilitating software agents. There is a vast literature on preferential 
crawling applications including [15, 9, 31, 20, 26, 3]. Preferential crawlers built to 
retrieve pages within a certain topic are called topical or focused crawlers. Synergism 
between search engines and topical crawlers is certainly possible, with the latter 
taking on the specialized responsibility of identifying subspaces relevant to particular 
communities of users. Techniques for preferential crawling that focus on improving 
the “freshness” of a search engine have also been suggested [3]. 

Although a significant portion of this chapter is devoted to description of crawlers 
in general, the overall slant, particularly in the latter sections, is toward topical 
crawlers. There are several dimensions about topical crawlers that make them an 
exciting object of study. One key question that has motivated much research is: How 
is crawler selectivity to be achieved? Rich contextual aspects, such as the goals of the 
parent application, lexical signals within the Web pages, and also features of the graph 
built from pages already seen, are all reasonable kinds of evidence to exploit. Addi- 
tionally, crawlers can and often do differ in their mechanisms for using the evidence 
available to them. 

A second major aspect that is important to consider when studying crawlers, es- 
pecially topical crawlers, is the nature of the crawl task. Crawl characteristics such as 
queries and/or keywords provided as input criteria to the crawler, user-profiles, and de- 
sired properties of the pages to be fetched (similar pages, popular pages, authoritative 
pages, etc.) can lead to significant differences in crawler design and implementation. 
The task could be constrained by parameters like the maximum number of pages to be 
fetched (long crawls versus short crawls) or the available memory. Hence, a crawling 
task can be viewed as a constrained multiobjective search problem. However, the wide 
variety of objective functions, coupled with the lack of appropriate knowledge about 
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the search space, make the problem a hard one. Furthermore, a crawler may have to 
deal with optimization issues such as local versus global optima [28]. 

The last key dimension is regarding crawler evaluation strategies necessary to 
make comparisons and determine circumstances under which one or the other crawlers 
work best. Comparisons must be fair and be made with an eye toward drawing out 
statistically significant differences. Not only does this require a sufficient number 
of crawl runs but also sound methodologies that consider the temporal nature of 
crawler outputs. Significant challenges in evaluation include the general unavailability 
of relevant sets for particular topics or queries. Thus evaluation typically relies on 
defining measures for estimating page importance. 

The first part of this chapter presents a crawling infrastructure and within this 
describes the basic concepts in Web crawling. Following this, we review a number of 
crawling algorithms that are suggested in the literature. We then discuss current meth- 
ods to evaluate and compare performance of different crawlers. Finally, we outline 
the use of Web crawlers in some applications. 



2 Building a Crawling Infrastructure 

Figure 1 shows the flow of a basic sequential crawler (in Sect. 2.6 we consider multi- 
threaded crawlers). The crawler maintains a list of unvisited URLs called iht frontier. 
The list is initialized with seed URLs, which may be provided by a user or another 
program. Each crawling loop involves picking the next URL to crawl from the fron- 
tier, fetching the page corresponding to the URL through HTTP, parsing the retrieved 
page to extract the URLs and application- specific information, and finally adding the 
unvisited URLs to the frontier. Before the URLs are added to the frontier they may be 
assigned a score that represents the estimated benefit of visiting the page correspond- 
ing to the URL. The crawling process may be terminated when a certain number of 
pages have been crawled. If the crawler is ready to crawl another page and the frontier 
is empty, the situation signals a deadend for the crawler. The crawler has no new page 
to fetch, and hence it stops. 

Crawling can be viewed as a graph search problem. The Web is seen as a large 
graph with pages at its nodes and hyperlinks as its edges. A crawler starts at a few 
of the nodes (seeds) and then follows the edges to reach other nodes. The process of 
fetching a page and extracting the links within it is analogous to expanding a node 
in graph search. A topical crawler tries to follow edges that are expected to lead to 
portions of the graph that are relevant to a topic. 

2.1 Frontier 

The frontier is the to-do list of a crawler that contains the URLs of unvisited pages. In 
graph search terminology the frontier is an open list of unexpanded (unvisited) nodes. 
Although it may be necessary to store the frontier on disk for large -scale crawlers, we 
will represent the frontier as an in-memory data structure for simplicity. Based on the 
available memory, one can decide the maximum size of the frontier. Because of the 
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Fig. 1. Flow of a basic sequential crawler 



large amount of memory available on PCs today, a frontier size of a 100,000 URLs 
or more is not exceptional. Given a maximum frontier size we need a mechanism to 
decide which URLs to ignore when this limit is reached. Note that the frontier can 
fill rather quickly as pages are crawled. One can expect around 60,000 URLs in the 
frontier with a crawl of 10,000 pages, assuming an average of about 7 links per page 
[30]. 

The frontier may be implemented as a FIFO queue, in which case we have a 
breadth-first crawler that can be used to blindly crawl the Web. The URL to crawl 
next comes from the head of the queue, and the new URLs are added to the tail of the 
queue. Because of the limited size of the frontier, we need to make sure that we do not 
add duplicate URLs into the frontier. A linear search to find out if a newly extracted 
URL is already in the frontier is costly. One solution is to allocate some amount of 
available memory to maintain a separate hash-table (with URL as key) to store each of 
the frontier URLs for fast lookup. The hash-table must be kept synchronized with the 
actual frontier. A more time -consuming alternative is to maintain the frontier itself 
as a hash-table (again with URL as key). This would provide fast lookup for avoiding 
duplicate URLs. However, each time the crawler needs a URL to crawl, it would need 
to search and pick the URL with the earliest time stamp (the time when a URL was 
added to the frontier). If memory is less of an issue than speed, the first solution may 
be preferred. Once the frontier reaches its maximum size, the breadth-first crawler 
can add only one unvisited URL from each new page crawled. 

If the frontier is implemented as a priority queue we have a preferential crawler, 
which is also known as a best-first crawler. The priority queue may be a dynamic 
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array that is always kept sorted by the estimated score of unvisited URLs. At each 
step, the best URL is picked from the head of the queue. Once the corresponding page 
is fetched, the URLs are extracted from it and scored based on some heuristic. They 
are then added to the frontier in such a manner that the order of the priority queue 
is maintained. We can avoid duplicate URLs in the frontier by keeping a separate 
hash-table for lookup. Once the frontier’s maximum size (MAX) is exceeded, only the 
best MAX URLs are kept in the frontier. 

If the crawler finds the frontier empty when it needs the next URL to crawl,the 
crawling process comes to a halt. With a large value of MAX and several seed URLs 
the frontier will rarely reach the empty state. 

At times, a crawler may encounter a spider trap that leads it to a large number of 
different URLs that refer to the same page. One way to alleviate this problem is by 
limiting the number of pages that the crawler accesses from a given domain. The code 
associated with the frontier can make sure that every consecutive sequence of k (say 
100) URLs, picked by the crawler, contains only one URL from a fully qualified host 
name (e.g., www. cnn . com). As side effects, the crawler is polite by not accessing 
the same Web site too often [14], and the crawled pages tend to be more diverse. 

2.2 History and Page Repository 

The crawl history is a time-stamped list of URLs that were fetched by the crawler. 
In effect, it shows the path of the crawler through the Web, starting from the seed 
pages. A URL entry is made into the history only after fetching the corresponding 
page. This history may be used for post-crawl analysis and evaluations. For example, 
we can associate a value with each page on the crawl path and identify significant 
events (such as the discovery of an excellent resource). While history may be stored 
occasionally to the disk, it is also maintained as an in-memory data structure. This 
provides for a fast lookup to check whether a page has been crawled or not. This check 
is important to avoid revisiting pages and also to avoid adding the URLs of crawled 
pages to the limited size frontier. For the same reasons it is important to canonicalize 
the URLs (Sect. 2.4) before adding them to the history. 

Once a page is fetched, it may be stored/indexed for the master application (such 
as a search engine). In its simplest form a page repository may store the crawled 
pages as separate files. In that case, each page must map to a unique file name. One 
way to do this is to map each page’s URL to a compact string using some form of 
hashing function with low probability of collisions (for uniqueness of file names). 
The resulting hash value is used as the file name. We use the MD5 one-way hash- 
ing function that provides a 128-bit hash code for each URL. Implementations of 
MD5 and other hashing algorithms are readily available in different programming 
languages (e.g., refer to Java 2 security framework^). The 128-bit hash value is 
then converted into a 32-character hexadecimal equivalent to get the file name. For 
example, the content of http : / /www. uiowa . edu/ is stored into a file named 
1607 6657742 6eld01fcb773 5 091ec584. This way we have fixed-length file 

http : / /java . sun . com 
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names for URLs of arbitrary size. (Of course, if the application needs to cache only a 
few thousand pages, one may use a simpler hashing mechanism.) The page repository 
can also be used to check if a URL has been crawled before by converting it to its 
32-character file name and checking for the existence of that file in the repository. 
In some cases this may render unnecessary the use of an in-memory history data 
structure. 

2.3 Fetching 

In order to fetch a Web page, we need an HTTP client that sends an HTTP re- 
quest for a page and reads the response. The client needs to have timeouts to make 
sure that an unnecessary amount of time is not spent on slow servers or in read- 
ing large pages. In fact, we may typically restrict the client to download only the 
first 10-20KB of the page. The client needs to parse the response headers for status 
codes and redirections. We may also like to parse and store the last-modihed header 
to determine the age of the document. Error checking and exception handling are 
important during the page-fetching process since we need to deal with millions of 
remote servers using the same code. In addition, it may be benehcial to collect statis- 
tics on timeouts and status codes for identifying problems or automatically chang- 
ing timeout values. Modern programming languages such as Java and Perl provide 
very simple and often multiple programmatic interfaces for fetching pages from the 
Web. However, one must be careful in using high-level interfaces where it may be 
harder to find lower-level problems. For example, with Java one may want to use 
the java .net . Socket class to send HTTP requests instead of using the more 
ready-made j ava . net . HttpURLConnection class. 

No discussion about crawling pages from the Web can be complete without talking 
about the Robot Exclusion Protocol. This protocol provides a mechanism for Web 
server administrators to communicate their file access policies; more specifically to 
identify files that may not be accessed by a crawler. This is done by keeping a file 
named robots . txt under the root directory of the Web server (such as http : 
/ /WWW. biz . uiowa . edu/ robot s . txt). This hie provides access policy for 
different User-agents (robots or crawlers). A User-agent value of denotes a default 
policy for any crawler that does not match other User-agent values in the hie. A 
number of Disallow entries may be provided for a User-agent. Any URL that starts 
with the value of a Disallow held must not be retrieved by a crawler matching the 
User- agent. When a crawler wants to retrieve a page from a Web server, it must 
hrst fetch the appropriate robots . txt hie and make sure that the URL to be 
fetched is not disallowed. More details on this exclusion protocol can be found at 
http : / /WWW. robots txt . org/wc /norobots . html. It is efficient to cache 
the access policies of a number of servers recently visited by the crawler. This would 
avoid accessing a robots . txt hie each time you need to fetch a URL. However, 
one must make sure that cache entries remain sufficiently fresh. 
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2.4 Parsing 

Once a page has been fetched, we need to parse its content to extract information that 
will feed and possibly guide the future path of the crawler. Parsing may imply simple 
hyperlink/URL extraction or it may involve the more complex process of tidying up 
the HTML content in order to analyze the HTML tag tree (Sect. 2.5). Parsing might 
also involve steps to convert the extracted URL to a canonical form, remove stopwords 
from the page’s content, and stem the remaining words. These components of parsing 
are described next. 



URL Extraction and Canonicalization 

HTML parsers are freely available for many different languages. They provide the 
functionality to easily identify HTML tags and associated attribute-value pairs in a 
given HTML document. In order to extract hyperlink URLs from a Web page, we can 
use these parsers to find anchor tags and grab the values of associated href attributes. 
However, we do need to convert any relative URLs to absolute URLs using the base 
URL of the page from where they were retrieved. 

Different URLs that correspond to the same Web page can be mapped onto a single 
canonical form. This is important in order to avoid fetching the same page many times. 
Here are some of the steps used in typical URL canonicalization procedures: 

• Convert the protocol and hostname to lowercase. For example, 

HTTP : / /WWW . UIOWA . edu is converted to ht tp : / /www . uiowa . edu. 

• Remove the “anchor” or “reference” part of the URL. Hence, 

http : / /myspiders . biz . uiowa . edu / f aq . html#what is reduced to 
http: / /myspiders .biz .uiowa. edu/ f aq . html. 

• Perform URL encoding for some commonly used characters such 

as This would prevent the crawler from treating 

http://dollar.biz.uiowa.edu/~pant/ as a different URL from 
http://dollar.biz. uiowa . edu/%7Epant /. 

• For some URLs, add trailing “/”s. http : / /dollar . biz .uiowa . edu and 
http://dollar.biz. uiowa . edu/ must map to the same canonical form. 
The decision to add a trailing “/” will require heuristics in many cases. 

• Use heuristics to recognize default Web pages. File names such as index . html 
or index . htm may be removed from the URL with the assumption that they 
are the default files. If that is true, they would be retrieved by simply using the 
base URL. 

• Remove “..” and its parent directory from the URL path. Therefore, URL path 
/%7Epant/BizIntel/Seeds/ . . /ODPSeeds . dat is reduced to 
/%7Epant /Biz Intel /ODPSeeds . dat. 

• Leave the port numbers in the URL unless it is port 80. As an alternative, leave 
the port numbers in the URL and add port 80 when no port number is specified. 

It is important to be consistent while applying canonicalization rules. It is possible 
that two seemingly opposite rules work equally well (such as that for port numbers) 
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as long as you apply them consistently across URLs. Other canonicalization rules 
may be applied based on the application and prior knowledge about some sites (e.g., 
known mirrors). 

As noted earlier spider traps pose a serious problem for a crawler. The “dummy” 
URLs created by spider traps often become increasingly larger in size. A way to tackle 
such traps is by limiting the URL sizes to, say, 128 or 256 characters. 

Stoplisting and Stemming 

When parsing a Web page to extract content information or in order to score new 
URLs suggested by the page, it is often helpful to remove commonly used words or 
stopwords^ such as “it” and “can”. This process of removing stopwords from text is 
called stoplisting. Note that the Dialog^ system recognizes no more than nine words 
(“an,” “and,” “by,” “for,” “from,” “of,” “the,” “to,” and “with”) as the stopwords. In 
addition to stoplisting, one may also stem the words found in the page. The stemming 
process normalizes words by conflating a number of morphologically similar words 
to a single root form or stem. For example, “connect,” “connected,” and “connection” 
are all reduced to “connect.” Implementations of the commonly used Porter stem- 
ming algorithm [29] are easily available in many programming languages. One of the 
authors has experienced cases in the biomedical domain where stemming reduced the 
precision of the crawling results. 

2.5 HTML tag tree 

Crawlers may assess the value of a URL or a content word by examining the HTML 
tag context in which it resides. For this, a crawler may need to utilize the tag tree or 
Document Object Model (DOM) structure of the HTML page [8, 24, 27]. Figure 2 
shows a tag tree corresponding to an HTML source. The <html> tag forms the root 
of the tree, and various tags and texts form nodes of the tree. Unfortunately, many 
Web pages contain badly written HTML. For example, a start tag may not have an 
end tag (it may not be required by the HTML specification), or the tags may not be 
properly nested. In many cases, the <html> tag or the <body> tag is altogether 
missing from the HTML page. Thus structure-based criteria often require the prior 
step of converting a “dirty” HTML document into a well-formed one, a process that 
is called tidying an HTML page.^ This includes both the insertion of missing tags and 
the reordering of tags in the page. Tidying an HTML page is necessary for mapping 
the content of a page onto a tree structure with integrity, where each node has a 
single parent. Hence, it is an essential precursor to analyzing an HTML page as a tag 
tree. Note that analyzing the DOM structure is only necessary if the topical crawler 
intends to use the HTML document structure in a nontrivial manner. For example, if 

for an example list of stopwords refer to http : / /www. dcs . gla . ac . uk/ idom/ ir_ 

resources / linguist ic_uti Is / stop_words 

^ http://www.dialog.com 

® http : / /www.w3 . org/ People /Raggett /tidy/ 
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the crawler only needs the links within a page, and the text or portions of the text in 
the page, one can use simpler HTML parsers. Such parsers are also readily available 
in many languages. 



<head> 

'=U1le>Projecis</tille> 

c/head^ 

<body> 

<h4>Projects</h4> 

<ul> 

<lt> <a href="blink.htmr^LAMP<^a> Linkage analysis with multipfa processors '=/li> 

<li> <a hre1^"nice.Wmr>NICE</a> Tlie network infraslructure for cemtNnatDiial exploration ^i> 
<lt> <a href="amass.htmr>AMASS</a> A DWA sequence assembly algorithm </li> 

<lt> <a href="(falt.htmr>DALI<^a> A distributed, adaptive, first-order togiq theorerri prover.<fli> 
</ul> 

</body> 

</html> 




Fig. 2. An HTML page and the corresponding tag tree 



2.6 Multithreaded Crawlers 

A sequential crawling loop spends a large amount of time in which either the CPU 
is idle (during network/disk access) or the network interface is idle (during CPU op- 
erations). Multithreading, where each thread follows a crawling loop, can provide 
reasonable speed-up and efficient use of available bandwidth. Figure 3 shows a multi- 
threaded version of the basic crawler in Fig. 1 . Note that each thread starts by locking 
the frontier to pick the next URL to crawl. After picking a URL it unlocks the frontier 
allowing other threads to access it. The frontier is again locked when new URLs are 
added to it. The locking steps are necessary in order to synchronize the use of the 
frontier that is now shared among many crawling loops (threads). The model of mul- 
tithreaded crawler in Fig. 3 follows a standard parallel computing model [18]. Note 
that a typical crawler would also maintain a shared history data structure for a fast 
lookup of URLs that have been crawled. Hence, in addition to the frontier it would 
also need to synchronize access to the history. 

The multithreaded crawler model needs to deal with an empty frontier just like 
a sequential crawler. However, the issue is less simple now. If a thread finds the 
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frontier empty, it does not automatically mean that the crawler as a whole has reached 
a dead end. It is possible that other threads are fetching pages and may add new 
URLs in the near future. One way to deal with the situation is by sending a thread 
to a sleep state when it sees an empty frontier. When the thread wakes up, it checks 
again for URLs. A global monitor keeps track of the number of threads currently 
sleeping. Only when all the threads are in the sleep state does the crawling process 
stop. More optimizations can be performed on the multithreaded model described 
here, as for instance to decrease contentions between the threads and to streamline 
network access. 



Frontier 






Fig. 3. A multithreaded crawler model 



This section described the general components of a crawler. The common in- 
frastructure supports at one extreme a very simple breadth-first crawler and at the 
other end crawler algorithms that may involve very complex URL selection mecha- 
nisms. Factors such as frontier size, page parsing strategy, crawler history, and page 
repository have been identified as interesting and important dimensions to crawler 
definitions. 
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3 Crawling Algorithms 

We now discuss a number of crawling algorithms that are suggested in the literature. 
Note that many of these algorithms are variations of the best-first scheme. The differ- 
ence is in the heuristics they use to score the unvisited URLs, with some algorithms 
adapting and tuning their parameters before or during the crawl. 



3.1 Naive Best-First Crawler 



A naive best-first was one of the crawlers detailed and evaluated by the authors in an 
extensive study of crawler evaluation [22]. This crawler represents a fetched Web page 
as a vector of words weighted by occurrence frequency. The crawler then computes 
the cosine similarity of the page to the query or description provided by the user, and 
scores the unvisited URLs on the page by this similarity value. The URLs are then 
added to a frontier that is maintained as a priority queue based on these scores. In 
the next iteration each crawler thread picks the best URL in the frontier to crawl, and 
returns with new unvisited URLs that are again inserted in the priority queue after 
being sco red based on the cosine similarity of the parent page. The cosine similarity 
between the page p and a query q is computed by: 



sim{q,p) 




( 1 ) 



where Vq and Vp are term frequency (TF) based vector representations of the query and 
the page, respectively; Vq • Vp is the dot (inner) product of the two vectors; and || v || 
is the Euclidean norm of the vector v. More sophisticated vector representation of 
pages, such as the TF-IDF [32] weighting scheme often used in information retrieval, 
are problematic in crawling applications because there is no a priori knowledge of 
the distribution of terms across crawled pages. In a multiple thread implementation 
the crawler acts like a best-A-first crawler where A is a function of the number of 
simultaneously running threads. Thus best-A-first is a generalized version of the best- 
first crawler that picks N best URLs to crawl at a time. In our research we have found 
the best- A- first crawler (with N = 256) to be a strong competitor [28, 23], showing 
clear superiority on the retrieval of relevant pages. Note that the best-first crawler 
keeps the frontier size within its upper bound by retaining only the best URLs based 
on the assigned similarity scores. 



3.2 SharkSearch 

SharkSearch [15] is a version of FishSearch [12] with some improvements. It uses a 
similarity measure like the one used in the naive best-first crawler for estimating the 
relevance of an unvisited URL. However, SharkSearch has a more refined notion of 
potential scores for the links in the crawl frontier. The anchor text, text surrounding 
the links or link-context, and inherited score from ancestors influence the potential 
scores of links. The ancestors of a URL are the pages that appeared on the crawl path 
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to the URL. SharkSearch, like its predecessor FishSearch, maintains a depth bound. 
That is, if the crawler finds unimportant pages on a crawl path it stops crawling farther 
along that path. To be able to track all the information, each URL in the frontier is 
associated with a depth and a potential score. The depth bound d is provided by the 
user, while the potential score of an unvisited URL is computed as: 

score{iirl) = 7 • inker it ed{url) + (1 — 7) • neighbor hood, {url). (2) 

where 7 < 1 is a parameter, the neighborhood score signihes the contextual evidence 
found on the page that contains the hyperlink URL, and the mherited score is obtained 
from the scores of the ancestors of the URL. More precisely, the inherited score is 
computed as: 



inherited{url) 



5 • sini{q,p); if sirn{cpp) > 0: 

6 • inker it ed{p)‘, otherwise: 



(3) 



where 6 < 1 is again a parameter, q is the query, and p is the page from which the 
URL was extracted. 

The neighborhood score uses the anchor text and the text in the “vicinity” of the 
anchor in an attempt to refine the overall score of the URL by allowing for differen- 
tiation between links found within the same page. For that purpose, the SharkSearch 
crawler assigns an anchor score and a context score to each URL. The anchor score 
is simply the similarity of the anchor text of the hyperlink containing the URL to the 
query q, i.e., sim{q, anchor Jext). The context score, on the other hand, broadens 
the context of the link to include some nearby words. The resulting augmented context 
aug -context is used for computing the context score as follows: 



context (url) 



1 ; if einchor ( ur 1) > 0: 

s ini ( q , au g -context ) ; otherwi se . 



(4) 



Finally, we derive the neighborhood, score from the anchor score and the context 
score as: 



neighbor hood{url) = [3 ■ anchor {url) -f (1 — • context{uj‘l) . (5) 

where [3 < lis another parameter. We note that the implementation of SharkSearch 
would need to preset four different parameters r/, 7, S and [3. Some values for the 
same are suggested by [15]. 

3.3 Focused Crawler 

A focused crawler based on a hypertext classifier was developed by Chakrabarti et 
al. [9, 6]. The basic idea of the crawler was to classify crawled pages with categories 
in a topic taxonomy. To begin, the crawler requires a topic taxonomy such as Yahoo 
or the Open Directory Project (ODP)."^ In addition, the user provides example URLs 

http : / /dmoz . org 
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of interest (such as those in a bookmark file). The example URLs get automatically 
classified onto various categories of the taxonomy. Through an interactive process, 
the user can correct the automatic classification, add new categories to the taxonomy, 
and mark some of the categories as “good” (i.e., of interest to the user). The crawler 
uses the example URLs to build a Bayesian classifier that can find the probability 
(Pr(c|p)) that a crawled page p belongs to a category c in the taxonomy. Note that 
by definition Pr(r|p) = 1, where r is the root category of the taxonomy. A relevance 
score associated with each crawled page is computed as: 

^(P) = X] Pr(c|p). (6) 

cEgood 



When the crawler is in a “soft” focused mode, it uses the relevance score of the 
crawled page to score the unvisited URLs extracted from it. The scored URLs are 
then added to the frontier. Then in a manner similar to the naive best-first crawler, it 
picks the best URL to crawl next. In the “hard” focused mode, for a crawled page p, 
the classifier first finds the leaf node c* (in the taxonomy) with maximum probability 
of including p. If any of the parents (in the taxonomy) of c* are marked as ‘ ‘good” 
by the user, then the URLs from the crawled page p are extracted and added to the 
frontier. 

Another interesting element of the focused crawler is the use of a distiller. The 
distiller applies a modified version of Kleinberg’s algorithm [17] to find topical hubs. 
The hubs provide links to many authoritative sources on the topic. The distiller is 
activated at various times during the crawl and some of the top hubs are added to the 
frontier. 

3.4 Context Focused Crawler 

Context focused crawlers [13] use Bayesian classifiers to guide their crawl. However, 
unlike the focused crawler described above, these classifiers are trained to estimate 
the link distance between a crawled page and the relevant pages. We can appreciate 
the value of such an estimation from our own browsing experiences. If we are looking 
for papers on “numerical analysis,” we may first go to the home pages of math or 
computer science departments and then move to faculty pages, which may then lead to 
the relevant papers. A math department Web site may not have the words “numerical 
analysis” on its home page. A crawler such as the naive best-first crawler would put 
such a page on low priority and might never visit it. However, if the crawler could 
estimate that a relevant paper on “numerical analysis” is probably two links away, we 
would have a way of giving the home page of the math department higher priority 
than the home page of a law school. 

The context focused crawler is trained using a context graph of L layers corre- 
sponding to each seed page. The seed page forms layer 0 of the graph. The pages 
corresponding to the in-links to the seed page are in layer 1. The in-links to the 
layer 1 pages make up the layer 2 pages, and so on. We can obtain the in-links to 
pages of any layer by using a search engine. Figure 4 depicts a context graph for 
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http : / /WWW. biz . uiowa . edu /programs / as seed. Once the context graphs 
for all of the seeds are obtained, the pages from the same layer (number) from each 
graph are combined into a single layer. This gives a new set of layers of what is 
called a merged context graph. This is followed by a feature selection stage where 
the seed pages (or possibly even layer 1 pages) are concatenated into a single large 
document. Using the TF-IDF [32] scoring scheme, the top few terms are identihed 
from this document to represent the vocabulary (feature space) that vv^ill be used for 
classification. 

A set of naive Bayes classifiers are built, one for each layer in the merged con- 
text graph. All the pages in a layer are used to compute Pr(^|c/), the probability of 
occurrence of a term t given the class ci corresponding to layer 1. A prior probability, 
Pr(Q) = 1/L, is assigned to each class where L is the number of layers. The prob- 
ability of a given page p belonging to a class ci can then be computed as Pv{cj\p). 
Such probabilities are computed for each class. The class with highest probability is 
treated as the winning class (layer). Flowever, if the probability for the winning class 
is still less than a threshold, the crawled page is classified into the “other” class. This 
“other” class represents pages that do not have a good fit with any of the classes of 
the context graph. If the probability of the winning class does exceed the threshold, 
the page is classified into the winning class. 

The set of classifiers corresponding to the context graph provides us with a mech- 
anism to estimate the link distance of a crawled page from relevant pages. If the 
mechanism works, the math department home page will get classified into layer 2, 
while the law school home page will get classified to “others.” The crawler maintains 
a queue for each class, containing the pages that are crawled and classified into that 
class. Each queue is sorted by the the probability scores Pr(c/|p). When the crawler 
needs a URL to crawl, it picks the top page in the nonempty queue with smallest /. 
So it will tend to pick up pages that seem to be closer to the relevant pages first. The 
out-links from such pages will get explored before the out-links of pages that seem 
to be far away from the relevant portions of the Web. 

3.5 InfoSpiders 

In InfoSpiders [21, 23], an adaptive population of agents searches for pages relevant 
to the topic. Each agent is essentially following the crawling loop (Sect. 2) while using 
an adaptive query list and a neural net to decide which links to follow. The algorithm 
provides an exclusive frontier for each agent. In a multithreaded implementation of 
InfoSpiders (see Sect. 5.1) each agent corresponds to a thread of execution. Hence, 
each thread has a noncontentious access to its own frontier. Note that any of the 
algorithms described in this chapter may be implemented similarly (one frontier per 
thread). In the original algorithm (e.g., [21]) each agent kept its frontier limited to 
the links on the page that was last fetched by the agent. As a result of this limited 
memory approach the crawler was limited to following the links on the current page, 
and it was outperformed by the naive best-first crawler on a number of evaluation 
criteria [22]. Since then a number of improvements (inspired by naive best-first) 
to the original algorithm have been designed while retaining its capability to learn 
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link estimates via neural nets and focus its search toward more promising areas by 
selective reproduction. In fact, the redesigned version of the algorithm has been found 
to outperform various versions of naive best-first crawlers on specific crawling tasks 
with crawls that are longer than ten thousand pages [23]. 

The adaptive representation of each agent consists of a list of keywords (initialized 
with a query or description) and a neural net used to evaluate new links. Each input unit 
of the neural net receives a count of the frequency with which the keyword occurs in 
the vicinity of each link to be traversed, weighted to give more importance to keywords 
occurring near the link (and maximum in the anchor text). There is a single output 
unit. The output of the neural net is used as a numerical quality estimate for each 
link considered as input. These estimates are then combined with estimates based 
on the cosine similarity (Eq. (1)) between the agent’s keyword vector and the page 
containing the links. A parameter a,0 < o: < 1, regulates the relative importance 
given to the estimates based on the neural net versus the parent page. Based on the 
combined score, the agent uses a stochastic selector to pick one of the links in the 
frontier with probability 



Pr(A) = 



^pcr{X) 



E 



X'ei 






(7) 



where A is a URL in the local frontier (p and a{\) is its combined score. The p 
parameter regulates the greediness of the link selector. 

After a new page has been fetched, the agent receives “energy” in proportion to the 
similarity between its keyword vector and the new page. The agent’s neural net can 
be trained to improve the link estimates by predicting the similarity of the new page, 
given the inputs from the page that contained the link leading to it. A back-propagation 
algorithm is used for learning. Such a learning technique provides InfoSpiders with 
the unique capability to adapt the link-following behaviour in the course of a crawl 
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by associating relevance estimates with particular patterns of keyword frequencies 
around links. 

An agent’s energy level is used to determine whether or not an agent should 
reproduce after visiting a page. An agent reproduces when the energy level passes a 
constant threshold. The reproduction is meant to bias the search toward areas (agents) 
that lead to good pages. At reproduction, the offspring (new agent or thread) receives 
half of the parent’s link frontier. The offspring’s keyword vector is also mutated 
(expanded) by adding the term that is most frequent in the parent’s current document. 
This term addition strategy in a limited way is comparable to the use of classifiers in 
Sect. 3.4, since both try to identify lexical cues that appear on pages leading up to the 
relevant pages. 

In this section we have presented a variety of crawling algorithms., most of which 
are variations of the best-first scheme. The readers may pursue Menczer et. al. [23] 
for further details on the algorithmic issues related with some of the crawlers. 



4 Evaluation of Crawlers 

In a general sense, a crawler (especially a topical crawler) may be evaluated on its 
ability to retrieve “good” pages. However, a major hurdle is the problem of recognizing 
these good pages. In an operational environment real users may Judge the relevance 
of pages as these are crawled, allowing us to determine if the crawl was successful or 
not. Unfortunately, meaningful experiments involving real users for assessing Web 
crawls are extremely problematic. For instance, the very scale of the Web suggests 
that in order to obtain a reasonable notion of crawl effectiveness one must conduct a 
large number of crawls, i.e., involve a large number of users. 

Second, crawls against the live Web pose serious time constraints. Therefore 
crawls other than short-lived ones will seem overly burdensome to the user. We may 
choose to avoid these time loads by showing the user the results of the full crawl but 
this again limits the extent of the crawl. 

In the not-so-distant future, the majority of the direct consumers of information 
is more likely to be Web agents working on behalf of humans and other Web agents 
than humans themselves. Thus it is quite reasonable to explore crawlers in a context 
where the parameters of crawl time and crawl distance may be beyond the limits of 
human acceptance imposed by user-based experimentation. 

In general, it is important to compare topical crawlers over a large number of 
topics and tasks. This will allow us to ascertain the statistical significance of particular 
benefits that we may observe across crawlers. Crawler evaluation research requires 
an appropriate set of metrics. Recent research reveals several innovative performance 
measures. But first we observe that there are two basic dimensions in the assessment 
process, we need a measure of the crawled page’s importance, and second we need a 
method to summarize performance across a set of crawled pages. 
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4.1 Page Importance 

Let us enumerate some of the methods that have been used to measure page impor- 
tance. 

1 . Keywords in document: A page is considered relevant if it contains some or all of 
the keywords in the query. Also, the frequency with which the keywords appear 
on the page may be considered [10]. 

2. Similarity to a query: Often a user specifies an information need as a short query. In 
some cases a longer description of the need may be available. Similarity between 
the short or long description and each crawled page may be used to judge the 
page’s relevance [15, 22]. 

3. Similarity to seed pages: The pages corresponding to the seed URLs are used to 
measure the relevance of each page that is crawled [2]. The seed pages are com- 
bined together into a single document and the cosine similarity of this document 
and a crawled page is used as the page’s relevance score. 

4. Classifier score: A classifier may be trained to identify the pages that are relevant 
to the information need or task. The training is done using the seed (or prespecified 
relevant) pages as positive examples. The trained classifier will then provide 
Boolean or continuous relevance scores to each of the crawled pages [9, 13]. 

5. Retrieval system rank: N different crawlers are started from the same seeds and 
allowed to run until each crawler gathers P pages. All of the W • P pages collected 
from the crawlers are ranked against the initiating query or description using a 
retrieval system such as SMART. The rank provided by the retrieval system for 
a page is used as its relevance score [22]. 

6. Link-based popularity: One may use algorithms, such as PageRank [5] or 
Hyperlink-Induced Topic Search (HITS) [17], that provide popularity estimates 
of each of the crawled pages. A simpler method would be to use just the num- 
ber of in-links to the crawled page to derive similar information [10, 2]. Many 
variations of link-based methods using topical weights are choices for measuring 
topical popularity of pages [4, 7]. 

4.2 Summary Analysis 

Given a particular measure of page importance we can summarize the performance of 
the crawler with metrics that are analogous to the information retrieval (IR) measures 
of precision and recall. Precision is the fraction of retrieved (crawled) pages that are 
relevant, while recall is the fraction of relevant pages that are retrieved (crawled). In a 
usual IR task the notion of a relevant set for recall is restricted to a given collection or 
database. Considering the Web to be one large collection, the relevant set is generally 
unknown for most Web IR tasks. Hence, explicit recall is hard to measure. Many 
authors provide precision-like measures that are easier to compute in order to evaluate 
the crawlers. We will discuss a few such precision-like measures: 

1. Acquisition rate: In cases where we have Boolean relevance scores we could 
measure the explicit rate at which “good” pages are found. Therefore, if 50 
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relevant pages are found in the first 500 pages crawled, then we have an acquisition 
rate or harvest rate [1 ] of 10% at 500 pages. 

2. Average relevance: If the relevance scores are continuous they can be averaged 
over the crawled pages. This is a more general form of harvest rate [9, 22, 8 1. The 
scores may be provided through simple cosine similarity or a trained classifier. 
Such averages (Fig. 6(a)) may be computed over the progress of the crawl (first 
100 pages, first 200 pages, and so on) [22]. Sometimes running averages are 
calculated over a window of a few pages (e.g., the last 50 pages from a current 
crawl point) [9]. 

Since measures analogous to recall are hard to compute for the Web, authors resort 
to indirect indicators for estimating recall. Some such indicators are: 

1 . Target recall: A set of known relevant URLs is split into two disjoint seis-targets 
and seeds. The crawler is started from the seeds pages and the recall of the targets 
is measured. The target recall is computed as 

I 

tar act ^recall — — , , — 

I P, I 

, where Vt is the set of target pages, and Vc is the set of crawled pages. The recall 
of the target set is used as an estimate of the recall of relevant pages. Figure 5 gives 
a schematic justification of the measure. Note that the underlying assumption is 
that the targets are a random subset of the relevant pages. 




PrAPc 



Fig. 5. The performance metric \ Vt nVc \ / \ Vt \ as an estimate of | V,~ n V, \ / | V,- \ 

2. Robustness: The seed URLs are split into two disjoint sets Sa and Su. Each set is 
used to initialize an instance of the same crawler. The overlap in the pages crawled 
starting from the two disjoint sets is measured. A large overlap is interpreted as 
robustness of the crawler in covering relevant portions of the Web [9, 6|. 
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There are other metrics that measure the crawler performance in a manner that 
combines both precision and recall. For example, search length [21] measures the 
number of pages crawled before a certain percentage of the relevant pages are re- 
trieved. 

Figure 6 shows an example of performance plots for two different crawlers. The 
crawler performance is depicted as a trajectory over time (approximated by crawled 
pages). The naive best-first crawler is found to outperform the breadth-first crawler 
based on evaluations over 159 topics with 10,000 pages crawled by each crawler on 
each topic (hence the evaluation involves millions of pages). 

In this section we have outlined methods for assessing page importance and mea- 
sures to summarize crawler performance. When conducting a fresh crawl experiment 
it is important to select an evaluation approach that provides a reasonably complete 
and sufficiently detailed picture of the crawlers being compared. 



5 Applications 

We now briefly review a few applications that use crawlers. Our intent is not to be 
comprehensive but instead to simply highlight their utility. 



5.1 MySpiders: Query-Time Crawlers 

MySpiders [26] is a Java applet that implements the InfoSpiders and the naive best- 
first algorithms. Multithreaded crawlers are started when a user submits a query. 
Results are displayed dynamically as the crawler finds “good” pages. The user may 
browse the results while the crawling continues in the background. The multithreaded 
implementation of the applet deviates from the general model specified in Fig. 3. In 
line with the autonomous multiagent nature of the InfoSpiders algorithm (Sect.3.5), 
each thread has a separate frontier. This applies to the naive best-first algorithm as well. 
Hence, each thread is more independent with noncontentious access to its frontier. The 
applet allows the user to specify the crawling algorithm and the maximum number of 
pages to fetch. In order to initiate the crawl, the system uses the Google Web API'^ to 
obtain a few seed pages. The crawler threads are started from each of the seeds, and 
the crawling continues until the required number of pages are fetched or the frontier 
is empty. Figure 7 shows MySpiders working on a user query using the InfoSpiders 
algorithm. 

5.2 CORA: Building Topic-Specific Portals 

A topical crawler may be used to build topic-specific portals such as sites that index 
research papers. One such application developed by McCallum et al. [20] collected 
and maintained research papers in Computer Science (CORA). The crawler used 
by the application is based on reinforcement learning (RL) that allows for finding 

http : / / WWW. google . com/ apis 
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pages crawled 



Fig. 6. Performance Plots: (a) average precision (similarity to topic description); (b) average 
target recall. The averages are calculated over 159 topics and the error bars show ±1 standard 
error. One-tailed r-test for the alternative hypothesis that the naive best-first crawler outper- 
forms the breadth-first crawler (at 10,000 pages) generates p values that are < 0.01 for both 
performance metrics 
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Fig. 7. The user interface of My Spiders during a crawl using the InfoSpiders algorithm, (a) In 
the search process, Spider 9 has reproduced and its progeny is visible in the expandable tree 
(right). A spider’s details are revealed by clicking on it on the tree (left), (b) At the end of the 
crawl, one of the top hits is found by a spider (and it is not one of the seeds). The hit is viewed 
by clicking its URL in the results frame 



crawling policies that lead to immediate as well as long -term benefits. The benefits 
are discounted based on how far away they are from the current page. Hence, a 
hyperlink that is expected to immediately lead to a relevant page is preferred over one 
that is likely to bear fruit after a few links. The need to consider future benefit along a 
crawl path is motivated by the fact that lexical similarity between pages falls rapidly 
with increasing link distance. Therefore, as noted earlier, a math department home 
page that leads to a numerical analysis paper may provide very little lexical signal 
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to a naive best-first crawler that is searching for the paper. Hence, the motivation of 
the RL crawling algorithm is similar to that of the context focused crawler. The RL 
crawler was trained using known paths to relevant pages. The trained crawler is then 
use to estimate the benefit of following a hyperlink. 

5.3 Mapuccino: Building Topical Site Maps 

One approach to building site maps is to start from a seed URL and crawl in a breadth- 
first manner until a certain number of pages have been retrieved or a certain depth 
has been reached. The site map may then be displayed as a graph of connected pages. 
However, if we are interested in building a site map that focuses on a certain topic, 
then the above-mentioned approach will lead a to a large number of unrelated pages 
as we crawl to greater depths or fetch more pages. Mapuccino [15] corrects this by 
using SharkSearch (Sect. 3.2) to guide the crawler and then build a visual graph that 
highlights the relevant pages. 

5.4 Letizia: a Browsing Agent 

Letizia [19] is an agent that assists a user during browsing. While the user surfs the 
Web, Letizia tries to understand user interests based on the pages being browsed. The 
agent then follows the hyperlinks starting from the current page being browsed to find 
pages that could be of interest to the user. The hyperlinks are crawled automatically 
and in a breadth-first manner. The user is not interrupted, but pages of possible interest 
are suggested only when she needs recommendations. The agent makes use of topical 
locality on the Web [11] to provide context-sensitive results. 

5.5 Other Applications 

Crawling in general and topical crawling in particular is being applied for various 
other applications, many of which do not appear as technical papers. For example, 
business intelligence has much to gain from topical crawling. A large number of 
companies have Web sites where they often describe their current objectives, future 
plans, and product lines. In some areas of business, there are a large number of 
start-up companies that have rapidly changing Web sites. All these factors make it 
important for various business entities to use sources other than the general-purpose 
search engines to keep track of relevant and publicly available information about their 
potential competitors or collaborators [27]. 

Crawlers have also been used for biomedical applications like finding relevant 
literature on a gene [33]. On a different note, there are some controversial applications 
of crawlers such as extracting e-mail addresses from Web sites for spamming. 



6 Conclusion 

Because of the dynamism of the Web, crawling forms the backbone of applications 
that facilitate Web information retrieval. While the typical use of crawlers has been for 
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creating and maintaining indexes for general-purpose search engines, diverse usage 
of topical crawlers is emerging both for client and server-based applications. Topical 
crawlers are becoming important tools to support applications such as specialized Web 
portals, online searching, and competitive intelligence. A number of topical crawling 
algorithms have been proposed in the literature. Often the evaluation of these crawlers 
is done by comparing a few crawlers on a limited number of queries/tasks without 
considerations of statistical significance. Anecdotal results, while important, do not 
suffice for thorough performance comparisons. As the Web crawling field matures, 
the disparate crawling strategies will have to be evaluated and compared on common 
tasks through well-defined performance measures. 

In the future, we see more sophisticated usage of hypertext structure and link 
analysis by the crawlers. For a current example, Chakrabarti et. al. [8] have suggested 
the use of the pages’ HTML tag tree or DOM structure for focusing a crawler. While 
they have shown some benefit of using the DOM structure, a thorough study on 
the merits of using the structure (in different ways) for crawling is warranted [24]. 
Topical crawlers depend on various cues from crawled pages to prioritize the fetching 
of unvisited URLs. A good understanding of the relative importance of cues such as the 
link context, linkage (graph) structure, ancestor pages, and so on is also needed [16]. 
Another potential area of research is stronger collaboration between search engines 
and crawlers [25], and among the crawlers themselves. The scalability benefits of 
distributed topical crawling [9, 21] are yet to be fully realized. Can crawlers help a 
search engine to focus on user interests? Can a search engine help a crawler to focus 
on a topic? Can a crawler on one machine help a crawler on another? Many such 
questions will motivate future research and crawler applications. 
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Summary. As the World Wide Web has grown, search engines have become the preferred 
method for finding information on the Web; it is now almost impossible to find specific infor- 
mation without them. This has given rise to a problem: How can we automatically determine 
the quality and relevance of a Web page to a particular query? The original search engines 
used the content of a page to determine its relevance, but recently it was found that results 
could be greatly improved by incorporating information gleaned from the link structure as 
well. In this chapter, we describe two of the most well-known algorithms that do this: HITS 
[17] and Page Rank [18], and also survey some of their improvements. We then introduce our 
algorithm, Query-Dependent PageRank, which maintains query-time efficiency while allevi- 
ating the problem of topic drift. Experiments on two large subsets of the Web indicate that 
our algorithm significantly outperforms PageRank in the (human-rated) quality of the pages 
returned, while remaining efficient enough to be used in today’s large search engines. After 
presenting these results and a discussion of scalability, we leave the reader with some open 
questions and possible directions for future work. 



1 Introduction 

Traditional information retrieval measures, such as Term Frequency Inverse Doc- 
ument Frequency (TFIDF) [20], rate a document highly if the query terms occur 
frequently in it. These can give poor results on the Web, with its vast scale and highly 
variable content quality. Recently, however, it was found that search results can be 
greatly improved by utilizing the information contained in the link structure between 
pages. 

The two best-known algorithms that do this are Hyperlink-Induced Topic Search 
(HITS) [17] and PageRank [18]. The latter is used in the highly successful Google 
search engine [3]. The heuristic underlying both of these approaches is that pages with 
many in-links are likely to be of higher quality than pages with few in-links. This is 
based on the assumption that the author of a page will only include links to pages that 
he or she believes are of high quality. But both HITS and PageRank have downsides. 
HITS is too slow at query time to be used in practice in a large-scale search engine. 
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PageRank (and, to a lesser extent, HITS) suffers from topic drift, whereby it may 
return pages that, although they are of high quality, are only peripherally related to 
the query. This occurs because only the link structure between pages is considered 
by the computation - the content of pages is ignored. 

We first discuss the information contained in the link structure of the Web. We 
review HITS and some of its recent improvements. We then present the PageRank al- 
gorithm and show how it is prone to topic drift. In the balance of the chapter we present 
our query-dependent version of PageRank, which tackles the problem of topic drift 
with clean probabilistic semantics. Further, by incorporating query relevance directly 
into PageRank, we eliminate the ad hoc posterior step of merging a page’s PageRank 
and query relevance scores. Our results show that a query-dependent PageRank can be 
implemented efficiently and returns better search results than the traditional (query- 
independent) PageRank. We conclude with some open questions and ideas for future 
research. 



2 Links Contain Information 

An important characteristic that differentiates Web pages from simple documents is 
that they are interconnected. Initial attempts at Web search considered each page to 
be independent, but in fact the hyperlinks between pages contain useful information 
on the topical content and quality of pages. 

2.1 Topical Content 

A Web page typically links to other pages on similar or related topics [11]. Hence, 
when inferring the topic of a page, it is useful to consider not only the contents of the 
page itself, but also the contents of the pages it links to and those that link to it (a page’s 
neighbors). One simple approach is to include the contents of the neighboring pages 
when computing the topic of a page. Chakrabarti et al. [8] found that this actually 
decreased classification accuracy, which they attributed to the fact that links are noisy 
- a page tends to link to pages on a similar topic, but will also typically contain a 
few links to pages on completely different topics (‘Tree Speech Online” or “Yahoo”, 
for example). Further, this does not take advantage of the (albeit weaker) correlation 
between the topic of a page and its neighbors’ neighbors, or their neighbors, and so on. 
Notice that this is a circular problem: the topic of a page depends on its neighbors, but 
their topics depend on it. Chakrabarti et al. thus use a Markov random field in which 
each node represents a page, the state of a node is the page’s topic, and edges connect 
any two nodes whose pages are neighbors. The best assignment of topics to pages 
can be solved using Markov random field methods such as relaxation labeling. With 
this technique, they were able to reduce the error rate on a Web page classification 
task from about 36% to about 26%. For the remainder of the chapter, we will focus 
on another piece of information provided by links, that of quality. 
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2.2 Quality 

The problem when searching the Web is that it is too vast, and queries are too 
underspecified. A typical query can easily match thousands or even hundreds of 
thousands of pages. A good search engine needs to order these results by some mea- 
sure of quality and relevance to the query. Methods such as TFIDF help provide the 
relevance of a page to a query but do not provide information on its quality. 

In general, links are created by people. As such, they are indicative of the quality 
of the pages to which they point - when creating a page, an author presumably chooses 
to link to pages which s/he deems to be of good quality. By taking advantage of this 
information we can estimate the quality of each page based on the link structure around 
it. In the following two sections we introduce HITS and PageRank, two algorithms 
for doing this. Further introduction to these methods, as well as common techniques 
for modeling and mining textual content, can be found in [4] and [5]. 



3 HITS 

HITS [17] is based on the notion that pages can be primarily categorized into two 
types: hubs (pages that point to many pages of high quality) and authorities (pages of 
high quality). Given a query, HITS first invokes a traditional search engine to obtain a 
set of pages relevant to it (the root set). This set is then expanded to include all pages 
which link to or are linked to by one of its pages.’ 

Each page x is assigned a hub (or index) score h{x) and authority score a{x) 
(initially set to 1) which are updated according to the equations: 

a{i)=J2h{j) h{i)=J2a{j), ( 1 ) 

jeB, jgF. 

where F * is the set of pages page i links to, and is the set of pages that link to page 
i. The equations are iterated until they converge. Notice that, from the equations, hubs 
and authorities are defined recursively; a hub is a page that points to many authorities, 
and an authority is a page that is pointed to by many hubs. 

This computation takes advantage of the fact that (typically) links are human 
generated, and the choice of pages to link to reflects an author’s opinion of their 
quality. It also uses the fact that many pages on the WWW are organized into this hub 
and authority structure. 

3.1 Topic Drift in HITS 

The HITS computation for a given query only depends on it via the initial root set. 
The pages used to expand the root set may or may not be related to the query, and the 

' Typically, the pages that link to a URL are found by querying a search engine. Many search 
engines, such as Altavista (www.altavista.com), allow queries of the form link:URL, which 
returns all (up to a limit) pages which link to a given URL. The pages that a page links to 
are typically found by retrieving the page and parsing it. 
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computation of good hubs and authorities depends only on the link structure among 
those pages, not their content. As a result, HITS suffers from topic drift, a drift away 
from the query topic because some peripheral topic is more popular and/or has better 
connected pages. 

A variety of research has been conducted on combating this problem. One common 
technique is to weight each edge according to some function of the query terms and 
the pages it connects. This is the approach taken by IBM’s Clever system [7, 6], in 
which an edge is given a higher weight if the text near the link contains the query 
terms. The rationale behind this is that, for a particular topic, a hub is really only 
conferring authority to pages that it specifically points to in reference to that topic. 
With weighted edges, Eq. 1 simply becomes: 

“(*) = X! /'('■) = X! .?)«(.?)• (2) 

where w{i j) is the weight assigned to the link from page i to page j. 

Clever further reduces topic drift by breaking large hub pages into pagelets. A hub 
may cover multiple topics (e.g., a professor’s “favorite links” page, which lists pages 
on machine learning as well as bicycling), or varying specialties of a broad topic (e.g., 
a hub about international travel, with separate sections devoted to Asia and Europe). 
Therefore dividing the page into sections allows the hub scores for each section to 
be more accurate and query specihc [6]. Similar work includes that of Bharat and 
Henzinger [2], who propose heuristic methods for weighting links based on pages’ 
relevance to the root set. Cohn and Hofmann [10] introduced a joint probabilistic 
model that combined the content of pages (using probabilistic latent semantic anal- 
ysis [15]) and the connectivity between them (using a probabilistic version of HITS 
called PHITS [9]). A joint model of content and connectivity signihcantly reduces 
the problems of topic drift, and also opens up opportunities for a variety of interesting 
new mining tasks. 

3.2 Speed of HITS 

HITS has an additional drawback: the hub and authority scores are computed at query 
time. Though the iterative computation (Eq. 1) typically takes only about one second 
[7], the retrieval of the relevant pages (the root set) can take up to 30 minutes [2|, 
which would be infeasible for large-scale Web search engines. 

As of this writing, Google, a popular search engine, requires approximately 0.1 
seconds to answer a given query. Yet even at this speed, the company requires over 
10,000 computers to serve the 150 million search requests per day it receives. “ It 
would be prohibitively expensive for a popular search engine to require even seconds 
per query. If used “within” the search engine, HITS may have access to the contents 
of crawled pages, making it much faster, but still an order of magnitude slower than 
Google. Eurther, to be efficient, the set of pages upon which HITS is performed must 

^ http://www.google.com/press/highlights.html 
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be kept small. This limits its efficient use to queries that return a small number of 
pages and have relatively local link structure. 

Bharat et al. propose using a connectivity server [1], which crawls and serves 
page linkage information. Using such a server, HITS may simply retrieve the link 
structure of its root set, rather than having to retrieve every page, thus making it much 
more responsive. However, using such a server is incompatible with the techniques 
outlined in the previous section for preventing topic drift, which require knowing the 
content of each page (unless the computation is being performed “within” the search 
engine). 

In the next section, we introduce PageRank, another method for exploiting the 
information contained in the links between pages. In contrast to HITS, PageRank 
computes a single measure of quality for each page before any query is issued. This 
measure is then combined with a traditional information retrieval score at query time. 
This has the advantage of much greater efficiency, but has the disadvantage that there is 
no clear and principled way to combine PageRank with a measure of query relevance,^ 
leaving it open to the same problems of topic drift that were encountered by HITS. 



4 PageRank: The Random Surfer 



Imagine a Web surfer who jumps from Web page to Web page, choosing with uniform 
probability which link to follow at each step. In order to reduce the effect of dead ends 
or endless cycles, the surfer will occasionally jump to a random page with some small 
probability \ — (5,ox when on a page with no out-links. To reformulate this in graph 
terms, consider the Web as a directed graph, where nodes represent Web pages, and 
edges between nodes represent links between Web pages. Let W be the set of nodes 
N=|W|, Fi be the set of pages page i links to, and Bi be the set of pages which link 
to page i. For pages that have no out-links we add a link to all pages in the graph.^ In 
this way, probability mass that is lost due to pages with no out-links is redistributed 
uniformly to all pages. If averaged over a sufficient number of steps, the probability 
the surfer is on page j at some point in time is given by the formula: 



PU) 



(1 - p) 

N 



+ 

ieBj 



Pp) 

|Fi| 



(3) 



The PageRank score for node j is defined as probability PR{j) = P{j)‘ Because 
Eq. 3 is recursive, it must be iteratively evaluated until P{j) converges. Typically, 
the initial distribution for P{j) is uniform. PageRank is equivalent to the primary 
eigenvector of the transition matrix Z: 

As we will see later in this chapter, the method for combining PageRank with text-based 
query relevance has a large effect on the results. Exactly how Google does this combination 
is, so far, an unpublished trade secret. 

For each page s with no out-links, we set Fs = {all N nodes}, and for all other nodes 
augment Bi with s, ( BiU{.s}). 
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N 



NxN 



+ ,/^M. 



(4) 



with 



f if there is an edge from i to /, 

A/., = •^ ^ . (5) 

0, otherwise. 

One iteration of Eq. 3 is equivalent to computing = Za:^ , where x^- = P( y ) 
at iteration k. After convergence, we have x^^^ = x^ , or x^^ = Z.r^^ , which means 
x^ is an eigenvector of Z. Furthermore, since the columns of Z are normalized, x 
has an eigenvalue of 1 . 

4.1 Topic Drift in PageRank 

PageRank is query independent, which allows it to be computed off-line. At query 
time, the PageRank may simply be looked up, which allows for very quick query-time 
response, but it also means that the PageRank of a page is completely independent of 
its content and the query itself. Content is brought back into the picture by the com- 
bination of PageRank with some measure of query relevance. As a result, PageRank 
suffers from topic drift. 




I 




Dog community 



Fig. 1. Topic drift. The bars represent the PageRank of each page 



Figure 1 demonstrates this problem. A page containing the word ‘‘dog”, which is 
linked to from a page with very high PageRank, such as Yahoo, can end up with a 
very high PageRank. Instead, we would expect that the best page about dogs would 
be one that is linked to from many other pages in the “dog community”: a collection 
of pages about dogs that are interlinked with each other. 

Some work has been done to combat topic drift in PageRank. Haveliwala has 
introduced the topic-sensitive PageRank [13], which has some similarities to our own 
query-dependent PageRank, which we describe below. In topic-sensitive PageRank, 
one PageRank is calculated for each of a number of topics, which are then combined 
at query time depending on how the query relates to the topics. When calculating 
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a particular topic-specific PageRank, the random surfer will occasionally jump to 
one of a set of pages on a particular topic (taken from the Open Directory Project'^) 
rather than any page. This has the effect of “grounding” the PageRank to that topic. 
Recent work by Jeh and Windom [16] improves the scalability of this approach. In 
the next section, we introduce our method for combating topic drift, query-dependent 
PageRank. 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize some of the main advantages, disadvantages, and char- 
acteristics of the various link-based Web search methods surveyed in this paper. 



Table 1. Summary of some methods for using link structure to improve Web search 



Algorithm 


Pros 


Cons 


HITS [17] 


Seeded by query/content 


Computation ignores content 
Slow at query time 


Auto. Resource 
Compilation [7] 


Weigh links by relevance 
of anchor text to query 


Ad hoc 


The Missing 
Link [10] 


Consistent prob. semantics 
to incorporate content 


Lack of scalability 


Connectivity 
Server [ 1 ] 


Retrieve link 
information quickly 


Still too slow for search engine 
Incompatible with link weighting 
by content 


PageRank [18] 


Fast at query time 


Combination with content is 
problematic 


TS-PageRank [13] 


Incorporates content 
in part of calculation 


Coarse notion 
of content 


QD-PageRank [ 1 9] 


Sound, fine-grained 
incorporation of content 


More computation at crawl time 



Table 2. Summary of computations performed by link-based Web search methods 



Algorithm 


Offline 


Query Time 


HITS 


— 


Crawl and computation 


HITS -f- connectivity 
Server 


Crawl 


Retrieve graph and compute 


PageRank 


Computation 


Retrieve score 


QD-PageRank 


Computation 


Retrieve score per query term and add 



' http://www.dmoz.org 
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5 Directed Surfer Model 



PageRank rates a page highly if it is at the center of a large sub-Web (i.e., if many 
pages point to it, many other pages point to those, etc.). Intuitively, however, the 
best pages should be those that are at the center of a large sub- Web relevant to the 
query. This section introduces our algorithm, which formalizes this intuition while, 
like PageRank, does most of its computations at crawl time [19J. 

The PageRank of a page can be viewed as the rate at which a surfer would visit 
that page, if it surfed the Web indefinitely, blindly jumping from page to page. We 
propose a more intelligent surfer that, more like a human surfer, probabilistically hops 
from page to page, depending on the content of the pages and the query terms the 
surfer is looking for. The resulting probability distribution over pages is: 

p,{]) = (1 - ii)P',{3) + ft E rAi)P.,{t ^ J). (6) 

■AGBj 

where Pq{i — > j) is the probability that the surfer transitions to page j given that he 
is on page i and is searching for the query q. Pg{j) specifies where the surfer chooses 
to jump when not following links. Pq{j) is the resulting probability distribution over 
pages and corresponds to the query-dependent PageRank score (QD-PageRank,^ ( j ) = 
Pq{j)). As with PageRank, QD-PageRank is determined by iterative evaluation of 
Eq. 6 from some initial distribution, and is equivalent to the primary eigenvector of 
the transition matrix Zq, where Zq^,^ = (1 - fl)PqU) + .'))■ Although 

Pq{i j) and Pq{j) are arbitrary distributions, we will focus on the case where both 
probability distributions are derived from a measure of relevance of page j to 

query q: 



PUj) = 



j) 



RqU) 



A:GW 

RqU) 

keFi 



(7) 

( 8 ) 



In other words, when choosing among multiple out-links from a page, the directed 
surfer tends to follow those that lead to pages whose content has been deemed relevant 
to the query (according to Rq). Similarly to PageRank, when a page has no out-links 
(or the out-links all have zero relevance), we implicitly add links from that page to 
all other pages in the network. On such a page, the surfer thus chooses a new page to 
jump to according to the distribution Pq{j). 

When given a multiple-term query, Q={qi , • • • }, the surfer selects a q accord- 

ing to some probability distribution P{q) and uses that term to guide its behavior 
(according to Eq. 6) for a large number of steps. It then selects another term accord- 

However, many steps are needed to reach convergence of Eq. 6. 
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ing to the distribution to determine its behavior, and so on. The resulting distribution 
over visited Web pages is QD-PageRankg and is given by: 

QD-PageRankQ(j) = Pq{J) = P{q)P^{j) (9) 

qeQ 

For standard PageRank, the PageRank vector is equivalent to the primary eigen- 
vector of the matrix Z. The vector of single-term QD-PageRank^ is again equivalent 
to the primary eigenvector of the matrix Zq. An interesting question that arises is 
whether the QD-PageRankg vector is equivalent to the primary eigenvector of a ma- 
trix (corresponding to the combination performed by Eq. 9). In fact, this is not the 
case. Instead, the primary eigenvector of Zq corresponds to the QD-PageRank ob- 
tained by a random surfer who, at each step, selects a new query according to the 
distribution P{q). However, QD-PageRankg is approximately equal to the PageRank 
that results from this single-step surfer, for the following reason. 

Let Xq be the L2-normalized primary eigenvector for matrix Zq (note that element 
j of Xq is QD-PageRankq(j)). Since Xq is the primary eigenvector for Zq, we have 
[12]: e Q : ||Z,x,|| > ||Z,^x,. ||. Thus, to a first degree of approximation, 

Zq « KZqKq. Supposo P{q) = 1/|Q|. CoHsidet xq = (Eq. 9). 

r^Q q^Q 

Then 



and thus xq is approximately an eigenvector for Zq. Since xq is equivalent to QD- 
PageRankg, and Zg describes the behavior of the single-step surfer, QD-PageRankg 
is approximately the same PageRank that would be obtained by using the single-step 
surfer. The approximation has the least error when the individual random surfers 
defined by Zq are very similar or are very dissimilar. 

The choice of relevance function Rq {j ) is arbitrary. In the simplest case, Rq {j ) = 
R is independent of the query term and the document, and QD-PageRank reduces 
to PageRank. One simple content-dependent function could be Rq{j) = 1 if the 
term q appears on page j, and 0 otherwise. Much more complex functions could be 
used, such as the well-known TFIDF information retrieval metric, a score obtained 
by latent semantic indexing, or any heuristic measure using features such as text size 
and positioning. It is important to note that most current text ranking functions could 
be easily incorporated into the directed surfer model. 



6 Scalability 

The difficulty with calculating a query-dependent PageRank is that a search engine 
cannot perform the computation, which can take hours, at query time, when it is 
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expected to return results in seconds (or less). We surmount this problem by precom- 
puting the individual term rankings QD-PageRank,^ and combining them at query 
time according to Eq. 9. We show that the computation and storage requirements for 
QD-PageRankg for hundreds of thousands of words is only approximately 100-200 
times that of a single query independent PageRank. 

Let L = {(/i , ^2, • • • , (Irn} be the set of words in our lexicon. That is, we assume 
all search queries contain terms in L, or we are willing to use plain PageRank tor 
those terms not in L. Let dq be the number of documents that contain the term q. Then 
S = d.q is the number of unique document-term pairs. 

qGL 



6.1 Disk Storage 

Lor each term q, we must store the results of the computation. We add the minor 
restriction that a search query will only return documents containing all of the terms. ^ 
Thus, when merging QD-PageRank^ values, we need only to know the QD-PageRank^^ 
for documents that contain the term. Each QD-PageRanL^ is a vector of dq values. 
Thus, the space required to store all of the PageRanks is S, a factor of S/N times the 
query independent PageRank alone (recall N is the number of Web pages). Lurther, 
note that the storage space is still considerably less than that required for the search 
engine’s reverse index, which must store information about all document-term pairs, 
as opposed to our need to store information about every unique document-term pair^. 

6.2 Time Requirements 

If Rq{j) = 0 for some document j, the directed surfer will never arrive at that 
page. In this case, we know QD-PageRank,^ ( j ) = 0, and thus when calculating QD- 
PageRankg, we need only consider the subset of nodes for which Rq{j) > 0. We add 
the reasonable constraint that Rq{j) = 0 if term q does not appear in document j, 
which is common for many information retrieval relevance metrics, especially those 
used by commercial search engines today. The computation for term q then only needs 
to consider dq documents. Because it is proportional to the number of documents in 
the graph, the computation of QD-PageRank^^ for all q in W will require ()(S) time, 
a factor of S/N times the computation of the query-independent PageRank alone. 
Lurthermore, we have noticed in our experiments that the computation converges in 
fewer iterations on these smaller subgraphs, empirically reducing the computational 
requirements to 0.75 * S/N. Additional speed-up may be derived from the fact that 
for most words, the subgraph will completely fit in memory, unlike PageRank, which 
(for any large corpus) must repeatedly read the graph structure from disk during 
computation. 

^ Google has this “feature” as well. See http://www.google.com/technology/whyuse.html. 

^ Storing every document-term pair is necessary for certain functionality like term proximity 
calculation. Most major search engines provide this functionality. If one were to choose not 
to, it would only need to store every unique document-term pair in its reverse index. 
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6.3 Empirical Scalability 

The fraction S/N is critical to determining the scalability of QD-PageRank. If every 
document contained vastly different words, S/N would be proportional to the number 
of search terms m. However, this is not the case. Instead, there are a very few words 
that are found in almost every document, and many words that are found in very few 
documents;^ in both cases the contribution to S is small. 

In our database of 1 .7 million pages (Sect. 7), we let L be the set of all unique words 
(the lexicon), and removed the 100 most common words. This results in |L|=2.3 
million words, and the ratio S/N was found to be 165. Ratio S/N is essentially the 
average number of unique words per page, which should remain roughly constant once 
it has been measured over a large sample of pages. Thus, we expect that S/N will be 
approximately 165 even for much larger sets of Web pages. This means QD-PageRank 
requires approximately 165 times the storage space and 124 times the computation 
time to allow for arbitrary queries over any of the 2.3 million words (which is still 
less storage space than is required by the search engine’s reverse index alone). 



7 Results 

We give results on two data sets: educrawl, and WebBase. Educrawl is a crawl of 
the Web restricted to .edu domains. The crawler was seeded with the first 18 results 
of a search for “university” on Google (www.google.com). Links containing “?” or 
“cgi-bin” were ignored, and links were only followed if they ended with “.html”. The 
crawl contains 1.76 million pages over 32,000 different domains. WebBase is the first 
15 million pages of the Stanford WebBase repository [14], which contains over 120 
million pages. For both datasets, HTML tags were removed before processing. 

We calculated QD-PageRank as described above, using Rq{j) = the fraction of 
words equal to q in page j, and P{q) = 1/|Q|- We compare our algorithm to our 
implementation of the standard PageRank algorithm. For content ranking, we used 
the same Rq{j) function as for QD-PageRank, but, similarly to TFIDF, weighted the 
contribution of each search term by the log of its inverse document frequency. As 
there is nothing published about merging PageRank and content rank into one list, the 
approach we followed was to normalize the two scores and add them. This implicitly 
assumed that PageRank and content rank were equally important. This resulted in poor 
PageRank performance, which we found was because the distribution of PageRanks 
was much more skewed than the distribution of content ranks; normalizing the vectors 
resulted in PageRank primarily determining the final ranking. To correct this problem, 
we scaled each vector to have the same average value in its top ten terms before adding 
the two vectors. This dramatically improved PageRank. 

This is because the distribution of words in text tends to follow an inverse power law [21]. 

We also verified experimentally that the same holds true for the distribution of the number 

of documents a word is found in. 

It is common to remove “stop” words such as the, is, etc., as they do not affect the search. 
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Table 3. Results on educrawl 



Query 


QD-PR 


PR 


Chinese association 


10.75 


6.50 


computer labs 


9.50 


13.25 


financial aid 


8.00 


12.38 


intramural 


16.50 


10.25 


maternity 


12.50 


6.75 


president office 


5.00 


11.38 


sororities 


13.75 


7.38 


student housing 


14.13 


10.75 


visitor visa 


19.25 


12.50 


Average 


12.15 


10.13 



Table 4. Results on WebBcise 



Query 


QD-PR 


PR 


alcoholism 


1 1 .50 


11.88 


architecture 


8.45 


2.93 


bicycling 


8.45 


6.88 


rock climbing 


8.43 


5.75 


Shakespeare 


11.53 


5.03 


stamp collecting 


9.13 


10.68 


vintage car 


13.15 


8.68 


Thailand tourism 


16.90 


9.75 


Zen Buddhism 


8.63 


10.38 


Average 


10.68 


7.99 



For educrawl, we requested a single word and two double word search queries 
from each of three volunteers, resulting in a total of nine queries. For each query, we 
randomly mixed the top ten results from standard PageRank with the top ten results 
from QD-PageRank, and gave them to four volunteers, who were asked to rate each 
search result as a 0 (not relevant), 1 (somewhat relevant, not very good), or 2 (good 
search result) based on the contents of the page to which it pointed. In Table 3 we 
present the final rating for each method, per query. This rating was obtained by first 
summing the ratings for the ten pages from each method for each volunteer, and 
then averaging the individual ratings. A similar experiment for WebBase is given in 
Table 4. For WebBase, we randomly selected the queries from Bharat and Henzinger 
[2]. The four volunteers for the WebBase evaluation were independent from the four 
for the educrawl evaluation, and none knew how the pages they were asked to rate 
were obtained. 

QD-PageRank performs better than PageRank, accomplishing a relative improve- 
ment in relevance of 20% on educrawl and 34% on WebBase. The results are statisti- 
cally significant {p < .03 for educrawl andp < .001 for WebBase using a two-tailed 
paired r-test, one sample per person per query). Averaging over queries, every vol- 
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unteer found QD-PageRank to be an improvement over PageRank, though not all 
differences were statistically significant. 

One item to note is that the results on multiple- word queries are not as positive as 
the results on single-word queries. As discussed in Sect. 5, the combination of single- 
word QD-PageRanks to calculate the QD-PageRank for a multiple- word query is only 
an approximation, made for practical reasons. This approximation is worse when the 
words are highly dependent. Further, some queries, such as “financial aid” have a 
different intended meaning as a phrase than simply the two words “financial” and 
“aid.” For queries such as these, the words are highly dependent. We could partially 
overcome this difficulty by adding the most common phrases to the lexicon, thus 
treating them the same as single words. 



8 Open Questions and Future Work 

There are several interesting directions to pursue in this area. Initially, search engines 
used only the contents of a page to measure its quality and relevance to a query. Newer 
search engines, such as Google, take advantage of the implicit information held in 
the links between pages. What other sources of information might prove to be useful 
for future search engines? One remaining source of information is the URL itself. 
The name of the server, the filename, and the directory structure of the URL are all 
potentially informative. The IP address of the server may help identify its quality, 
based on how close it is to a major Internet backbone, who is providing the server, 
etc. Information about the user him/herself, if accessible, may also be useful (e.g., the 
user’s bookmark/favorite list contains information about his/her interests, and may 
be useful in disambiguating queries). 

One of the drawbacks of our approach is that, in order retain computational effi- 
ciency mentioned, links to pages that do not contain the query term must have zero 
weight. This may divide the relevant pages into many small, isolated subgraphs. Is 
there a way that we can allow the surfer to transition through these pages, yet still 
perform the computation efficiently? What if we always use the same small constant 
for the probability of transitioning to a page that does not contain the query term? 
What might the benefits be in combining QD-PageRank with traditional PageRank? 

Another approach is to generate QD-PageRanks for clusters of words, instead 
of for each individual one. For example, we may compute a “pet” QD-PageRank, 
which prefers pages containing any pet-related term (dog, cat, fish, etc.). To order 
results for a query about dogs, we would use this pet-specific PageRank. Using this 
technique, rare words will not face the problem mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
where pages with the query term are isolated from each other. If we were to use 
approximately 100 clusters, the computation cost of the calculation would be similar 
to that of QD-PageRank. Which should we expect to give better results: QD-PageRank 
for individual terms or for clusters of terms? 

Define W(x) to be the set of Web pages that contain the term x.lfW{q) C W(r) 
then does knowing QD-PageRank^ assist in the calculation of QD-PageRank,^? What 
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if W(g) C {W(r-i) U W(r- 2 )}? What if all we know is that w [f gw(r) close to 
unity (i.e., there is significant overlap between W(q) and W(r))? 

The QD-PageRankg for a multiple- word query is a combination of the QD- 
PageRank^^ values over g G Q. As mentioned, this is only an approximation. Is there 
a better approximation for QD-PageRankg that may still be computed quickly at query 
time? What if, offline, we calculate (and store) cluster-specific QD-PageRanks: QD- 
PageRankg where is a query term, and c is one of a small number (100) of query term 
clusters that represent the other “missing” query terms. At query time, a cluster (or 
number of clusters) could be chosen, depending on the query, and that subset of QD- 
PageRankg’s used in the combination. This may result in a better approximation for 
QD-PageRankg, if a suitable definition of QD-PageRankJj is found. Jeh and Windom’s 
work [16] may also be applicable here. 



9 Conclusions 

In this chapter we explored the idea that links carry useful information for Web search. 
We introduced the two most common algorithms for extracting this information, HITS 
and PageRank, and discussed some of the drawbacks of each. In particular, HITS is 
not efficient enough at query time, and PageRank (and, to a lesser extent HITS) 
suffers from topic drift. We then introduced a model that overcomes these problems 
by probabilistically combining page content and link structure in the form of an 
intelligent random surfer. The model accommodates most query relevance functions 
in use today and produces higher-quality results than PageRank, while having time 
and storage requirements that are within reason for today’s large-scale search engines. 
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Summary. This chapter discusses Web search engine performance over time. Unlike classical 
information retrieval systems, the Web is decentralized and dynamic, that is, new pages are 
added, others are moved and removed, while existing pages may undergo changes. The dynamic 
nature of Web pages should influence search engine results over time, a set of measures is 
introduced to evaluate search engine performance in this constantly changing environment. 
The chapter also discusses in short search engine architecture, models and characterizations on 
the growing and changing Web, and reviews a number of small experiences that demonstrate 
that search engines do not always cope satisfactorily with dynamic changes. 



1 Introduction 

The World Wide Web has become a major information source. The Web is huge, and 
it is growing constantly. Because of its size it is almost impossible to find our way 
in this “information chaos” without “finding aids”. Thus the Web can be viewed as a 
huge information retrieval (IR) system, where the documents are the Web pages and 
the general-purpose automatic search engines are the retrieval tools. This analogy 
allowed for the early development of search tools on the Web. The first systems relied 
heavily on experience based on years of research concerning traditional IR systems. 

The Web, however, is very different from traditional IR systems in several aspects. 
Traditional systems operate in a highly controlled, centralized and relatively stable 
environment. New documents are added to these systems in a controlled fashion. 
Sometimes old documents are removed or moved (for example, in case the current 
database of a bibliographic retrieval system contains only documents from the last 
two years, and the older ones are moved to an archive); and occasionally documents 
or document representations change so mistakes can be corrected. The major point is 
that all these processes are controlled. 

The Web, on the other hand, is uncontrolled, distributed and highly dynamic; it is in 
a state of constant dynamic flux. The situation was aptly expressed by Chakrabarti et al. 
[17]: “the Web has evolved into a global mess of previously unimagined proportions”. 
On the Web almost anyone can publish almost anything. Later the author of the page 
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or the publishing site may decide to change the content, to remove the page or to 
move it to another directory on the same server or to move it to a different server, or to 
publish the same content at another URL. All these changes occur continuously, and 
the search engines are not notified of any of them. They not only have to cope with the 
dynamic changes caused by the authors and the publishers but also with failures of 
servers and communication lines. Search engines also have to hght spammers, who 
invent all sorts of tricks in order to raise the rankings of their pages on certain queries 
(for example, see [30]). The rate of growth of the Web [35, 36, 4 1 ] is also unparalleled 
to the rate of growth of traditional IR systems. 

Thus search engines operate in a highly dynamic and sometimes hostile environ- 
ment - rather different from the controlled and centralized environments in which 
traditional IR systems function. Still, most of the evaluation of search engine perfor- 
mance is based on traditional IR evaluation criteria. The main topic in this chapter 
(Sect. 6) is to develop tools for evaluating search engine performance under these 
circumstances. These tools allow us to assess whether or not they add another level 
of instability to the already dynamic situation. The chapter also discusses prevail- 
ing search engine architectures (Sect. 2), evaluation of search engine performance 
based on traditional criteria (Sect. 3), works studying the dynamic nature of the Web 
and introducing refresh and recrawl techniques (Sect. 4); and some works exhibiting 
problems with search engine performance in dynamic situations (Sect. 5). 



2 Search Engine Architecture 

In the context of this paper search engines are dehned as general-purpose tools, 
that visit, index and retrieve Web pages automatically (e.g., [1]). Sometimes di- 
rectory services (e.g., the Open Directory (www.dmoz.org), or the human-powered 
part of Yahoo! (www.yahoo.com)) are also considered search engines [49]. Even 
though some of the issues discussed are also relevant to directory services, here we 
concentrate of crawler-based search engines, like Google (www.google.com). Fast 
(www.alltheweb.com), AltaVista (www.altavista.com), Inktomi (through one of its 
interfaces, e.g., MSN search (www.search.msn.com) or HotBot (www.hotbot.com)) 
or Teoma (www.teoma.com). Note that search engine alliances and ownerships un- 
dergo frequent changes. We listed here the major crawler-based search engines as of 
early 2003. Searchengine Watch (www.searchenginewatch.com) is a good place to 
look for current information on search engines. 

A crawler-based or automatic search engine is made up of three major parts: the 
crawler, the indexer and the query engine (for further details, see |3, 13, 4, 42]). Now 
we describe the main functions of each of these parts. 

The crawler is responsible for data collection. It is a software utility, which visits 
URLs (the addresses of the Web pages) and forwards their contents to the indexer. 
Usually a number of crawlers run in parallel, each with a different “seed” (an initial set 
of URLs to be visited). The crawler constantly updates the set of URLs to be visited 
by extracting links from the previously seen pages. Each search engine has a policy 
on which pages to visit, in which order, and how often to revisit them (for further 
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details regarding crawling policies, consult the chapter by Pant et al. on “Crawling the 
Web”). The differences in the respective policies are the main causes of differences 
between the search engines in terms of size, coverage, and freshness. Revisits are 
necessary since Web pages, unlike printed documents, may undergo changes and/or 
disappear altogether. 

The indexer extracts words from the pages forwarded to it by the crawlers and 
creates a list of words that appear in the document. Usually for each word in the 
list its locations on the page and some additional characteristics (e.g., font, type of 
emphasis, type of HTML tag in which it appears) are also recorded. The pairs (URL, 
list of words on page) are inverted into pairs: (word, list of URLs in which the word 
appears). This data structure is called the “inverted index” or the “inverted file”, and 
it facilitates the work of the query engine. Search engines may also work with other 
data structures, but the inverted file method is most prevalent. The search engine may 
also decide to save extra information about the document (e.g., metadata describing 
its contents, the size of the page, its date of creation/update) or about the linkage 
structure of the crawled pages. Most search engines discard the copies of the visited 
Web pages (a well-known exception is Google, which allows users to view a copy 
of the page as was seen by the crawler, using the “cached” feature), and base their 
retrieval only on the inverted index and the additional information recorded by them. 

The query engine is responsible for receiving user requests and for providing 
answers to these requests. When receiving a query, the query engine consults the 
inverted file and the database of additional information. Search engines differ in 
the search capabilities they provide (e.g., phrase searching. Boolean expressions, or 
limiting the search to certain domains, geographic areas, or time spans). For most 
queries the number of documents related to the query is enormous; thus the search 
engines display ranked lists of results, with the most relevant results (in their opinion) 
displayed at the top of the list. They apply different ranking algorithms, including 
classical ones based on similarity between the document and the query (a function of 
the frequency of the search terms in the document and the rarity of the search terms 
in the database), the location of the search terms in the document (terms in title or 
headers receive more weight), and algorithms that are applicable to hypertext systems 
(e.g., link analysis: the rank of a page is a function of the number of links to it from 
other pages on the Web, where links from more “important” pages are given higher 
weight; or “clickthrough”: how often a page is visited, as observed by an objective 
service). Each search engine uses a different, secret “recipe” to compute the ranks. The 
ranking algorithms are not revealed for two reasons: they are trade secrets, and not to 
disclose information to potential spammers. Search engines also differ in the ways the 
search results are displayed (e.g., summaries, number of results per page, clustering 
or classification of results) and in additional search-related features provided by them 
(e.g., refine search, suggested search terms, “more results like this”, spell checking). 

Most search engines have several servers or clusters of servers, and the actual 
architecture is much more distributed than the basic architecture detailed here. Risvik 
and Michelsen [42] from the search engine FAST discuss how large-scale search 
engines handle growth and dynamics on a Web. 
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A different, highly distributed architecture was developed by the Harvest team 
[11]. The Harvest system is made up of a series of Gatherers (which roughly cor- 
respond to crawlers) and Brokers (which provide an indexed query interface) and 
Glimpse (a search interface); additional interfaces were also developed. The basic 
idea was to utilize existing computing and search power on Web servers, with ma- 
chines working together to handle loads that a single machine could not handle. 
The Harvest code is free, and even though the original developers are no longer 
involved, it is still maintained and available (as of the beginning of 2003) from 
http://harvest.sourceforge.net. One of the goals of the Harvest system was to be highly 
scalable, however, it has its limitations regarding both the size of the indexes and the 
speed of the retrieval [28]. 



3 Search Engine Evaluation 

In this section we mention a few works related to the evaluation of search engines. 
There are many studies in this area. Here we only mention a few to outline the different 
criteria used so far for the evaluation of search engine performance. 

The two best-known efficiency measures for IR systems are precision and recall. 
Precision measures the percentage of relevant retrieved documents out of the total 
number of retrieved documents for a given query, and recall measures the percentage 
of relevant retrieved documents out of the total number of documents that are relevant 
to the query and are stored (or indexed by) the system. Relevance is an extremely 
subjective notion, and is much discussed by the information science community [44, 
39]. Even though precision and recall are based on the highly questionable notion of 
relevance, they are still very frequently used to evaluate IR systems. Computing recall 
poses additional problems, since it is very difficult even to estimate the number of 
relevant documents (even if we have an operational definition of relevance) to a query 
that exist in the system. It is very interesting to note that precision and recall were 
among the six criteria introduced by Cleverdon in 1964 [21] when working on the 
Cranfield project. All of these criteria are still widely used, in spite of the enormous 
technological developments in the past 40 years. The criteria are: 

• response time 

• coverage 

• user friendliness 

• form of output 

• precision 

• recall 

Initial evaluations of Web search engines mainly concentrated on the precision of 
the different tools. Usually only the relevance of the first 10 or 20 results was judged. 
This choice is quite reasonable, since users usually do not go beyond the hrst 10 
or 20 results [46, 48]. Chu and Rosenthal [20] evaluated three search engines using 
the classical measures introduced by Cleverdon, with an emphasis on precision. Two 
judges evaluated the relevance of the first ten results for ten sample queries. Ding 
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and Marchionini [24] also evaluated the relevance of the first ten results for four 
sample queries. They judged relevance on a six-point scale and specified the scale 
for each query separately. Leighton and Srivastava [37] used a five-point scale, but 
the relevance levels were not query specific. In all these cases the researchers and not 
the actual users judged the queries. As in traditional IR, the question who should be 
the judge of the relevance of documents is much debated. Gordon and Pathak [27] 
claim that relevance judgments can only be carried out by the users who posed the 
queries; while others [29] challenged this approach, since it clearly limits the scope 
of evaluations. 

On the Web recall is rarely calculated because in the definition of recall, the 
number of relevant pages indexed by the system is often and mistakenly substituted 
by the number of relevant pages existing on the Web. Since it is well-known that no 
search tool covers the entire Web, [10, 35, 36], most researchers conclude that recall 
on the Web cannot be measured. The importance of recall as a measure for search 
effectiveness was already questioned by Cleverdon for traditional IR systems [22]. 
The utility of this measure becomes even more questionable on the Web [15] where 
for all but the most obscure queries there are thousands of documents containing the 
search terms but most users do not go beyond the first ten or twenty search results 
[48]. Queries on the Web are substantially different from queries presented to tradi- 
tional IR systems. Broder [16] discussed this issue and proposed a taxonomy of Web 
queries. He defined three classes: navigational (looking a for site of an entity), infor- 
mational (acquire some information, matches most closely the queries in traditional 
IR systems), and transactional (where the query initiates some interaction, and the 
results of the query usually cannot be evaluated on spot. As an example, consider 
e-shopping for an item, where the user can decide whether he is satisfied or not only 
after he receives the item.). 

Besides precision, the coverage of search engines was also computed. In classical 
systems, coverage means how extensively an IR system covers a given subject matter. 
On the Web for general search engines, the parallel question is how many pages are 
indexed by the search engines and what is the overlap between them. At the “beginning 
of the Web”, search engines were very proud of their coverage. Lycos, for example, 
claimed to have indexed 9 1 % of the Web [53] . Impartial and empirical results indicated 
that this was not the case [10, 35, 36]. In fact, the search engines covered only a small 
portion of the “indexable Web” (which is only a small portion of the Web pages freely 
accessible to Web surfers), and the overlap between the search engines was also very 
small at the time these studies were carried out. 

Besides the above-mentioned criteria, other evaluation measures were used as 
well. In an early article, Courtois et al. [23] evaluated search tools based on “known- 
item” searches (i.e., they were looking for specific documents). This method is most 
applicable for evaluating navigational queries using Broder’s terminology. Hawking 
et al. (1999) found that the Text REtrieval Conference (TREC, http://trec.nist.gov) 
systems were superior to Web search engines in terms of first twenty precision. The 
comparison had its limitations, since the TREC systems ran on TREC’s 18.5 million 
pages test collection, while the search engines used their own (substantially larger) 
databases, and the sample queries came from the TREC query set. Web queries. 
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however, are often rather different from queries presented to traditional IR systems, 
and one of the reasons for the superiority of TREC systems could have been that these 
systems were targeted toward such queries. The findings of Singhal and Kaszkiel [47] 
support this claim: when they compared a state-of-the-art TREC system with Web 
search engines looking for home pages of entities (navigational queries), the results 
of the search engines were superior to the results of the TREC system. A search was 
considered successful if the home page of the entity was among the top-ten pages 
retrieved for a search. The search tools were credited according to the rank of the home 
page among the top-ten results retrieved. Zhu and Gauch [54] experimented with 
“quality metrics” (e.g., authority, availability, popularity) for ranking and evaluation. 

Search engines cannot be evaluated without understanding the needs and attitudes 
of users. Silverstein et al. [46] and Spink et al. [48] tried to characterize users and their 
queries through analyzing large query logs. Holscher and Strube [31] created a model 
of information seeking on the Web based on interviews with “Internet experts”. This 
model was then tested on a group of experts and novices. Watson [51] interviewed 
nine eighth-grade students in order to try to understand their perceptions of the Web 
and Web searching. 

Note that none of the above-mentioned works took into account the dynamic 
nature of the Web and did not examine the performance of the search engines under 
these circumstances. In the next section we review the literature related to the dynamic 
nature of the Web. 



4 The Dynamic Web 

4.1 Modeling the Web 

There is great interest in understanding the structure of the Web. The Web can be 
viewed as a directed graph where the Web pages are its nodes and the hypertext links 
between pages are its directed edges. Albert et al. [2] found, based on experimental 
results, that both the number of incoming links to a page and the number of outgoing 
links follow power laws. Such hndings can be explained by well-dehned growth 
models. Broder et al. [14] gave a detailed view of the Web linkage structure, deduced 
from a 200-million page crawl of AltaVista. According to their hndings the Web graph 
is made up of four parts: the strongly connected component (SCC), IN, OUT, and 
the TENDRILS. In the strongly connected center (SCC), there exists a directed path 
between every pair of nodes belonging to this set. That is, beginning from any node 
a we can reach any node b (both in SCC) by clicking on a specihc link on each of the 
intermediate pages. For the IN part of the Web graph, there exists a directed path from 
every node a belonging to this set to every node in SCC, but there is no such path 
from any of the nodes of SCC to a. For every node b in the subgraph OUT there exists 
a directed path from every node in SCC to 6, but there is no directed path from b to 
SCC. The rest of the nodes belong to a set called TENDRILS: for nodes that belong 
to this set, there is are no directed paths to or from the SCC. All sets are of roughly 
equal size. This structure can explain the low overlap between search engines: nodes 
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in IN and in the TENDRILS are reached by crawlers only if they or some other node 
in the same set appear in the set of initial URLs for the crawler. Broder et al. also 
confirmed that the number of in-links and out-links follow power laws. 

Based on empirical findings, Barabasi and Albert [9] modeled the Web as a scale- 
free network. Their model is based on growth and preferential attachment, which 
explains how such structures are created and fit the empirical results. The model 
takes into account that the system is built over a period of time and at each step new 
nodes are created. The new node is connected to existing nodes, where the probability 
of being linked to a given node is proportional to the number of links already pointing 
to that node. This model totally ignores the fact that on the Web not only are new 
nodes created, but existing ones may disappear. In addition, existing nodes sometimes 
undergo changes, a process that may alter the linkage to and from this page. Authors 
of pages who have not even considered linking to the page in its previous form may 
choose to link to it now, while other authors who linked to the page before may choose 
to remove their links. Since authors of pages with links to a given target are usually 
not notified of changes in the content of the target, the process of changing the in-links 
to the target may take a long time. (Web authors often cease to maintain their pages, 
thus the removal of the links because of a change of content may possibly never be 
completed.) 

Even though the growth and preferential attachment model ignores disappearance 
and modifications, it still models the Web quite accurately. So maybe disappearance 
and changes are not that frequent after all? A number of studies tried to answer this 
question. 

4.2 Caching and Update Algorithms Under Dynamic Changes 

Doughs et al. [25] studied the rate of change of Web pages, with the aim to assess 
the usefulness of caching. They analyzed a log of 17 days of Web access from AT&T 
Labs. Of the pages accessed more than once during the period, only 13% were to a 
resource that had been modified since the previous access. 

Brewington and Cybenko [ 1 2] observed rate of change through a Web service that 
downloaded about 100,000 pages per day for a period of 7 months. Only 4% of the 
pages were totally dynamic (different each time they were accessed), while 56% of the 
pages were completely stable during the observation period. Brewington and Cybenko 
introduced a metric of “up-to-datedness” in order to estimate the rate at which Web 
search engines should reindex the pages they cover in order to remain current. The 
metric, (a,/?)-currency, measures “up-to-datedness”’, where a is the probability that 
the page indexed by the search engine is /7-current. That is, had we compared the copy 
the search engine had with the copy on the Web not less than j3 time units ago, we 
would have seen identical copies. is called the “grace- period”, which allows users 
to “forgive” changes that have occurred within time of the present. They modeled 
the growth of the Web as an exponential process, where the exponential distribution 
incorporates two processes: creation of new pages and modification of existing ones, 
and the exponent is both a function of the growth rate and of the time since the last 
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modification of the page. This model takes into account modifications but still ignores 
the rate of disappearance of pages. 

Cho and Garcia-Molina [19] introduced and compared several policies for up- 
dating local databases. Their framework is based on two mtirics, freshness and age, 
where freshness counts the number of pages in the local database that are identical to 
page on the Web at a given time, and age of a page is 0 if it the local copy is the same as 
the copy on the Web at time t, and otherwise it is {t — modification time of the page). 
In [18] they present the findings of a large-scale experiment, in which they observed 
the daily changes to more than half million pages for a period of 4 months (3000 
pages from each of the 132 selected popular sites). On the one hand, more than 20% 
of the observed pages changed daily, but on the other hand, about 30% of the pages 
had not changed at all. They also tried to estimate the “lifespan” of Web pages: about 
16-19% of the pages exist on the Web for more than a week but for less than a month, 
and between 35% to 50% exist for more than 4 months. Their calculations showed 
that it took about 50 days for 50% of the pages to be changed. Pages were modified 
at a much faster pace in the “.com” domain: it only took 1 1 days in that domain for 
50% of the pages to be modified. Note that the changes occurring to pages are not 
characterized, these could have been dynamic elements, e.g. the date, that change 
each time the page is downloaded. 

Risvik and Michelson [42] discussed the implications of growth and Web dynam- 
ics for search engines. They show how the search engine FAST handles the problems 
arising from the growth, the disappearance, and the modihcation of pages. Their data 
indicate that pages are updated every 1 1 days at a rate of 400 documents per second, 
and newly discovered pages are added to the database only in place of pages that are 
deleted from the repository “because the crawler discovers that they have been deleted 
from the Web or for other reasons” (which are not specihed). The rate of update may 
not be entirely true, as a specific example, as of March 1, 2003, FAST indexed 333 
pages from the server msl61u06.u-3mrs.fr; this server, however, has not responded 
to our repeated requests since April 22, 2001. Of course, this single example could 
be an exception to the general rule for refreshing pages. 

4.3 Characterizing Changing Web Pages 

The above-mentioned papers studied the rates of change for technical reasons, mainly 
for devising better caching or update methodologies. Other papers examined modifi- 
cations to Web pages in order to characterize these changes. 

Koehler, in two papers ([33] and [34]) described the results of a four-year long 
experiment of the weekly retrieval of 321 Web pages. These Web pages were gener- 
ated using the no-longer existing WebCrawler random URL and generator and were 
supplemented (at least according to the first paper) with additional URLs from HotBot 
in order to reflect the reported distribution of Web pages by top-level as of Decem- 
ber 1996. This set of URLs was fixed for the duration of the experiment. Results 
show that after four years 34.4% of the URLs still existed, but even after one year 
only 11 pages (3%) have not been modified in any way. The rest of the pages were 
modified during the period; they had undergone either content or structural changes. 
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Even though pages are being modified, for the majority of the pages, changes were 
observed in less than 15% of the observation points during the first year. Over the 
four year period Koehler observed a decline in content changes and an increase in 
structural (linkage) changes. 

A different approach to characterizing changes on the Web was taken by Bar-Ilan 
and Peritz [8]. Instead of trying to create a “random” set of URLs or examining a 
set of popular sites, they collected pages on a specific topic, “informetrics”. In order 
to be as exhaustive as possible at each data collection point, the six largest search 
engines at the time were queried. Data were collected once a month over a period 
of six months at the beginning of 1998, and a follow-up data collection was carried 
out in June 1999. Out of the retrieved pages, only pages on the scientific topic were 
retained. This method of data collection enabled us not only to observe modifications 
and disappearance of pages, but also the appearance of new pages on the topic (as 
recorded by the search engines). Overall a moderate growth trend was observed (7 1 1 
URLs at the first data collection point, and 806 URLs at the last). The chosen topic 
turned out to be very stable; 47.2% of the URLs were retrieved by the search engines 
at each of the six initial data collection points. Most of the pages that were retrieved 
more than once had not undergone any changes. Only 34.4% of the URLs changed 
during the observation period. These changes were characterized as minor/major and 
stagnant/dynamic (the number of times the page changed). The results showed that 
if a page is modified, it is likely to be modified frequently and substantially. 

In a most recent study by Fetterly et al. [26] more than 150 million pages were 
revisited once a week for eleven weeks. The changes between every consecutive pair 
of successful downloads were analyzed, and the findings show that there was no 
change in 62.5% of the pairs. The average degree of change varied across top-level 
domains (the highest rate of change was observed for Germany - .de, and the lowest 
rate for .edu and .cn - China), and larger pages changed more often and more severely 
than smaller ones. 



5 Search Engines in a Dynamic Environment 

In this section we review empirical works related to search engine performance over 
time. We were able to locate only a small number of such works, and most of them 
follow the changes in the number of results for only a very few queries. Thus the ob- 
served changes may not be representative of the search engine’s behaviour as a whole. 
Search engine algorithms and technologies change constantly, and therefore the re- 
sults of an experiment carried out at a given time may not hold or be relevant at some 
other time. However, the observed fluctuations demonstrate the need for developing 
metrics to evaluate the performance of search engines in dynamic environments. 

We [5] studied the search results of the query “informetrics OR informetric”, 
for a period of five months in 1998, using the six largest search engines at the time 
(AltaVista, Excite, HotBot, Infoseek, Lycos, and Northern Light). The search engines 
were queried once a month, and all the search results were downloaded. To our great 
surprise we found that sometimes existing pages on the topic disappeared from the 
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search results, and occasionally they reappeared again at some later point in time. 
This behavior was most notable for Excite, which “forgot” 72% of the technically 
relevant URLs it retrieved. In each of the search rounds Excite retrieved almost the 
same number of results (158 URLs on the average), but when we compared the sets 
of URLs we were rather surprised to discover that the overlap between the sets was 
very small - during the whole search period Excite retrieved a total of 535 technically 
relevant URLs. This result shows that the number of results only (without checking 
the list of URLs) may hide the fact that there are fluctuations in the results. 

At about the same time, Rousseau [43J submitted three single-word queries (trum- 
pet*, saxophone*, and pope) daily to the search engines AltaVista and Northern Light 
for a period of 21 weeks. In this study, only the numbers of results were recorded. 
Northern Light was very stable during the whole period, exhibiting a small monotonic 
rise in the number of results, as could be expected from the growth trend on the Web. 
On the other hand, the number of results reported for AltaVista fluctuated greatly, 
and sometimes daily jumps of 20% or more were observed. Except for the day the 
“new AltaVista” was introduced, these fluctuations could not be explained. When 
noise reduction techniques were applied (the five-day median was computed instead 
of the daily results) the graph became much smoother. Rousseau’s recommendation 
was not to use AltaVista for research purposes unless one needed a unique feature 
of this search engine. AltaVista was (and maybe is) the most popular search engine 
for research purposes because of its specific features. Lor example, fCleinberg [32 1 
drew the initial data sets on which the hubs and authorities algorithm was run from 
AltaVista. 

Rousseau was not the only one to observe daily fluctuations in search results. We 
[6] submitted 20 queries to the search engines HotBot and Snap, daily for a period 
of 10 days in October 1999. Huge fluctuations were observed for HotBot, while the 
results were Snap were very stable. At that time the search results of both services 
were drawn from the Inktomi database. Thus the results indicated that the fluctuations 
were probably not caused by the database, but by the search interface of HotBot. 

Selberg and Etzioni [45] submitted 25 queries (chosen from the set of queries used 
by Lawrence and Giles [35] to estimate the size of the Web) 25 times (the intervals 
between searches were not constant) over a one month period to 9 search tools. They 
calculated the set difference between the top 10 and top 200 search results of each 
of two consecutive searches. They expected to observe some changes because URLs 
are constantly being added and removed, but they were surprised at the extent of 
instability. 

Mettrop and Nieuwenhuysen [38] also analyzed fluctuations in search engine 
results. They introduced a new methodology to study the problem. They created a 
document and published it on 16 different URLs. Some of the URLs were submitted 
to the search engines and linked to a URL indexed by the search engines. They 
formulated 32 queries relating to different aspects of the document; and ran these 
queries on 1 3 search tools for over 40 times during a 15-month period in 1998-1999. 
Their findings showed that the result sets not only fluctuated over time, but at a given 
time a search engine retrieved a URL for some query formulations but not for others. 
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What are possible reasons for these fluctuations? 

Search engine resources are limited, both in terms of space and crawling and 
indexing capability, thus their size is more or less constant (at least for a period 
of time), and in the process of adding new URLs to their database, they delete 
existing ones [5, 42]. 

Some of the search engines have several query engines or databases; each time 
the query is routed to a different server, and the query engines are not identical, 
thus there are differences in the results (see [38] in which the explanations are 
based on an interview with Andrei Broder, then chief scientist of AltaVista, or 
[52] on the different Google servers). 

The index is partitioned (known to be so for FAST [42] and for Inktomi), and if 
some of the partitions are down or slow, the search engine returns partial results 
[ 6 ]. 

When the crawler refreshes its database, some of the previously visited pages may 
be unreachable due to communication or server failures (not of the search engine, 
but of the server on which the page resides) [6]. 

If the search engine uses shadowing (see [3]) it has a database that serves the 
queries and another database that is being built based upon the current crawling; 
the “new” database replaces the old one at some point in time, and it is possible 
that the new database covers a substantially different set from the old one. 
Search engines trade off quality for speed and limit the resources available for 
each query (timeouts). Such behavior was experienced by Selberg and Etzioni 
[45]. They call this technique “thresholding”. In all our experiments we carried 
out our searches at light load times for the search services, still it is possible that 
the results of the query are not based on the whole index [5]. 

Search engines use performance-dependent algorithms, and when they are busy 
these algorithms are not always activated, which may cause fluctuations. This 
point appears in [38] but is not elaborated. 

Search engines attempt to remove duplicates, and thus may retain only a single 
copy of multiple URLs with identical content [38]. If this is the cause for removing 
pages, then it is not clear why they reappear later. For a specific query [7] we tested 
whether this could be the case, and our findings greatly ruled out this possibility. 
There could be errors in the indexing or in the retrieving processes. This may 
explain why, when trying to locate a specific page through different query for- 
mulations, the page is retrieved for some of the formulations and not for others 
[38]. 

Search engines may deliberately drop pages that are not clicked at. Sullivan [50] 
reported that Inktomi removed pages that did not seem to satisfy search queries. 
It is not clear why such pages are included again. 

With the prevalence of “paid inclusion” programs, pages that are not included in 
these programs (mainly pages from noncommercial domains) may be candidates 
for removal. They may be included again if the search engine has enough resources 
left, after taking care of its commitments to the “paid inclusion” sites. 
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• Fluctuations may be due to changes in the indexing policy of the search engines 
or in the size of the database. This was the case with AltaVista in |43J and with 
Google in [7]. 

• Search engines frequently change their business models and strategies, which may 
have influence on the search results. At this moment ownerships and alliances are 
in a flux, however, this was not so much the case when the reviewed studies took 
place. 

• When considering top results only (as in [45]) changes in the ranking algorithms 
may also explain some fluctuations. Most ranking algorithms incorporate link 
analysis (e.g., [13]), thus changes observed in the link structure of the Web by 
search engines may have influence on the set of top 10 or top 200 results. 

Lawrence and Giles [36] raised an interesting point about search engines: ‘There 
may be a point beyond which it is not economical for them to improve their coverage 
and timeliness.” Thus, in addition to the technical and algorithmic difficulties, the 
financial aspects must also be taken into account. We are not only facing the question 
whether the search engines can cope with the growth and changes on the Web, but 
also whether they want to cope. The commercial objectives of search engines will 
probably have increasingly high priorities over time. 

We enumerated a number of possible causes for fluctuations in search engine 
results, and we may have missed some additional reasons. Whatever causes this 
behavior, the authors of the papers alerting to these fluctuations seem to agree that 
this causes damage to the user’s search experience and his/her ability to replicate 
results. Sources that they usually locate with the help of the search engines cannot be 
found through them anymore (sometimes only temporarily), leaving the user under 
the impression that the source disappeared from the Web. The search engines (at least 
some of them, some of the time) add another level of instability to the already chaotic 
Web. In order to study this behavior, and not just to alert users to strange search results, 
appropriate evaluation criteria have to be developed. The major issues of interest when 
coming to evaluate search engine performance in a dynamic environment are: 

1 . Timeliness/freshness 

• Percentage of broken links 

• Percentage of pages where the indexed copy differs from the Web copy 

• Percentage of “recently” created pages in the database 

2. Stability over time 

• Are there great fluctuations in the number results for a given query? 

• Does the search engine “drop” from its database existing L^RLs relevant to 
the query? 

In the next section we describe the necessary framework for evaluation, then we 
formally define the metrics and discuss their meaning. We also review the results of 
a small experiment for which these metrics were computed. 
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6 Evaluation of Search Performance in a Dynamic Environment 

6.1 The Framework 

This framework for evaluating search engine performance over time is based on [7]. 
In order to evaluate search engine performance over a period of time, the query or 
queries have to be submitted periodically to the search engine. The query /queries are 
run in search rounds {rounds, for short). The search period is the span of time during 
which the searches were carried out. The search rounds should be equidistant. From 
our experience it is sufficient to run the query/queries once a month. We experienced 
with running the query once a week, but the observed changes were not very signif- 
icant. An exception was an experiment we carried out in September-October 1999, 
when huge daily fluctuations were observed in the results of HotBot [6]. Notess [40] 
reports that AltaVista has an ongoing problem with the number of results: because of 
unreported timeouts, it may retrieve a different number of results each time the search 
button is pressed. We have not encountered such problems with AltaVista during our 
searches. However, we made sure that the queries were run at a time when Internet 
communication is known to be low, on Sunday early mornings (around 5:00-7:00 
GMT). 

In order to compute the percentage of newly added pages, the percentage of 
“dropped” pages, and the percentage of broken links, all the URLs the search results 
point to must be visited in every search round. The best solution is to download all 
the pages the search results point to immediately after the query is run. This way the 
results can be examined in a more leisurely fashion, and what is more important, they 
can be viewed as they were seen at the time the searches were carried out by anyone 
wishing to inspect the results at a later time. The above requirement restricts the 
queries on which the search engine can be evaluated. The entire set of search results 
must be examined, thus the query has to be such that the search engine presents all the 
hits for the given query. Most search engines limit the number of displayed results - 
they usually do not display more than the first 1000 results. (AltaVista displayed only 
200 at the time of the specific experiment, but this problem can be partially solved 
by carrying out several searches limited to different dates of creation of the URLs.) 
Further steps must be taken in order to retrieve all the hits for search engines that 
cluster the search results. 

We also need a method to decide which of the retrieved documents are “relevant” 
to the query. As we mentioned before (Sect. 3), relevance is a very difficult notion, and 
has been heavily discussed by the IR community, yet there is no general agreement on 
how to judge relevance. Human relevance judgment in the case of periodic searches 
with a large number of results is a repetitive and time-consuming task, therefore it 
is not feasible. Thus we defined a more lenient measure, called technical relevance 
that can be computed automatically. A document is defined to be technically relevant 
(in the following we shall use TR as shorthand for technically relevant) if it fulfills 
all the conditions posed by the query: all search terms and phrases that suppose to 
appear in the document do appear, and all terms and phrases that are supposed to be 
missing from the document, terms preceded by a minus sign or a NOT operator, do not 
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appear in the document. A URL is called a technically relevant URL if it contains a 
technically relevant document. Lawrence and Giles also took this approach [36] even 
though they point out ‘‘search engines can return documents that do not contain the 
query terms (for example documents with morphological variants or related terms)”. 
It is advisable to choose query terms with as few morphological variants as possible. 
(Northern Light, for example, did not differentiate between pages in which the query 
term appears in singular or in plural in cases of simple plural.) From our experience, 
related terms or concepts are very rarely substituted for the original query terms. 

Unlike the classical notion of relevance (based on human judgment), technical 
relevance is objective and reproducible. On the other hand, technical relevance can- 
not differentiate between documents providing extensive and useful information on 
the search topic and between documents in which the search topic is mentioned only 
superficially, e.g., in a sidebar of the Web page. Evaluating technical relevance pro- 
vides a fast and easy method to differentiate between pages “about” the search topic 
and pages that clearly have nothing to do with the query (including broken links and 
otherwise inaccessible pages), but we must also be aware of its limitations. 

6.2 Defining the Metrics 

To evaluate the percentage of broken links, we define: 

broken{q, i) = (# broken links)/(# results for query q in round / ). 

There are temporary communication failures, which may result in 404 messages, 
thus a second attempt must be made (at a slightly later time) to download these pages 
before deciding that they are really missing or inaccessible. Next we introduce new, 
which counts the number of newly added URLs for i > 1 : 

new{q, i) — |{TR URLs retrieved in round /'} \ 

{TR URLs retrieved in round j where j < ? }|. 

This measure is influenced both by the growth of the subject on the Web and by 
the rate at which the search engine adds new pages to its database. A new page may 
be added to the search engine’s database for two reasons. First, because the page was 
created recently or its content was recently changed, so that the page became relevant 
for the query. Second, because the page had already existed and had been relevant 
to the query for a “long” time, but the search engine only recently discovered it and 
added it to its database. 

In order to try to differentiate between the two factors influencing new, we may 
run the same query on several large search engines in parallel, and try to create an 
“exhaustive” pool of pages technically relevant to the query for each search round. 
If more than one search engine is used for data collection then neiu{q, i) counts the 
number of URLs that have not been located by any of the search engines before 
round i. Then we can partition new{q, i) into totally -new {q, L .s), these are URLs 
that are discovered for the first time in round i by any of the search engines, and 
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newly Aiscovered[q,i,s), these are URLs that were already discovered by other 
search engines in one of the previous rounds, but appear for the first time in the list 
of URLs located by 5 . 



totally -new 5) = |{TR URLs retrieved by 5 in round i} \ 

{URLs in the pool of TR URLs retrieved before round ? }|, 



newly -discover ed{q, i, s) = new{q, i) — totally .new {q, i, s). 

There are no easy means to decide whether the search engine’s information is 
outdated, except, perhaps, in case the document is totally unrelated to the query (not 
even the same concept). Some partial conclusions may be drawn from the search 
engine’s summaries. An exception is Google, which caches most of the URLs it 
visits; thus is possible to compare the downloaded pages with the cached versions. In 
order to carry out this comparison, the cached documents should also be downloaded, 
in order to compare the local and the Web copy, as they existed at the given point 
in time. These suggestions are “work-arounds”, and therefore we have not defined a 
measure to evaluate the extent to which the search engine’s information is outdated. 
Measures like freshness [18] can also be used for evaluation in case the evaluator has 
access to the search engine’s database and the page as seen by the crawler can be 
reconstructed. 

In order to evaluate stability, we introduce the following measures for i > 1: 

forgotten{q, i, s) = |{TR URLs retrieved by s in round (i — 1) 
that exist on the Web and are TR at round i 
but are not retrieved by s in round z}|. 

A dropped URL is a URL that disappeared from the search engine’s database, 
even though it still exists on the Web and continues to be technically relevant; /orgoE 
ten(q,i,s) counts the number of dropped URLs in round i. A URL u that was dropped 
in round i may reappear in the database at some later round j (our experience shows 
that this does happen). Such URLs are called rediscovered URLs. Recovered{q,j, s) 
counts the number of rediscovered URLs by s in round i > 1\ 

recover ed{q, j) — |{TR URLs retrieved by s in round j 

that were dropped by s in round i,i < j 
AND were not retrieved by 5 in round j — 1 } | . 

If a URL u appeared for the first time in round k, and was dropped in round 
i > k, and reappeared in round j > L and was retrieved again in round j + 1, it will 
be rediscovered in round j, but not in round j + 1. That is, a URL is counted in 
recovered in the first round it reappears after being dropped. It may be the case that 
the URL was dropped in round i because the server on which it resides was down 
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at the time the crawler tried to visit it. This may account for some (small part) of 
forgotten. In Sect. 5 we discussed several other possible explanations. 

One of these explanations relates to the detection and removal of duplicates. 
It is well known that there is a lot of content duplication on the Web. Some of it 
is intentional (mirror sites), some duplication results from simple copying of Web 
pages, and some is due to different aliases of the same physical address. Thus it is 
conceivable that the search engine dropped a given URL u because it located another 
URL u' in its database with exactly the same content. To evaluate the extent to which 
content is lost we define: 

lost{q, i,s) = I {URLs dropped by .s in round i 

for which there is no other URL that was retrieved by .s 
for q in round with exactly the same content] |. 

Lost URLs are those URLs that were dropped, and for which the search engine 
did not retrieve any content duplicates of these URLs in the current search round. 
These URLs cause real information loss for the users, since information that was 
accessible through the search engine before is not accessible anymore, even though 
the information is still relevant and available on the Web. The results of a case study [7] 
show that not only were a high percentage of the URLs dropped and rediscovered, 
but a significant portion of them were also lost. 

A URL can be dropped and then rediscovered several times during the search 
period. In order to assess the search performance over the whole search period we 
define: 



welLhandled{q, s) — |{TR URLs retrieved by .s for q that v/ere never 
dropped during the search period} |. 

The URLs counted in wellJiandled are not necessarily retrieved during the whole 
search period. Such a URL can first appear in round i > 1 and disappear from the 
list of retrieved URL in round j > i, if it disappears from the Web or ceases to be 
technically relevant to the query. A mishandled URL is a URL that was dropped at least 
once during the search period. Recall that dropped means that the URL wrongfully 
disappeared from the list of URLs retrieved for the query. 

rnishandled{q) = ||1^ dropped URLs, for i > 1 }|. 

The set of mishandled URLs can be further partitioned into mishandled J'orgotten{q). 
these are the URLs that were not rediscovered at some later time, and to mishan- 
dled. recovered(q). The last two measures assess the variability of the search results 
over time and supplement the measures new and forgotten: 

self.overlap{q, i,j, ,s) = |{TR URLs retrieved in rounds i and j by / <.i}/ 
{TR URLs retrieved by .s in round j\\. 

Let All[q) denote the set of all technically relevant URLs that were retrieved for 
the query q by the search engine during the whole search period. Note that this is 
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a virtual set, since it may include URLs that never coexisted on the Web at the same 
time. Then 

self.overlap{q, i, s) = |{TR URLs retrieved by s in round i}\/\{All{q)}\. 

High self-overlap for all search rounds indicates that the search engine results for 
the given query are stable. Note that very high values of self-overlap not only indicate 
stability, but may also be warning signs that the search engine’s database is becoming 
out-of-date and has not changed substantially for a long period of time. Thus for this 
measure the “optimal” values are neither very high nor very low. 

6.3 Evaluating Using These Measures 

The initial study [5] that brought to our attention search engine instability was already 
reviewed in Sect. 5. We carried out a second case study [7] evaluating most of the 
above-defined measures for a whole year during 2000. The query in the case study was 
“aporocactus”. This word has few (if any) morphological variants. The query was run 
on six search engines (AltaVista, Excite, Fast, Google, HotBot, and Northern Light) 
in parallel. The search engines mishandled between 33 and 89% of the technically 
relevant URLs retrieved by them during the whole search period. Altogether 1 694 
different technically relevant URLs were located during the whole search period. In 
this study, the search engines that mishandled the largest percentages of URLs were 
Google (89%) and HotBot (51%), even though Google retrieved by far the largest 
number of technically relevant URLs during the whole period - Google covered 
more than 70% of the set All (1694 URLs). Rather interestingly, in spite of Google’s 
large coverage, it usually was not the first to locate new URLs. An exception to this 
was August 2000, shortly after Google underwent a major extension of its database. 
The fine-tuning of working with this extended database may also explain some of the 
observed fluctuations. Except for Northern Light, almost all of the forgotten URLs 
were also lost, i.e., we were unable to locate in the search results another URL with 
exactly the same content. 

Naturally, we cannot draw any definite conclusions about specific search engines 
based on two queries (“informetrics OR informetric” and “aporocactus”) during two 
search periods, but the case studies indicate the usefulness of the evaluation criteria 
defined in this paper. 



7 Conclusions and Open Problems 

In this chapter we discussed how search engines do and should operate in a highly 
dynamic environment, the Web. The search engines face difficulties unparalleled to 
traditional IR systems. Previous studies show that the search engines have problems 
handling the situation. Traditional measures to evaluate search engines are not suf- 
ficient since they do not address dynamic changes at all. We introduced a set of 
measures that assess search engine performance in a dynamic environment. 
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To summarize, the “optimal search engine” should have high values for totally 
new (relative to other engines), indicating that the search engine picks up new URLs 
relevant to the query quickly. Ideally, the number of mislumdled URLs should be 
zero, but as we explained before, the search engine has to decide how to utilize its 
available resources, and has to compromise between adding new pages and removing 
old ones. The number of broken links should also approach zero, while self^overlaj) 
should neither be very high nor very low. 

A lost URL may have information on the search topic that is not available from 
any of the other URLs retrieved by the search engine at a given time, even though this 
information exists on the Web. In this case the search engine does not able the user 
to access information that was previously available through the search engine. Even 
forgotten but not lost URLs have a negative effect on the user’s search experience. 
The user may recall a previously visited, useful URL when presented with a list of 
results, however when this URL does not appear in the search results, in most cases 
she will not be able to locate this page again. 

When counting dropped and lost URLs we may also want to look at the rank of 
these URLs. Are these mostly low-ranked URLs or is the distribution more or less 
uniform? Dropping low-ranked URLs would correspond to the policy announced by 
Inktomi [50] of removing unpopular URLs from the database. The above-mentioned 
case studies did not look at the ranks of the dropped URLs. 

The criteria introduced here are a first step in defining a set of measures for 
evaluating search engine performance in dynamic environments. Future work should 
be carried out both in the theoretical and in the practical directions. We need to define 
additional criteria and to refine existing ones, and we need to carry out additional 
larger scale experiments to study the usefulness and the applicability of the measures. 
We should also look into the effects of commercialization (e.g., paid inclusion, pay 
for ranking) on search engine results over time. 
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Part III 



Events and Change on the Web 




Introduction 



Part III of the book discusses techniques for handling events and change in Web 
applications. Many Web applications need to be reactive, that is, able to detect the 
occurrence of particular events or changes in information content, and to react by 
automatically executing the appropriate application logic. 

Chapters 10-13 discuss the detection and handling of changes in the content of 
Web-based information. XML has emerged as a standard data format for exchanging 
and storing information on the Web, and event-condition-action (ECA) rules are 
a natural candidate for providing reactive functionality over XML repositories by 
allowing automatic reaction to changes in the XML data. Chapters 10 and 1 1 describe 
two languages for expressing ECA rules over XML repositories. 

Chapter 10, by Bailey et al., begins with an overview of ECA rule technology 
and how it has been used in conventional database applications, where ECA rules 
are also known as triggers. The syntax and semantics of the event, condition and 
action sublanguages of typical ECA rule languages are discussed, including the SQL3 
standard for database triggers, and techniques for analysing the run-time behaviour 
of sets of ECA rules. 

The authors go on to discuss new issues raised in designing an ECA rule language 
for XML repositories, including the granularity of events and actions on XML data 
and the need to develop new techniques for rule analysis. They present one particu- 
lar language for XML ECA rules that is based on a fragment of XPath for its event 
and condition languages, and on a fragment of XQuery for its action language. They 
specify the language’s execution model and describe a prototype implementation of 
it. They also describe techniques for determining the triggering and activation rela- 
tionships between pairs of rules in their language that can be ‘plugged into’ existing 
frameworks for ECA rule analysis. 

Chapter 1 1 , by Bonifati and Paraboschi, describes another language for defining 
ECA rules on XML data. This language is more complex than that of Chapt. 10 as 
it allows full XPath in the event parts of rules, and full XQuery in the condition and 
action parts. However, analysing the behaviour of ECA rules expressed in this more 
complex language has not been considered, and there is in general a trade-off between 
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the complexity of an ECA language on the one hand and the ease of analysing rules 
expressed in it on the other. 

Bonifati and Paraboschi describe two alternative semantics for their language, 
one where rules are triggered immediately when events occur, and the other where 
rules are triggered at the end of transactions. Their language adopts an execution 
model whereby each update of an XML document is decomposed into a sequence 
of smaller updates, and rules are triggered by the execution of these smaller updates. 
In contrast, the language of Chapt. 10 treats each XML update as atomic, and rules 
are triggered only after the whole update has been executed. These semantics may 
produce different effects for the same initial update, and a detailed investigation 
of their respective advantages and the performance trade-offs involved is an open 
research question. 

Chapter 1 1 contains a discussion and categorisation of application areas for XML 
ECA rules along two dimensions: hand-crafted or tool-generated, and providing ser- 
vices that are internal to the repository or external to the repository. The chapter 
concludes with a discussion of several directions of further research in the areas of 
rule expressiveness, analysis and optimisation. 

One of the areas of application of XML ECA rules identihed by Bonifati and 
Paraboschi in Chapt. 1 1 is as a general tool for rapid prototyping of Web services. This 
theme of Web services is picked up in Chapt. 12, where similar reactive functionality 
to that provided by ECA rules is obtained by embedding calls to Web services within 
XML documents, in a framework called Active XML (AXML). When a Web service 
in an AXML document is invoked, the document is expanded with the results returned. 
Special attributes on AXML nodes are used to control the activation of Web service 
calls and the lifetime of the returned data. The authors’ goal with AXML is to provide 
a tool that allows flexible peer-to-peer data integration on the Web. 

After a review of related work in Web services, data integration, databases, and 
peer-to-peer computing, Abiteboul et al. describe the syntax and execution semantics 
of a set of AXML documents and services distributed over a network of peers. They 
discuss the issue of controlling access to the services provided by a peer and propose 
two alternative solutions. A prototype implementation of AXML is described, and 
the authors conclude with a discussion of directions of further research in the areas of 
design, analysis and optimisation of AXML documents, security protocols, and the 
possibility of using AXML to develop distributed Web service directories. 

Chapters 10-12 assume that changes are internal to a particular Web application 
and as such their occurrence is detectable relatively easily by the application. The 
final two chapters in this section are concerned with the open environment of the 
Web as a whole. Chapter 13 discusses techniques for the detection and notification 
of changes in HTML or XML documents and describes the architecture of a system 
called WebVigiL that aims to provide this functionality. 

Jacob et al. give an overview of existing tools for detecting and notifying changes 
in Web pages. Unlike previous tools, WebVigiL is based on the use of ECA rules. Users 
register their interest in a particular Web page by means of a ‘sentinel’. This allows 
specification of the type of change that is of interest, the granularity of the change and 
when the sentinel should be activated and deactivated. Users can either request that 
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WebVigiL should monitor the page for the specified change at a particular frequency, 
or that WebVigiL should detect the change as soon as possible after it occurs. Users 
also have a number of options for specifying when and how they should be notified 
of the change. 

Once a sentinel has been specified, WebVigiL generates a number of EGA rules 
that it then uses to implement the behaviour specified by the sentinel. Two application 
areas identified for WebVigiL are distributed software development over the Web and 
personalised information retrieval from the Web. One of the open research problems 
identified is detection of changes to dynamic Web pages, i.e. pages generated at run- 
time by applications. 

Chapter 14 discusses more generally the issues involved in event detection and 
notification in Web applications, extending the discussion beyond the classical Web 
to sensor networks and ubiquitous and mobile computing. Buchmann et al. begin 
by analysing the possible patterns of consumer/producer interaction on the Web and 
note that event-based interaction typically arises in the case where the information 
producer does not know the consumers of that information. They thus motivate the 
need for reliable middleware based on the publish/subscribe paradigm that can react 
to events occurring in heterogeneous distributed environments. 

The authors review relevant work in event dissemination and aggregation, decom- 
position of traditional EGA functionality into a set of separate services, provision of 
transactional behaviour in distributed heterogeneous environments and mechanisms 
for distributed event notification. They then describe the architecture of a middleware 
platform called DREAM that supports this functionality, and four prototypes, each 
of which implements some part of the overall DREAM functionality. One of these 
prototypes is a meta-auction broker that mediates between different auction services 
on the Web. Another is an Internet-enabled car that allows personalised interaction to 
different situations as defined by a set of EGA rules. Two open problems identified by 
the authors are the need for a precise definition of the capabilities of a generic event- 
based platform such as DREAM, and the need for configurability of such platforms 
to specific application requirements. 
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Summary. XML is now a widespread means of exchanging and storing information on the 
Web. Event-condition-action (ECA) rules are a natural candidate for the support of reactive 
functionality on XML repositories. This chapter discusses ECA rules in the context of XML 
data. We give a review of related work, and then define a language for specifying ECA rules 
on XML repositories. We specify the rule execution model of our language and describe a 
prototype implementation. We also discuss techniques for analysing the behaviour of sets of 
ECA rules, in particular for determining the triggering and activation relationships between 
pairs of rules. We conclude with a discussion of some directions for further research. 



1 Introduction 

XML is becoming a dominant standard for storing and exchanging information on the 
Web. With its increasing use in applications such as data warehousing, e-commerce 
and e-leaming [ 1 , 1 7, 1 8, 24, 28, 30, 35], there is a rapidly growing need for the support 
of reactive functionality on XML repositories. Event-condition-action (ECA) rules 
are a natural candidate for this. 

ECA rules automatically perform actions in response to events provided that stated 
conditions hold. They are used in conventional data warehouses for incremental main- 
tenance of materialised views, validation and cleansing of data, and maintaining audit 
trails. By analogy, ECA rules could also be used as an integrating technology for pro- 
viding this kind of functionality on XML repositories. Further potential uses include 
checking key and other constraints on XML documents, and performing automatic 
repairs when violations of constraints are detected. In a ‘push’ type environment, they 
can be used for automatically broadcasting information to subscribers as the contents 
of relevant documents change. They can also be employed as a flexible means of 
maintaining statistics about document and Web site usage and behaviour. 

There are two main advantages in using ECA rules to support such functional- 
ity as opposed to implementing it directly using a programming language such as 
Java. First, ECA rules allow an application’s reactive functionality to be defined and 
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managed within a single rule base rather than being encoded in diverse programs. 
This enhances the modularity and maintainability of such applications. Second, EGA 
rules have a high-level, declarative syntax and are thus amenable to powerful analysis 
and optimisation techniques, which cannot be applied if the same functionality is 
expressed directly in programming language code. 

An alternative way to implement the functionality described above might be to use 
XSLT to transform source XML documents. However, XSLT would have to process 
an entire document after any update to it in order to produce a new document, whereas 
we are concerned with the detection and subsequent processing of updates of much 
finer granularity. Also, using EGA rules allows direct update of a document, wheareas 
XSLT requires a new result tree to be generated by applying transformations to the 
source document. 

EGA rules have been used in many settings, including active databases [37, 33], 
workflow management, network management, personalisation and publish/subscribe 
technology [4, 17, 18, 20, 34], and specifying and implementing business pro- 
cesses [3, 19, 28]. In this chapter, we study EGA rules in the context of XML data. We 
begin with a review of related work. We then define a language for specifying EGA 
rules on XML repositories, illustrating the language by means of some examples. We 
specify the rule execution model of the language and describe a prototype implemen- 
tation. We also discuss techniques for analysing the behaviour of sets of EGA rules 
defined in our language, in particular for determining the triggering and activation 
relationships between pairs of rules. We conclude with a discussion of directions for 
further research. 



2 Event-Condition-Action Rules 

An EGA rule has the general syntax 

on event i f condition do actions 

The event part describes a situation of interest and dictates when the rule should 
be triggered. Events can be broadly classified into two categories: primitive events 
and composite events. Primitive events are atomic, detectable occurrences such as 
database updates (e.g. ‘on insert into relation /?’) or the reaching of a particular 
time (e.g. ‘on JSth March 2003 at 15:00'). Gomposite events are combinations of 
primitive events, specified using an event algebra [22, 26]. Gommon operators in 
event algebras include (i) disjunction: event ei V 62 occurs if either event e i occurs or 
event 62 occurs, (ii) sequence: event ei; C 2 occurs if 62 occurs, having been preceded 
by 6i, and (iii) conjunction: event ei A 62 occurs when both c\ and ( 2 have occurred 
in any order. 

However, most implementations of EGA systems do not support an event algebra 
as rich as this. Rather, they settle for being able to detect just an appropriate set of 
primitive events, with no support of event operators. While this limits the range of 
situations that can be reacted to, rule execution can be more easily optimised and 
analysed. 
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Events can have associated with them parameters which provide extra informa- 
tion about the event occurrence. For example, in active databases, these parameters 
are known as deltas and may be referenced by the condition and action parts of 
the EC A rule. For each event E detectable by the database there are two deltas: 
has .occur red-E and change.E, The former is nonempty if event E occurred dur- 
ing the execution of the last action, and it contains information about the occurrences 
of event E, e.g. the time at which they occurred and which transaction caused them to 
occur. The delta change.E contains information about the changes that occurrences 
of event E made to the database during the execution of the last action. 

For example, in a typical active relational database there may be for each user- 
defined relation R a set of six delta relations: 

• has. occur red. insertion -R, which would be nonempty if one or more INSERT 
statements on relation R occurred during the execution of the last action; 

• change. insertion. R, which would contain the set of new tuples inserted into 
relation R during the execution of the last action; 

• has. occur red. deletion. R, would be nonempty if one or more DELETE state- 
ments on relation R occurred during the execution of the last action; 

• change. deletion. R, would contain the set of tuples deleted from R during the 
execution of the last action; 

• has. oecur red. update. R, would be nonempty if one or more UPDATE state- 
ments on relation R occurred during the execution of the last action; 

• change. update. R, would contain a set of pairs (old. tuple, new. tuple) for each 
tuple of R which was updated during the execution of the last action 

The event part of an EGA rule is either has.oecurred.E or change.E for some 
event E. The identifiers has. occur red.E and change.E may also occur within the 
rule’s condition and action parts. 

A rule is said to be triggered if its event part is nonempty. Allowing either 
has.oecurred.E or change.E to appear as rule events means that both ‘syntac- 
tic’ and ‘semantic’ triggering of rules can be supported. Syntactic triggering happens 
if the rule’s event part is has.oecurred.E and instances of event E occur. Semantic 
triggering happens if the rule’s event part is ehange.E and instances of event E occur 
and make changes to the database. 

The condition part of an EGA rule determines if the database is in particular state. 
It is a query over the database and its environment, and its semantics are the same as 
that used for the database query language, e.g. SQL. The condition may also refer to 
the state before the execution of the event and the state created after the execution, 
by making use of the deltas. 

The action part of a rule describes the logic to be performed if the condition 
evaluates to True. It is usually a sequence of modifications applied to the database, 
expressed using the same syntax as that used by updates within a transaction. 

More details on the foundations of EGA rules in active databases and descriptions 
of a range of implemented active database prototypes can be found in [33, 37]. 
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2.1 Rule Execution Model 

The rule execution model is a specification of the run-time behaviour of the system. In 
particular, it specifies when the various components of a rule are executed with respect 
to one another, and what happens when multiple rules are triggered simultaneously. 

This first aspect is traditionally handled by the use of coupling modes [21 J. A 
coupling mode specifies the timing activation of one part of an EGA rule with respect 
to another. Possible coupling modes for the condition part with respect to the event 
part are: 

• Immediate: The condition is evaluated immediately the event is detected as having 
occurred within the current transaction. 

• Deferred: The condition is evaluated within the same transaction, but after the last 
operation in the transaction and just before the transaction commits. 

• Decoupled: The condition is evaluated within a separate, child transaction. 

Possible coupling modes for the actions part with respect to the condition part are 
similar: 

• Immediate: The action is executed immediately after the condition has been eval- 
uated (if the condition is found to be True). 

• Deferred: The action is performed within the same transaction, but after the last 
operation in the transaction and just before the transaction commits. 

• Decoupled: The action is performed within a separate, child transaction. 

Different types of coupling modes may be more or less suitable for certain cate- 
gories of rules. For example, decoupled execution can help response time since the 
length of transactions does not grow too large because of rule execution and hence 
potentially more concurrency is available. Decoupled execution can also be useful 
in situations where the parent transaction aborts, yet rule execution is nevertheless 
desired in the child transaction, e.g. updating an access log regardless of whether 
or not authorisation is granted. Maintaining views is typically done immediately to 
ensure freshness, and either deferred or immediate coupling can be used for checking 
integrity constraints (immediate for constraints that should never be violated, and 
deferred for constraints that need only be satisfied when the database is in a stable 
state). 

The second aspect of rule execution is the policy employed for determining which 
rule to execute next, given that several rules have been previously triggered and 
are awaiting execution. The time of triggering is an important factor here and thus 
maintaining rules in a data structure which reflects this timing information is natural, 
e.g. a first-in-first-out or a last-in-first-out list. For rules which were triggered at 
precisely the same time by the same event occurrence, further information such as 
priorities can be used for tie-breaking; each rule is assigned a unique priority and 
rules with higher priority are executed earlier. 
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2.2 The SQL3 Standard 

The SQL3 standard specifies a syntax and execution model for ECA rules, or triggers, 
in relational databases [31]. Rule event parts may be triggered by update, insert or 
delete operations on the database. Triggers are of two kinds: BEFORE triggers and 
AFTER triggers. The former conceptually execute the condition and action before 
the triggering event is executed. The latter execute the condition and action after the 
triggering event is executed, using an immediate coupling mode between both event 
and condition, and between condition and action. 

Conditions are evaluated on the database state that the action is executed on, and 
multiply triggered rules are handled using a last-in-first-out list. Each rule is assigned 
a unique priority. Only syntactic triggering is supported, i.e. the event parts of triggers 
have the semantics of the has-OccMrred deltas we described above. 

Another important aspect is that of rule granularity, and two types of granularity 
are supported, row-level and statement-level. When a statement-level rule is triggered 
by some event E and is then scheduled for execution, one copy of its action part 
is placed on the list of pending rules. When a row-level rule is triggered by some 
event E, one copy of its actions part is placed on the pending list for each member of 
change.E for which the rule’s condition evaluates to True. Hence, a single event can 
give rise to zero, one, or many copies of a triggered rule’s actions for row-level rules. 

2.3 ECA Rules for Object-Oriented Databases 

Because of the richness of the object-oriented data model, ECA rules for object- 
oriented databases often contain additional features compared with ECA rules for 
relational databases. The principal difference is the availability of a richer set of 
primitive event types, for example, events which are triggered on the invocation of 
methods or on the creation of objects. Here again, in the same way as for relational 
databases, deltas can be used to define event contexts. So in a typical active object- 
oriented database there may be classes has -occur red-M and changc-M for each 
method M whose invocation is detectable as an event by the database. The delta 
has -Occur red-M would be nonempty if method M was invoked during the execution 
of the last action. The delta changc-M would contain information about changes 
made to user-defined database objects by invocations of method M during the last 
action. Another important difference in active object-oriented databases stems from 
the ability to specify rules as objects. Relationships between rules can then be captured, 
using properties such as generalisation and specialisation between rule classes. 

2.4 Analysing Rule Behaviour 

When multiple ECA rules are defined within a system, their interactions can be 
difficult to predict, since the execution of one rule may cause an event which triggers 
another rule or set of rules. These rules may in turn trigger further rules, and there is 
indeed the potential for an infinite cascade of rule firings to occur. 
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Analysing the behaviour of EGA rules is a well-studied topic in active databases 
and a number of analysis techniques have been proposed, e.g. |5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 19, 25, 29]. Two key properties of a set of EGA rules are the triggering [5] and 
activation [13] relationships between pairs of rules, since this information can be 
used to analyse properties such as termination of the EGA rule set, or reachability of 
specific rules. The triggering and activation relationships between pairs of rules are 
defined as follows: 

• A rule r.j may trigger a rule r j if execution of the action of r, may generate an 
event which triggers r^ . 

• A rule 7’,: may activate another rule r j if V j ’s condition may be changed from Ealse 
to True after the execution of ’s action. 

• A rule r, may activate itself if its condition may be True after the execution of its 
action. 

The triggering graph [5] represents each rule as a vertex, and there is a directed arc 
from a vertex r-,, to a vertex Vj if r.-, may trigger ry. Acyclicity of the triggering graph 
implies definite termination of rule execution. Triggering graphs can also be used 
for deriving rule reachability information. The activation graph 1 13) also represents 
rules as vertices. In this case there is a directed arc from a vertex / ^ to a vertex r j if 
Vi may activate Vj. Acyclicity of this graph also implies definite termination of rule 
execution. 

Triggering and activation graphs were combined in 1 1 1 ] in a method called rule 
reduction, which gives more precise results than either of the triggering or activation 
graphs alone. With this method, any vertex that does not have both an incoming 
triggering and activation arc can be removed from the graph, along with its outgoing 
arcs. This removal of vertices is repeated until there are no such vertices. If the 
procedure results in all the vertices being removed, then the rule set is dehnitely 
terminating. 

More recently, we proposed using abstract interpretation to analyse EGA rules 
[6, 8]. With this approach, the EGA rules are ‘executed’ on an abstract database 
representing a number of real databases. Unlike the graph-based approaches, this 
technique tracks how the triggering and activation relationships between rules evolve 
during rule execution. 

Determining triggering and activation relationships between EGA rules is more 
complex for semistructured data such as XML than for structured databases, because 
determining the effects of rule actions is not simply a matter of matching up the 
names of updated database objects with the event and condition parts of EGA rules. 
Instead, the associations between actions and events/conditions are more implicit, 
and more sophisticated semantic comparisons between sets of path expressions are 
required. In Sect. 4 we discuss techniques for determining the triggering and activation 
relationships for our XML EGA rules. 
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2.5 ECA Rules for XML 

The semistructured nature of XML data gives rise to new issues affecting the use 
of ECA rules. These issues are principally linked to choice of appropriate language 
syntax and execution model: 

• Event granularity: In the relational model, the granularity of data manipulation 
events is straightforward, since insert, delete or update events occur when a relation 
is inserted into, deleted from or updated, respectively. With XML, this kind of 
strong typing of events no longer exists. Specifying the granularity of where data 
has been inserted or deleted within an XML document becomes more complex 
and path expressions that identify locations within the document now become 
necessary. 

• Action granularity: Again in the relational model, the effect of data manipulation 
actions is straightforward, since an insert, delete or update action can only affect 
tuples in a single relation. With XML, actions now manipulate entire subdocu- 
ments, and the insertion or deletion of subdocuments can trigger a set of different 
events. Thus, analysis of which events are triggered by an action can no longer 
be based on syntax alone. Also, the choice of an appropriate action language for 
XML is not obvious, since there is as yet no standard for an XML update language. 

Compared to rules for relational databases, ECA rules for XML data are more 
difficult to analyse, due to the richer types of events and actions. However, rules 
for XML have arguably less analysis complexity than rules for object-oriented data. 
This stems from the fact that object-oriented databases may permit arbitrary method 
calls to trigger events, and determining triggering relationships between rules may 
therefore be as difficult as analysing a program written in a language such as C-I-+ or 
Java. ECA rules for XML, in contrast, can be based on declarative languages such as 
XQuery and XPath, and so are more amenable to analysis, particularly with the use 
of natural syntactic restrictions, as in the language we describe in this chapter. 

In recent work [9, 10], we specified a language for defining ECA rules on XML 
data, based on the XPath and XQuery standards. We also developed techniques for 
analysing the triggering and activation relationships between such rules. This language 
and the analysis techniques are the subject of the rest of this chapter. A number of 
other ECA rule languages for XML have also been proposed, although none of this 
work has focused on analysing the behaviour of the ECA rules: 

Bonifati et al. [17] discuss extending XML repositories with ECA rules in order 
to support e-services. Active extensions to the XSLT [40] and Lorel [2] languages 
are proposed that handle insertion, deletion and update events on XML documents. 
Bonifati at al. [18] discuss a more specific application of the approach to push tech- 
nology, where rule actions are methods that cannot update the repository, and hence 
cannot trigger other rules. 

Bonifati et al. [ 1 6] also define an active rule language for XML, which is discussed 
in detail in the chapter by Bonifati and Paraboschi in this book. The rule syntax of 
this language is similar to ours, and is based on the syntax of triggers in SQL3. 
The rule execution model is rather different from ours though. Generally speaking. 
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insertions and deletions of XML data may involve document fragments of unbounded 
size. Bonifati et al. [16] adopt an execution model whereby each top-level update is 
decomposed into a sequence of smaller updates (depending on the contents of the 
fragment being inserted/deleted) and then triggering of rules is interleaved with the 
execution of these smaller updates. In contrast, in our language we treat each top- 
level update as atomic and rules are triggered only after completion of the top-level 
update. In general, these semantics may produce different results for the same top- 
level update, and it is a question of future research to determine their respective 
performance trade-offs and suitability in different application situations. 

ARML [23] provides an XML-based rule description for rule sharing among 
different heterogeneous EGA rule processing systems. In contrast to our language, 
conditions and actions are defined abstractly as XML-RPC methods, which are later 
matched with system-specific methods. 

GRML [36] is a multipurpose rule markup language for defining integrity, deriva- 
tion and EGA rules. GRML uses an abstract syntax based on RuleML, leaving the 
mapping to a real language for each underlying system implementation. GRML aims 
to provide semantics for defining access over distributed, heterogeneous data sources 
for rule evaluation and allows the user to declare most of the semantics necessary for 
processing a rule, and to evaluate events and conditions coming from heterogeneous 
data sources. 

Other related work is [35], which proposes extensions to the XQuery language 
[41] to incorporate update operations. We refer the reader to that paper for a review of 
the provision of update facilities in other XML manipulation languages. The update 
operations proposed are more expressive than the actions supported by our EGA rule 
language since they also include renaming and replacement operations, and specih- 
cation of updates at multiple levels of documents. Triggers are discussed in [35] as 
an implementation mechanism for deletion operations on the underlying relational 
store of the XML. However, provision of EGA rules at the ‘logical’ XML level is not 
considered. 



3 Our ECA Rule Language for XML 

An XML repository consists of a set of XML documents. In our language, EGA rules 
on XML repositories take the following form: 

on event i f condition do actions 

We use the XPath [39] and XQuery [41] languages to specify the event, condition 
and actions parts of rules. XPath is used for selecting and matching fragments of 
XML documents within the event and condition parts. XQuery is used within insertion 
actions, where there is a need to be able to construct new XML fragments. 

The event part of an EGA rule is an expression of the form 

INSERT ^ 
or 

DELETE ^ 

where e is a simple XPath expression (see Sect. 3.1) which evaluates to a set of nodes. 
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The rule is triggered if this set of nodes includes any node in a new XML fragment, 
in the case of an insertion, or in a deleted fragment, in the case of a deletion. The 
system-defined variable $del ta is available for use within the condition and actions 
parts of the rule, and its set of instantiations is the set of new or deleted nodes returned 
by e. The condition part of a rule is either the constant TRUE, or one or more simple 
XPath expressions connected by the boolean connectives and, or, not. The actions 
part of a rule is a sequence of one or more actions: 

action \ ; . . . ; actionn 

where each actioni is an expression of one of the following three forms: 

INSERT r BELOW e BEFORE q 
INSERT r BELOW e AFTER q 
DELETE e 

Here, r is a simple XQuery expression, e is a simple XPath expression and q is either 
the constant TRUE or an XPath qualifier (see Sect. 3.1 for definitions of the italicised 
terms). 

In an INSERT action, the expression e specifies the set of nodes N immediately 
below which new XML fragment(s) will be inserted. These fragments are specified by 
the expression r. If e or r references the $del ta variable, then one XML fragment is 
constructed for each instantiation of $del ta for which the rule’s condition evaluates 
to True. If neither e nor r references $del ta, then a single fragment is constructed. 
The expression q is an XPath qualifier that is evaluated on each child of each node 
n e N. For insertions of the form AFTER q, the new fragment(s) are inserted after 
the last sibling for which q is True, while for insertions of the form BEFORE q, the 
new fragment(s) are inserted before the first sibling for which q is True. The order in 
which new fragments are inserted is nondetermini Stic. 

In a DELETE action, the expression e specifies the set of nodes which will be 
deleted (together with their descendant nodes). Again, e may reference the $delta 
variable. 

Example 1. Consider an XML repository containing an XML document s . xml that 
contains information about share prices on a stock exchange. We show below some of 
the information held for a particular share in the document, share XYZ. Under day- 
inf o the share price is recorded periodically for the specified date. The highest and 
lowest prices for each day and each month are also recorded, under day- inf o and 
month- info, respectively. 

<shares> 

< share name="XYZ"> 

<day-info day="03" months" 03 "> 

<prices> 

<price time= "09:00 ">123. 25</price> 

<price time= " 09 : 05 " >123 . 50</price> 

<price time= "09:10 ">123 . 00</price> 

</prices> 
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<high>123 . 50</high> 

<low>123 . 00</low> 

</day-inf o> 

<month-info month="03"> 

<high>133 . 75</high> 

<low>lll . 25</low> 

< /month- info 
</share> 

<share name="ABC"> 

</share> 

< / shares> 

Suppose that this document is updated in response to external events received 
from a share price information service. In particular, an insertion event will arrive 
periodically with the current price for share XYZ. For example, such an insertion event 
Ev might be the following update, which inserts the new share price of 12 3.75 after 
the last share price currently recorded: 

INSERT <price time= " 09 : 15 " >123 . 7 5< /price> 

BELOW document ( ' s . xml ' ) / shares / share [ @ncime= " XYZ " ] / 
day-info [ @day= " 03 " ] [ @month= " 03 " ] /prices 
AFTER TRUE 

The following EGA rule r\ checks whether the daily high needs to be updated in 
response to a new price insertion in some share: 

on INSERT document (' s . xml ') /shares /share/day-inf o/ 
prices /price 

if $delta > $delta/ . . / . . /high 

do DELETE $delta/ . . / . . /high; 

INSERT <high>$delta/ text ( ) </high> 

BELOW $delta/ . . / . . AFTER prices 

Here, the $delta variable is bound to the newly inserted price node detected by 
the event part of the rule. The rule’s condition checks that the value of this price 
node is greater than the value of the high node under the same day- info node. 
The action then deletes the existing high node and inserts a high node whose value 
is that of the newly inserted price. The insertion event Ev above would trigger this 
rule 7 T, which would then update the daily high of share XYZ to 12 3 . 7 5. 

The following EGA rule, ry, similarly checks whether the monthly high price for 
a share needs to be updated in response to an insertion of a new daily high price: 

on INSERT document (' s . xml ')/ shares / share /day- inf o / 
high 
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if $delta > $del ta/ /month-inf o [ @month=$delta/ .. / 
©month] /high 

do DELETE $delta/ /month-info/high; 

INSERT $delta 

BELOW $delta/ . . / . . /month-info 

[ @month=$del ta/ . . /©month] 

BEFORE TRUE 

In the INSERT action of this rule, a copy of the high node whose insertion triggered 
the rule is inserted as the first child of the corresponding month- inf o node. 

The insertion event Ev above would trigger rule ri, and the second action of ri 
would in turn trigger rule r 2 . However, the condition of V 2 would then evaluate to 
False and so its action would not be executed. Similar ECA rules could be used to 
update the daily and monthly low prices, and for undertaking many other potentially 
useful tasks. 

3.1 Simple XPath and XQuery Expressions 

The XPath and XQuery expressions appearing in our ECA rules are restrictions of 
the full XPath and XQuery languages, to what we term simple XPath and XQuery 
expressions. These represent useful and reasonably expressive fragments which have 
the advantage of also being amenable to analysis, a topic we discuss in Sect. 4. 

The XPath fragment we use disallows a number of features of the full XPath lan- 
guage, most notably the use of any axis other than the child, parent, self or descendant- 
or-self axes and the use of all functions other than document ( ) and text ( ) . Thus, 
the syntax of a simple XPath expression e is given by the following grammar, where 
s denotes a string and n denotes an element or attribute name: 

e ‘document (’ 5 ‘)’ (( V’ | ‘//’)p) | 

‘$delta’ (‘ [’ (/ ‘] ’)* (( ‘/’ I ‘//’)p)7 

p p I p^ / r p I p'Vq']' \ n \ | 

‘©’n I ‘©*’ I I I ‘text ( ) ’ 

q q ‘and’ q | q ‘or’ q \ e | p \ {p \ e \ s) o {p \ e \ s) 
o ::= ‘=’ I '!=’ I ‘<=’ I ‘<’ I ‘>=’ I ‘>’ 

Expressions enclosed in ‘ [ ’ and ‘ ] ’ in an XPath expression are called qualifiers. 
So a simple XPath expression starts by establishing a context, either by a call to the 
document function followed by a path expression p, or by a reference to the variable 
$del ta (the only variable allowed) followed by optional qualifiers q and an optional 
path expression p. Note that a qualifier q can comprise a simple XPath expression e. 

The XQuery fragment we adopt disallows the use of full FLWR expressions 
(involving the keywords ‘for’, ‘let’, ‘where’ and ‘return’), essentially permitting only 
the ‘return’ part of such an expression [41 ]. The syntax of a simple XQuery expression 
r is given by the following grammar; 
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r ::= e 


c 




c 


n a (V>’ 


(‘>’ ‘</’ n ‘>’)) 


a ::= (n 


{s 1 


e/) ‘ " ’ a)? 


t ::= .s- 1 


c 1 e' 






e‘}’ 





Thus, an XQuery expression r is either a simple XPath expression e (as defined above) 
or an element constructor c. An element constructor is either an empty element or an 
element with a sequence of element contents t. In each case, the element can have a 
list of attributes a. An attribute list a can be empty or is a name equated to an attribute 
value followed by an attribute list. An attribute value is either a string .s or an enclosed 
expression e' . Element contents t is one of a string, an element constructor or an 
enclosed expression. An enclosed expression e' is an XPath expression e enclosed in 
braces. The braces indicate that e should be evaluated and the result inserted at the 
position of e in the element constructor or attribute value. 

3.2 Rule Execution Model 

We now describe the rule execution model of our language. The input to the execution 
is a schedule s and an XML repository db. The schedule consists of a list of pairs 
{action^J, delta,), where action,yj is the jth action within the actions part of rule 
r, and delta, is a set of instantiations for the $delta variable of rule r, for which 
Vi's condition evaluated to True. Rules whose event parts reference the same XML 
document can potentially be triggered by the same update event on that document. To 
disambiguate the effect of such rules, we require that all rules whose event parts are 
insertions on the same document are totally ordered, as are all rules whose event parts 
are deletions on the same document. The relative priorities of such rules are specified 
by the user when defining a new rule. 

The schedule which initiates rule execution consists of an action and a set of 
instantiations for the $delta variable upon which this action is to be applied, i.e. 
the initial schedule is a singleton of the form [ (action, delta) ] . The following 
pseudocode expresses how this update request is handled: 

while s ! = [ ] do { 

(a, delta) head (s); 

s : = tail (s) ; 

(changes, db) := updateDB (db, a, delta) ; 
for each rule r_i in order of increasing priority { 
if changes [i] != {} then { 

(value, delta) : = evalCondi tion ( i , changes [i ] , db) ; 
if value = True then 
for j := noOf Actions [ i ] downto 1 
s := (action [ i , j ], delta) : s 

} 

} 



} 
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In the above pseudocode, the function head returns the first element of a list and 
the function tail returns a list minus its first element. 

The function upda t eDB executes the action a that was at the head of the schedule. 
If a does not reference the $del ta variable, this update is performed just once on the 
repository db. If a does reference the $del ta variable, a set of updates is generated 
by substituting occurrences of $del ta within a by each member of delta. Thus if 
n is the cardinality of delta, n updates will be generated.'^ These updates are then 
performed in an arbitrary order on the repository. 

upda t eDB returns a pair (changes, db) , where db is the new repository 
resulting from the update and changes is an array such that changes [ i ] is the 
set of newly inserted or newly deleted nodes corresponding to the event part of rule 
r_i. In particular, if a is an insertion then for each r_i which may be triggered 
by a, the event part of r_i is evaluated on the repository after a is executed, and 
changes [ i ] is the intersection of this result and the new nodes inserted by a. If 
a is a deletion then for each r_i which may be triggered by a, the event part of 
r_i is evaluated on the repository before a is executed, and changes [i] is the 
intersection of this result and the nodes that are subsequently deleted by 

The function evalCondi tion evaluates rule r_i’s condition, and there are two 
possible cases: 

1. If the $delta variable occurs in the condition, then the condition is evaluated 
once for each member of changes [ i ] , and the subset of changes [ i ] for 
which it evaluates to True is determined. The variable delta is set to this subset. 
If delta is nonempty, then the variable value is set to True; otherwise it is 
set to False. 

2. If the $delta variable does not occur in the condition, then the condition is 
evaluated just once and the variable value is set to the result. The variable 
delta is set to changes [ i ] . 

noOf Actions [ i ] is the number of actions in the actions part of rule r_i and 
actions [i,j] is the jth action of r_i. The loop for j : =noOf Actions [ i ] 
down to 1 do ... ensures that the actions of a given rule are placed in the 
right order onto the schedule. Each such action action [ i , j ] is paired with that 
rule’s delta and prefixed to the current schedule by the statement s : = (ac- 
tion[i, j] , delta) :s. 

Rules are considered in increasing order of their priority in the outer for loop. 
Thus the actions of higher-priority rules that have fired will be placed onto the schedule 
in front of the actions of lower-priority rules. 

n is guaranteed to be finite due to the syntax of our update language, which does not allow 
infinite new XML fragments to be created, and the fact that there are a finite number of EGA 
rules. 

^ We will see in Sect. 4 how the set of rules that may be triggered by an action can be 
determined. It would also be correct to evaluate the event parts of all rules since for those 
that cannot be triggered by the action, changes [i] will necessarily be empty. Thus, 
limiting the evaluation to the set of rules that may be triggered is an optimisation. 
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The execution proceeds in this manner until the schedule becomes empty. Nonter- 
mination of rule execution is a possibility and thus development of static rule analysis 
techniques is important to aid the design of ‘well-behaved’ rules. We discuss such 
techniques in Sect. 4. 

There are a number of observations we can make regarding the above rule execu- 
tion model: 

• Triggering is semantic, not syntactic, since a rule r_i is triggered only if 
changes [ i ] is not empty. 

• The event/condition coupling mode and the condition/action coupling modes are 
both Immediate, since conditions are evaluated immediately after an event 
becomes true, and the actions of rules that have fired as a result of the current set 
of updates are placed at the head of the schedule. 

• Rule conditions are evaluated against the repository state in which the rule was 
triggered (unlike in SQL3, where conditions are evaluated against the database 
state that the action will be executed on). It is possible to evaluate conditions 
against the database state that the action will be executed on by adding the con- 
ditions as additional qualifiers to the XPath expression e that is part of INSERT 
and DELETE actions. 

• Both document -lev el and instance-level triggering are supported in our EGA rule 
language, depending on the occurrence of $delta in the condition and action 
parts of a rule: 

- If there is no occurrence of $delta in the condition or the action, the action 
is executed once if the condition is True - this is document- level triggering. 

- If $delta occurs in the action (and possibly in the condition), the action 
is executed once for each possible instantiation of $delta for which the 
condition is True - this is instance-level triggering. 

3.3 A Prototype Implementation 

As a proof of concept, we have developed a prototype system that implements our 
language and the execution model described above. For this first prototype we have 
used flat files and have exploited the functionality provided by the W3C DOM standard 
[431 for interacting with them. The architecture of our system is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The Parser parses and checks the syntactic validity of a new rule. For construc- 
tion of the parser, we have used the JavaCC lexer-parser generator. Valid rules are 
translated into an XML form and are added by the Registration Unit to the Rule Base 
(which is an XML file). Details about each rule are stored here, including its name, 
priority, and event, condition and action parts. 

The Execution Engine encapsulates the rule processing functionality. In particular, 
the Event Dispatcher, Condition Evaluator and Action Scheduler implement these 
aspects of the rule processing, as we describe in more detail below. All of these 

http : / / j avacc . dev . j ava .net/ 
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Fig. 1. System architecture 



components interface with the Wrapper in order to send and receive data to and from 
the underlying XML files. 

The Execution Schedule contains a sequence of updates, which have the same 
syntax as rule actions except that they do not contain any $delta expressions within 
them. By ‘$delta expression’ we mean an XPath expression (either stand-alone or 
possibly nested within another XPath expression) that starts with $delta. These 
portions of a rule’s action part are replaced by the result of evaluating them on the 
current document - see below. 

The Wrapper interfaces with the XML files on disk. All update and query requests 
from the upper levels of the system pass through this component, which coordinates 
them. It undertakes to open files, submit queries and updates, and receive back results 
from them. The Wrapper performs these services by using the functionality of the 
Apache Xalan API. All queries are performed directly by using XPath. For deletions, 
we identify the set of nodes that will be deleted by using the XPath expression within 
the DELETE part of the request, and we then remove all the subdocuments rooted at 
the nodes identified. For insertions, we identify the set of nodes that will be affected 
by using the XPath expression within the BELOW part of the request, and we then 
add the fragment specified within the INSERT part as a new child of each of the 
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nodes identified, placing it relative to the existing children according to the AFTER 
or BEFORE qualifier. 

Rule execution begins with a request from the Schedule Manager to the Query 
& Update Manager to execute the update currently at the head of the schedule. In 
case of an insertion, the Query & Update Manager executes the update and annotates 
the newly inserted nodes, while in the case of a deletion it annotates the nodes to be 
deleted without executing the deletion yet.^ 

Following the execution of the update, control then passes to the Event Dispatcher. 
This requests the Query & Update Manager to evaluate the XPath query of the event 
part of each rule that may be triggered by the update that was just executed. For each 
rule r_i whose query result set contains annotated nodes (either newly inserted or 
about to be deleted), the Event Dispatcher creates the changes [ i ] set containing 
these annotated nodes, and the rule is triggered. 

The Condition Evaluator then requests the Query & Update Manager to evaluate 
the condition part of each triggered rule on the affected document, using as the eval- 
uation context either the root node if there are no occurrences of $delta within a 
query, or each instance of the changes set otherwise. The rule’s delta set is thus 
created (which will be a subset of its changes set). If this is nonempty, the rule hres 
and control is passed to the Action Scheduler to further process the rule. Otherwise, 
processing of the rule ends here. 

li\\Q Action reformulates a given rule’s action(s) in order to eliminate any 

instances of $delta expressions within them. The reformulation algorithm performs 
the following steps for each node within the rule’s delta set: 

• replaces the $ delta variable in each of the $delta expressions by the current 
node of the delta set; 

• evaluates each of the modified $delta expressions with respect to the updated 
document; 

• replaces each $delta expression within the rule’s action(s) by the corresponding 
result of the previous step 

The outcome of this reformulation is that one instance of the rule’s action(s) is created 
for each node in the rule’s delta set. These updates are now prehxed, in an arbitrary 
order, to the front of the schedule. Once this has been done for all the rules that have 
fired, control passes once more to the Schedule Manager and the cycle repeats. 

If the last update executed by the Query & Update Manager was a DELETE, 
then before control passes back to the Schedule Manager, the actual deletion of the 
annotated nodes is first performed. 

Example 2. Consider the XML file in Example 1 and the insertion event Ev. Initially 
the schedule consists of just this INSERT update. The Schedule Manager pops this 

^ The annotation of nodes is performed using non-DOM methods provided by Apache Xerces 
API that allow us to attach data to XML nodes without affecting the physical representation 
of the file. 
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update from the schedule and sends it to the Query & Update Manager. This exe- 
cutes the update and annotates the newly inserted nodes. The Event Dispatcher then 
evaluates the XPath expression in rule ri’s event part, which is the only one of the 
two rules in Example 1 that may be triggered by the update. It finds that the result set 
contains the newly inserted price node and it creates the changes [ 1 ] set, with 
this node as its only member. The Condition Evaluator then evaluates the condition 
part of rule ri, finds it to be True for the single element of changes [ 1 ] and so 
creates the delta set, with the new price node as its only member, and passes 
control to the Action Scheduler. 

The Action Scheduler extracts the $delta expression $delta/ . . / . . /month 
-info/high from rule ri’s DELETE action and the $delta expressions $delta/ 
text ( ) and $delta/ . . / . . from its INSERT action and replaces $delta by 
the one member of the delta set (the new price node). It submits these three 
queries to the Wrapper, and then substitutes the resulting values for the three $del ta 
expressions within ri’s actions. The resulting updates are placed at the front of the 
schedule and control is passed to the Schedule Manager. 

The Schedule Manager pops the first DELETE update from the schedule and 
sends it to the Query & Update Manager. This ‘executes’ the deletion by annotating 
the nodes to be deleted. The Event Dispatcher determines that no rules can be triggered 
by this update, and the nodes annotated as ‘to be deleted’ are then actually deleted. 
The Schedule Manager then pops the next INSERT update from the schedule and 
sends it to the Query & Update Manager. This executes the update and annotates the 
newly inserted nodes. The Event Dispatcher evaluates the XPath expression for rule 
T 2 and finds that the result set contains the newly inserted high node. The Condition 
Evaluator then evaluates the condition part of the rule r 2 , finds it to be False for the 
single element of changes [ 2 ] and so no further rules are scheduled. The schedule 
is now empty, so rule execution terminates. 



4 Analysing and Optimising Rule Behaviour 

Techniques for determining triggering and activation relationships between rules can 
be utilised in a variety of ways for analysing and optimising the behaviour of XML 
ECA rules defined in our language: 

• They can then be ‘plugged into’ existing frameworks for ECA rule analysis (both 
static and dynamic) such as the approaches we reviewed in Sect. 2.4. For example, 
if we know the pairwise triggering and activation relationships between rules, we 
can use triggering graph analysis, activation graph analysis or the rule reduction 
method. It is also possible to use triggering and activation information within an 
abstract interpretation framework for a more precise analysis than these graph- 
based approaches, as discussed in [7]. 

• Information about which ECA rules may be triggered by the current rule action 
can be used during rule execution to limit the set of rule event parts that need to 
be evaluated after the execution of this action. 
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• The activation relationships between pairs of rules can be dynamically updated 
during rule execution, and this information can be used to avoid evaluating rule 
conditions which can currently be inferred to be definitely True or False. 



4.1 Determining Triggering Relationships 

In order to determine triggering relationships between our XML EGA rules, we need 
to be able to determine whether an action of some rule may trigger the event part 
of some other rule. Clearly, INSERT actions can only trigger INSERT events, and 
DELETE actions can only trigger DELETE events. 

For any insertion action a of the form 

INSERT r BELOW Ci BEF0RE|AFTER q 
in some rule and any insertion event ev of the form 

INSERT C 2 

in some rule r^ , we need to know whether event e'v is independent of action a, that 
is, 62 can never return any of the nodes inserted by a. 

The XQuery r dehnes which nodes are inserted by a, while the XPath expression 
e\ defines where these nodes are inserted. So if it is possible that some initial part 
of 62 can specify the same path through some document as ci and the remainder of 
62 ‘matches’ r, then ev is not independent of a. We now dehne these notions more 
formally: 

We define a prefix of a simple XPath expression e to be an expression e' such that 
6 = cZ/c/' or 6 = e' ! / e" . We call e" the sujfix of e and e' . For an XQuery /% let typefir) 
be the result type of r - this can be determined using the type inference techniques 
described in [27] or [42]. Using the same techniques, we can test whether or not an 
XPath expression e can return a nonempty result when evaluated on documents of 
type{r) by first inferring the output type of 6 , given input typefir), and then checking 
whether the output type is the inconsistent type. If so, then e always returns an empty 
result on input of type{r), in which case we say that typefir) cannot satisfy e. If the 
output type is not the inconsistent type, we say that typef r) may satisfy e. 

Given XPath expressions 6 i and 62 , we say that 61 and 62 are independent if, 
for all possible XML documents d, 61 (d) fl 62 (d) = 0. We discuss in [9] how test- 
ing for independence of two simple XPath expressions can be done by hnding an 
XPath expression that corresponds to 61 Pi 62 , and then checking that the containment 
61 n 62 G 0 holds (more general fragments of XPath which are also closed under 
intersection are presented in [15], while the complexity of the containment problem 
for various fragments of XPath is discussed in [32]). 

Thus, event ev above is independent of action a if for all prehxes e '2 of 62 , either 

1 . 61 and 62 are independent, or 

2. typefr) cannot satisfy e'f 

Equivalently, a rule Vi (containing action a) may trigger rule Vj (containing event 66 ) 
if for some prefix e^ of 62 , Ci and 62 are not independent and type{r) may satisfy e'f 
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Similarly to insertions, for any deletion action a of the form 

DELETE ei 

belonging to a rule and any deletion event ev of the form 

DELETE 62 

belonging to a rule Vj, we have that may trigger rj if ev is not independent of a. 
The test for independence of an action and an event in the case of deletions is simpler 
than for the insertion case above. Let e be the XPath expression ei / / *. Then event 
ev is independent of action a if expressions e and 62 are independent. 

Example 3 . Consider the insertion event Ev and EC A rules ri and V2 from Example 1 . 
We can detect that Ev may trigger ri since ( 1 ) this prefix e'2 of the XPath expression 
62 in the event part of ri : 

document ( ' s . xml ' ) /shares/share/day-inf o/prices 

and the XPath expression from Ev: 

document ( ' s . xml ' ) / shares / share [ @name= " XYZ " ] / 
day- info [@day= " 03 " ] [@month= " 03 " ] /prices 

are not independent, and ( 2 ) the type of the XQuery fragment in Ev, namely price, 
satisfies the suffix e'2 of 62 (also price). We can also detect that Ev cannot trigger 
rule V2 since every prefix of document ( ' s .xml ' ) / shares /share/ day- 
inf o /high is independent of 61 . 



4.2 Determining Activation Relationships 

In order to determine activation relationships between our ECA rules, we need to be 
able to determine 

a. whether an action of some rule may change the value of the condition part of 
some other rule Vj from False to True, in which case may activate ; and 

b. whether all the actions of a rule will definitely leave the condition part of r,; 
False, i.e. whether rule vi is self-disactivating\ if not, then may activate itself 

Without loss of generality, we can assume that rule conditions are in disjunctive 
normal form, i.e. they are of the form 

(/ijand/i,2 ••• and or (/2,i and /2,2 ••• and/2,n2)o^ 

. . . or {ljji^\ and ljri^2 • • • and 

where each is either a simple XPath expression c, or the negation of a simple 
XPath expression, not c. 

Simple XPath expressions. The following table shows the transitions that the 
truth value of a condition consisting of a single simple XPath expression can un- 
dergo. The first column shows the condition’s truth value before the update, and 
the subsequent columns its truth value after a nonindependent insertion (NI) and a 
nonindependent deletion (ND): 
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Before 


After NI 


After ND 


True 


T rue 


True or False 


False 


True or False 


False 



For case (a) above, i.e. when r, and r -, are distinct rules, it is clear from this 
table that r -, can activate Vj only if one of the actions of r, is an insertion that is 
nonindependent of the condition of rj . 

Let the condition of be the simple XPath expression c. The procedure for 
determining nonindependence of an insertion from a condition c involves constructing 
from c a set C of conditions, each of which is an XPath expression without any 
qualifiers. The objective is that condition c can change from False to True as a result 
of an insertion only if at least one of the conditions in C can change from False to 
True as a result of the insertion. We start with set C = {c} and proceed to decompose 
c into a number of conditions without qualifiers, adding each one to C. See [9] for 
details of the decomposition algorithm. 

Now let one of the actions a from rule r, be 

INSERT r BELOW ei BEFORE|AFTER q 

We determine type{r) and consider prefixes and suffixes of each condition c, G C, 
where == c' • c'(. Set C of conditions is independent of a if for each G C and for 
each prefix c' of c, either 

1. 6i and c- are independent, or 

2. type(r) cannot satisfy d( 

If so, then action a cannot change the truth value of condition c in rule Vj from False 
to True. Equivalently, we can say that rule r, may activate rule Vj if for some prefix 
c- of some cy G C, ei and c- are not independent and type{r) may satisfy c-'. 

For case (b) above, if the condition part of r, is a simple XPath expression c, the 
rule will be self-disactivating if all its actions are deletions which subsume c. For each 
deletion action 

DELETE ei 

we thus need to test if 

Cl//* 2 c 

For simple XPath expressions and provided additionally that the only operator appear- 
ing in qualifiers is ‘ = ’, it is known that containment is decidable | 32J. The decidability 
of containment for various larger fragments of XPath is shown in [15, 32]. However, 
even if a fragment of XPath is used for which this property is undecidable, it is still 
possible to use conservative approximations. For example, if there are occurrences 
of comparison operators other than ‘ = ’ in the condition part of a rule, then we can 
analyse each operand separately against each deletion action and if either operand is 
subsumed by the action, then we can infer that this action makes this condition False. 

Example 4. Consider rule rq from Example 1. We can detect that its first (DELETE) 
action makes Ealse its condition, since it deletes the existing high price. However, 
we cannot conclude that the rule is self-disactivating since the second action of ri is 
an INSERT and there is the possibility that this may insert nodes which cause / i ’s 
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condition to remain True. Only a deeper analysis of the rule set would detect that rule 
ri is in fact self-disactivating. 

Negations of Simple XPath expressions. The following table shows the transi- 
tions that the truth value of a condition of the form not c, where c is a simple XPath 
expression, can undergo. The first column shows the truth value of the condition be- 
fore the update, and the subsequent columns its truth value after a nonindependent 
insertion (NI) and a nonindependent deletion (ND): 



Before 


After NI 


After ND 


True 


True or False 


True 


False 


False 


True or False 



For case (a), where rules and rj are distinct, it is clear from this table that r,; 
can activate Vj only if one of the actions of is a deletion which is nonindependent 
of the condition of Vj . 

Let the condition of Vj be not c. We construct the set of conditions C from c as 
outlined in Sect. 4. 1 . Now let an action from rule Vi be 

DELETE ei 

and let e be the query eij We again use the technique outlined in Sect. 4. 1 in order 
to check whether e is independent of each of the conditions in C. If so, then e cannot 
change the truth value of not c from False to True. Otherwise, e is deemed to be 
nonindependent of not c, and ri may activate rj. 

For case (b) above, a rule activates itself if it may leave its own condition True. 
We again need the notion of a self-disactivating rule. If the condition part of is not 

c, the rule will be self-disactivating if all its actions are insertions which guarantee 
that c will be True after the insertion. 

Let an insertion action a from rule be 

INSERT r BELOW ei BEFORE|AFTER q 

and let condition c comprise prefix c' and suffix c". Action a guarantees that c will 
be True after the insertion if 

c' D Cl 

and each of the trees in the set of trees denoted by type{r) satisfies c". Consequently, 
we need a stronger concept than the fact that type{r) may satisfy expression c". As 
in Section 4.1, we can infer the output type of c", given input type type{r)\ if this 
output type is equivalent to type{r), then every tree in type{r) satisfies c", and we 
can conclude that is self-disactivating. 

Conjunctions. For case (a), if the condition of a rule rj is of the form 
Ijp and ljj2 ' • • S-Ud ij^nj 

we can use the tests described in the previous two subsections for conditions that are 
simple XPath expressions or negations of simple XPath expressions to determine if 
a rule n may turn any of the from False to True. If so, then Vi may turn r^ ’s 
condition from False to True, and may thus activate rj. 

For case (b), suppose the condition of rule is of the form 

an.d 1 2 ^2 • • • an.d ^2,77^^ • 

There are three possible cases: 
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1 . All the are simple XPath expressions. In this case, r, will be self-disactivating 
if each of its actions is a deletion which subsumes one or more of the 

2. All the lij are negations of simple XPath expressions. In this case, r, will be 
self-disactivating if each of its actions is an insertion which falsihes one or more 
of the 

3. The are a mixture of simple XPath expressions and negations thereof. In this 
case, may or may not be self-disactivating. 

Disjunctions. For case (a), if the condition of a rule V j is of the form 
(/ij and /i.2 • • • and li^m) oi* (^2.1 and I2.2 • • • and 12.112) 

... or and /,„,2 . . . and I, ) 

we can use the test for conjunctions described above to determine if a rule Vj may 
turn any of the disjuncts 

Ik.i and Ik. 2 • • • and lk.ni, 

from False to True. If so, then Vj may turn Vj's condition from False to True and may 
thus activate rj. 

For case (b), suppose the condition of rule is of the form 

(/ij and /1.2 . . . and /i.nj or (/2.1 and [2:2 • • • and 12.112) 

... or and 1^:2 • • • and Imni,,, ) 

Then r -,, will be self-disactivating if it leaves False all the disjuncts of this condition. 
This will be so if 

1. all the Ij^k are simple XPath expressions and disactivates all the disjuncts of 
its condition as in case 1 for conjunctions above; or 

2. all the Ij^k are negations of simple XPath expressions and r, disactivates all the 
disjuncts of its condition as in case 2 for conjunctions above 

In all other cases, may or may not be self-disactivating. 



5 Conclusions 

In this chapter we discussed the provision of EGA rules for XML repositories. We 
reviewed EGA rules in conventional active databases and highlighted the main new 
issues that arise in the context of XML data. We described the design of a language for 
EGA rules on XML, described a prototype implementation, and presented techniques 
for analysing the behaviour of EGA rule sets defined in our language. 

It would be straightforward to extend our language to also support REPLACE 
events and actions. A REPLACE event would have the syntax 

REPLACE e 

while a REPLACE action would have the syntax 

REPLACE e BY r 

where e is a simple XPath expression and r is a simple XQuery expression. The 
meaning of a REPLACE action is that the set of nodes identified by e (and their 
descendants) should be replaced by the XML fragments denoted by r. For example, 
the pair of actions in the rule ri in Example 1 could be replaced by the single action 
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REPLACE $delta/ . . / . . /high; 

BY <high>$delta/ text ( ) </high> 

Combinations of our analysis techniques for INSERT and DELETE actions could be 

applied to derive triggering and activation information for REPLACE events. 

For future work there are several directions to explore: 

a. There is as yet no accepted standard update language for XML. If ECA rules are 
to be supported on XML repositories, then whatever standard eventually emerges, 
there is also the parallel issue of designing the event language to match up with 
this update language. In this chapter we have done this in the context of our partic- 
ular update language for XML. We have also shown how triggering and activation 
relationships can be detected for our particular ECA rules. In general, the ability 
to analyse ECA rule sets needs to be balanced against their complexity and ex- 
pressiveness, and this issue also needs to be borne in mind in future developments 
in ECA rule languages for XML. 

b. We would like to explore more deeply the expressiveness and complexity of the 
ECA language that we have defined. For example, what types of XML Schema 
constraints can be enforced and repaired using rules in this language? 

c. In general, updateDB in Sect. 3.2 will undertake a set of updates on the reposi- 
tory. For INSERT actions, this may result in nondeterminism in the order in which 
a set of new fragments are inserted under a common parent, since the BEFORE 
and AFTER constructs only specify the ordering of new fragments with respect 
to the existing document content. It is an area of further work to extend our ECA 
language to capture ordering relationships between new fragments being inserted 
into a document. 

d. At present our language supports only semantic triggering, though it would be easy 
to extend it to also support syntactic triggering. Similarly, although we currently 
assume immediate coupling mode for event/condition and condition/action, it 
would straightforward to also allow rules with the full range of other coupling 
modes. However, the practical applicability and performance implications of these 
extensions is an area that requires further detailed investigation. 

e. We would like to further develop and gauge the effectiveness of our rule analysis 
and optimisation techniques. For example, incorporating knowledge that certain 
documents within the repository are valid with respect to a document type defini- 
tion (DTD) or XML Schema specification may be useful in at least two ways. First, 
this knowledge can allow us to simplify the XPath expressions used within ECA 
rules [38]. Second, it can help to obtain more precise type information when doing 
type inference, which in turn can allow more precise information on triggering 
and activation dependencies to be inferred. 

f. A related issue is to develop techniques for determining whether a set of ECA 
rules is type-safe, in other words, whether execution of the rules ensures that each 
document remains valid with respect to its DTD or XML Schema. 

g. We would like to improve our current prototype implementation, and in particular 
to integrate our ECA Rules Engine with existing XML repositories, once this 
technology has become mature enough. 
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h. An important issue is to evaluate the applicability and scalability of our lan- 
guage, its execution model and implementation. For this, v/e are planning 
to deploy it for providing reactive functionality on distributed RDF reposito- 
ries of educational metadata, as part of the EU-funded SeLeNe project (see 
http : / /WWW. dcs . bbk . ac . uk/selene). 

The SeLeNe project is investigating the technical requirements, and possible tech- 
nical solutions, for ‘self e-learning networks’. A self e-learning network (SeLeNe) 
will have a peer-to-peer topology. Each peer will manage part of the overall dis- 
tributed metadata, possibly with replication across peers. This metadata will be 
expressed in RDF which, if stored as XML, will be amenable to direct manipula- 
tion by our XML EGA rule language. Support of such networks will require: 

- techniques for reconciliation and integration of metadata describing hetero- 
geneous distributed learning objects (LOs) 

- definition of personalised views over this distributed metadata resource 

- detection and notification of changes to the LO metadata descriptions 

- publish/subscribe functionality 

These requirements have a good fit with the functionality that could potentially 
provided by EGA rules and will provide a challenging testbed for application, 
evaluation and extension of our language and its implementation, including an 
opportunity to explore the applicability and performance of a variety of rule cou- 
pling modes, and to gauge the effectiveness of our analysis and optimisation 
methods. 

The SeLeNe project will also provide an opportunity to assess the impact of mov- 
ing from a centralised to a distributed environment, with the additional challenges 
of network delay, network reliability, tolerance of delays and failures, synchro- 
nisation of event detection and action execution, maintaining consistency of the 
distributed information resource, etc. Some of the challenges of event-based sys- 
tems in distributed heterogeneous environments are discussed in the chapters by 
Jacob et al. and Buchmann et al. in this book. 

Many of the above open questions would make suitable PhD research topics, for 
example the questions raised in (a), (c), (e) and (h). Possible Masters-level projects 
would include (b), (d), (f) and (g). 
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Summary. We analyze some of the issues arising when an event-condition-action (EGA) rule 
mechanism is introduced within an XML management system. Apart from the presentation of 
a specific solution, the focus of the chapter is on two aspects. First, we analyze the coupling 
modes (immediate and deferred) that can be adopted to integrate the event application part and 
the rule evaluation part. Then, we illustrate how the component responsible of updating XML 
data and the rule processing engine can be integrated in a loose or tight way, producing two 
distinct rule execution semantics. 



1 Introduction 

The Web is currently migrating from a rather static asset to a dynamic configuration, 
in which automatized mechanisms have an increasing role. In particular, in several 
applications, such as negotiation portals, billing desks, reservation sites, monitoring 
services, index directories and many others, the promising XML technology needs to 
be augmented with special active features. By ‘active’ we mean whatever piece of code 
is activated synchronously or asynchronously by an occurred event. The events can be 
general enough to include data modification events or simple invocations of a given 
function. We have identified many commonalities between this new active breed and 
traditional active database rules [8, 9, 18]. First, to locate the necessary information, 
they both need suitable querying capabilities. Next, like stored procedures and active 
rules, the data need to reside close to the active code, which exploits it to perform its 
computations. In previous work [3, 4, 5], we showed that traditional triggers, once 
reshaped in any current XML language, may respond to these needs. Thus, in this 
chapter, we focus on the definition of an active language for XQuery [ 1 1 ], the standard 
XML query language. 

The addition of active features to Web languages creates many challenges and is 
reflected in many initiatives. Indeed, many efforts in the industry and in the research 
community aim at achieving a great level of automatization in a variety of mechanisms. 
Among them, we cite some commercial ones, such as Macromedia MX [17], Apache 
Jelly [2], Sun JSP [16], PHP [19] and so on. They strictly integrate the functionality 
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of a programming language or a script language with XML pages. These approaches 
are very similar to ours in the fact that an event-condition-action paradigm can be 
simulated. A specialized interpreter is needed each time an active feature is desired, 
and this requires some effort and customization. With Active XQuery, we propose a 
natural extension of the query processor to support triggers for XML data. As we will 
see while illustrating the architecture, the modifications of the query processor are 
not traumatic and once done, allow us to exploit the full expressibility of the query 
language. 

In a special application of XML triggers, such as that of monitoring Web pages, 
one could argue that continuous queries can be fruitfully employed. The main ad- 
vantage of the trigger solution resides in the possibility of programming a reaction 
to changes only when needed, leading to savings in the query instantiations and in 
the client-server connections. Moreover, triggers are located where the documents 
reside, and these do not need to be previously fetched in memory as for enacting 
a continuous query. Migration of the current XML query languages toward support 
of the EGA paradigm is quickly feasible with little effort from a syntactic point of 
view. Compared with traditional technologies used to implement Web services (e.g. 
agents), active rules can be preferred for their simplicity. Active rules will not be 
used as the final tool for each kind of e-service, because several brand-new e-services 
are too complex to be implemented by means of triggers and require more com- 
plex implementation mechanisms (such as using the agent technology in workflow 
management systems). However, triggers are inherently suitable for the rapid devel- 
opment of several conventional applications, such as view maintenaince, constraint 
handling, business rules, etc. In addition, active rules can use as their action meth- 
ods and procedures (compliant to any kind of an XML-compatible Web protocol, 
like SOAP [21]) that are executed remotely and implemented elsevv^here. As a final 
observation, triggers are installed inside the interested Web servers. Conversely, in 
an agent-based architecture, the agents are software modules instructed to go around 
in the network and to visit different hosts. Therefore, attacks to protected sites or 
execution of malicious code are more dangerous in an agent-based scenario. 

A similar approach to ours has been developed within the Active XML project [ 1 ]. 
Active XML proposes a new framework for Web services development in which 
function calls are embedded into XML by using specialized sc tags. Calls are shipped 
on a remote server by means of a SOAP wrapper, and a description of the Web service 
in the Web Services Description Language (WSDL [27]) is available to distribute the 
service signature around the network. XQuery is used to express service calls as well 
as any programming language. 

We organize this chapter as follows: in Sect. 2 we present the event model of Active 
XQuery and the choices of rule execution; in Sect. 3 we present some introductory 
examples of Active XQuery; in Sect. 3.1 we describe the syntax; and in Sect. 4 we 
describe the two alternative semantics, comparing their features. In Sect. 5 we show 
a classification of XML triggers and show, through examples, some other important 
application fields. 
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2 Active XQuery Event Base 

XQuery is the standard query language for XML documents developed by the W3C. 
It comes with a wide list of features for retrieving and re-constructing data within the 
XML documents, and with additional special functions for manipulating the text inside 
the data [24] or for treating special data types [28]. However, none of the manipulation 
operations, such as those issued by an update language, have yet been incorporated 
in the language. For this reason, in defining an active language for XQuery, we rely 
on the update model for XQuery recently developed in a research paper [23]. The 
update operations only affect the event model of the trigger language and the set 
of actions that are allowed in the action clause. Any other update language can be 
adopted instead of that in [23] for Active XQuery, by only modifying the syntax. 
Indeed, the semantics we have defined is general enough to explain the interpretation 
of any update operation. 

Before illustrating the syntax and the execution model of Active XQuery, we 
briefly present the event model, the types of events and the event consumption modes. 
These are indeed the additional ingredients that need to be added to the query language 
in order to prepare the active extension. 

2.1 Event Model 

An event is something that happens at a point in time such that it is relevant to properly 
react to it. The event model permits us to determine which is the event context, and how 
event occurrences are captured. Events are relatively easy to capture when they occur 
as a result of users’ operations, either as update operations or plain queries: we name 
these events explicit. Indeed, in many settings the user may interact with an interface to 
submit his/her desired update operations. These operations cannot be always captured 
at run time, and thus the modifications that occurred can only be grasped from a direct 
comparison of document versions. For instance, the operations over the document may 
be inferred by applying a diff algorithm [13] or a diff tool [15, 14], which compares 
two different snapshots of the same document. For conciseness, these events are called 
derived and they are stored into event sequences, which we call event traces. 

Given an update language, its update commands may describe both types of 
events, explicit and derived. In some sense, the way events are collected or computed 
is orthogonal to the definition of the active language, which is the aim of this chapter. 
However, it may impact the behavior of the rules, as shown in our previous work [6]. 

As a final observation, the concept of event in the XML world is different from 
the one defined for tuples or for objects in the relational and object-oriented models. 
Order may be critical for documents. In the XML native data model [7], elements 
are ordered and attributes are unordered. However, if XML is used as an interchange 
format, order is less relevant than in other application fields. Relevance of order 
decreases as far as the focus is on data rather than on presentation. 
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This makes things more complicated and leads to two alternative interpretations of 
events, according to an order-dependent or order-independent semantics, along with 
the distinction between positional and nonpositional operations. The order-dependent 
semantics defines a correct sequence of events that eventually produces a version of 
the document that depends on the order. Positional operations help to guarantee an 
order-dependent semantics. With an order-independent semantics, all the versions are 
equivalent to any that contains the same items in a different order. Nonpositional oper- 
ations are allowed in such a case. We do not distinguish between an order-dependent 
and an order-independent event semantics, because we consider the ordered seman- 
tics of the update language and directly transpose this semantics in the rule language. 
Thus, the sequence of operations in the update language enforces the order of events 
in the rule language evaluation. 

2.2 Immediate Versus Deferred Event Consumption 

When a triggered rule is considered or actually executed, the events responsible for 
the triggering may undergo different treatments, which are called event consumption 
modes. Usually, the event consumption time is associated with the actual execution 
of rules rather than on condition evaluation. In our case, event consumption modes 
can be immediate or deferred.^ When events are explicit, one can decide to process 
them (and to activate the corresponding rules) or to keep them for later evaluation. 
When events are derived from the cross-comparison of two versions of the document, 
events processing (and rule execution) is naturally postponed to a subsequent time. 
Precisely, the explicit event detection supports the immediate and deferred event 
consumption modes, while the derived event detection only supports the deferred 
event consumption. 

Therefore, in the immediate mode, events are consumed exactly when they occur 
(or, equivalently, rules are fired). The immediate mode of consumption enforces a 
sequence of state changes and rule sessions tightly interleaved (Fig. 1). The state 
changes correspond to the sessions in which events are detected and rule sessions are 
the intervals in which events are consumed. In the deferred mode, events are consumed 
(rules are fired) promptly at the end of the transaction or at a given rule assertion point 
beyond the end of the transaction (as graphically represented in Fig. 1 ). In such a case, 
the sequence of state changes and rule sessions are loosely interleaved. When an error 
occurs in rule evaluation, the last rule session is rolled back in the immediate mode 
and the entire transaction is rolled back in the deferred mode. 

The event consumption mode also affects the rule execution mode and determines 
two ways to evaluate the triggers. 

• The immediate execution mode processes the triggers exactly when events (due 
to update operations) occur. 

In active databases, the terms immediate and deferred are used to characterize the alternatives 
in the coupling mode between the event and the condition/action of rules. In this chapter we 
associate with the terms a different interpretation. 
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Fig. 1. Sequence of state changes and rule execution sessions in the immediate and deferred 
event consumption modes 



• In the deferred execution mode, rules are not processed at the earliest opportunity 
after events, but in a separate session, and by analyzing the occurred event trace 
off-line. 

In our discussion, we show the immediate execution mode. Nevertheless, a deferred 
execution mode has a similar treatment. 

Compared to relational updates, XQuery updates can be seen as bulk statements, 
since they may involve arbitrarily large fragments of documents, which are inserted 
or dropped by means of a single statement. These may trigger active rules that mon- 
itor events relative to internal portions of such document fragments. Thus, the main 
difficulty in extending the notion of triggers from the relational domain to the XML 
domain is indeed due to the different granularity between update events and rule 
events. To overcome this difficulty we have defined a first algorithm that expands 
bulk statements into a collection of equivalent statements, each one relative to a 
smaller fragment of the documents, so as to guarantee that any trigger defined for 
the document will be correctly considered. Each of these statements is in turn a self- 
standing XQuery update. This first algorithm defines a loosely bundling immediate 
semantics. 

A second algorithm is defined that permits us to expand the original update state- 
ment into a unique expanded statement. Rules and updates are more tightly interleaved 
than in the previous case, since only one expanded statement is generated. This second 
algorithm defines a tightly bundling immediate semantics. 



3 Active XQuery by example 

Let us assume a scenario based on the following Library . xml document, which 
belongs to the XML repository of a university library and describes the books stored 
on the shelves: 



<Library> 
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<Shelf nr="45"> 

<Book id="A097"> 

<Author> J. Acute </Author> 

<Author> J. Obtuse </Author> 

<Title> Triangle Inequalities </Title> 

< /Book> 

<Book id="So98"> 

<Author> A. Sound </Author> 

<Title> Automated Reasoning </Title> 

</Book> 

</Shelf > 

< /Library> 

An example of an update to the library is the bulk insertion of a whole shelf (nr. 
45) into the document by means of the following XQuery update statement (sO). The 
new library content is extracted from a collection of new shelves, located in a separate 
document (within the repository). In order to insert fragment $frag, the language 
requires us to envelop the actual INSERT operation into an external UPDATE clause, 
targeted to a variable that is bound to the element that will contain the fragment (node 
$ target). Recursively nested update statements (and therefore UPDATE clauses) 
are allowed within the curly brackets. 

sO : 

FOR $target IN document (" Library . xml ") /Library , 

$frag IN document ( "New. xml ") /Shelves /Shelf 

WHERE $frag/@nr="45" 

UPDATE $target { INSERT $frag } 

In our scenario, the library automatically maintains an index with a list of all 
authors, keeping pointers (IDREFs) to the library entries. The following XML excerpt 
demonstrates the author index: 

<AuthorIndex> 

<AuthorEntry uni="PoliMi" pubs=" . . A097 . . "> 

<Name> J. Acute </Name> 

<PubsCount> . . . </PubsCount> 

< /AuthorEntry> 

<AuthorEntry uni= " Princeton" pubs=" . . So98 . . "> 

<Name> A. Sound </Name> 

<PubsCount> . . . </PubsCount> 

< /AuthorEntry> 

< /Author Index> 

Triggers are responsible to guarantee referential integrity among the authors’ 
publications (pubs attribute) and the books in the library. In particular, we want to 
guarantee the following properties: 
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• No dangling references: Deletion of a Book element will cause all its authors 
(listed in the index part of the document) to lose their 'dangling' references to 
that publication. 

• Automatic indexing: Insertion of a Book element will cause a new reference to 
be inserted into all index items that represent new book's authors. Note that this 
may require a new Author element to be inserted into the list. 

Automatic deletion of dangling pointers is performed by trigger NoDangle, 
which updates AuthorEntry elements removing from their pubs attributes all 
references"^ to the deleted book (identified by keyword OLD_NODE): 

CREATE TRIGGER NoDangle 

AFTER DELETE OF document (" Library . xml ")/ /Book 
FOR EACH NODE 
DO ( FOR 

$Aut Index IN document ( "Library .xml ")/ /Author Index, 
$MatchAut IN $AutIndex/AuthorEntry 

[Name = OLD_NODE /Author ] , 

$DangRef IN $MatchAut /ref (pubs , OLD_NODE/@id) 

UPDATE $AutIndex { DELETE $DangRef } ) 

Two other triggers perform the insertion of new references and new Author 
Entry elements. If one of the authors of the new book is not yet in the list, the 
higher-priority trigger AddNewEntry inserts a new ‘empty’ AuthorEntry el- 
ement. Thus, low-priority trigger AddNewRef erence can assume that the index 
already contains entries for all the incoming authors. 

CREATE TRIGGER AddNewEntry 

AFTER INSERT OF document (" Library . xml ")/ /Book 

FOR EACH NODE 

LET $AuthorsNotInList := ( 

FOR $n IN NEW_NODE /Author 

WHERE empty (/ /AuthorIndex/AuthorEntry [Name=$n] ) 

RETURN $n ) 

WHEN ( not ( empty ( $AuthorsNotInList )) ) 

DO ( FOR $ai IN document (" Library . xml ")/ /Authorindex, 
$NewAuthor IN $AuthorsNotInList 
UPDATE $ai 

{ INSERT <AuthorEntry> 

<Name> { $NewAuthor / text ( ) } </Name> 
<PubsCount> 0 </PubsCount> 

</AuthorEntry> } ) 

CREATE TRIGGER AddNewRef erence 
WITH PRIORITY -10 

AFTER INSERT OF document (" Library . xml ")/ /Book 

^ Note that bindings to a single IDREF within an IDREFS attribute are declared according 
to the syntax extension proposed in [23]. 
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FOR EACH NODE 

DO ( FOR $ai IN document (" Library . xml ")/ /Author Index, 

$a IN $ai /AuthorEntry [Name=$a] 

UPDATE $a 

{ INSERT new_ref (pubs , NEW_NODE/@id) } ) 

Finally, triggers IncrementCounter and DecrementCounter maintain a 
counter of authors’ publications (we only show IncrementCounter for brevity). 

CREATE TRIGGER IncrementCounter 
AFTER INSERT OF / /new_ref (pubs ) 

FOR EACH NODE 

LET $Counter NEW_NODE/ . . /PubsCount 
DO ( FOR $AuthorEntry IN NEW_NODE/ . . 

UPDATE $AuthorEntry 

{ REPLACE $Counter WITH $Counter + 1 } ) 

These triggers demonstrate that the execution of the action part of a trigger can 
cause the activation of other triggers (AddNewRef erence triggers Increment 
Counter). 



3.1 Quick Syntax of Active XQuery 

The simplified syntax of an XQuery trigger is the following: 

CREATE TRIGGER Trigger-Name 
[with PRIORITY Signed-Integer-Niimber] 
(BEFORE I AFTER) 

(INSERT I DELETE [ REPLAGE | RENAME)+ 

OF XPathExpression ( , XPathExpression)^ 

[FOR EAGH (NODE | STATEMENT)] 

[XQuery -Let -Clause] 

[when XQuery -Where -Clause] 

DO (XQuery-UpdateOp\ ExternalOp 
I Trans actCom) 



• The GREATE TRIGGER clause is used to define a new XQuery trigger with the 
specified name. 

• Rules can be prioritized in an absolute ordering, expressed with an optional WITH 
PRIORITY clause, which admits as argument any signed integer number. If this 
clause is omitted, the default priority is zero. 

• The BEFORE /AFTER clause expresses the triggering time relative to the opera- 
tion. 

• Each trigger is associated with a set of update operations (insert, delete, rename, 
replace) adopted from the update extension of XQuery [23]. 
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• The operation is relative to elements that match an XPath expression (specified 
after the OF keyword), i.e. a step-by-step path descending the hierarchy of docu- 
ments (according to [12] and its update-related extensions^). One or more predi- 
cates {XVdXh filters) are allowed in the steps to eliminate nodes that fail to satisfy 
given conditions. Once evaluated on document instances, the XPath expressions 
result in sequences of nodes, possibly belonging to different documents. 

• The optional clause FOR EACH NODE / STATEMENT expresses the trigger gran- 
ularity. A statement-level trigger executes once for each set of nodes extracted by 
evaluating the XPath expressions mentioned above, while a node-level trigger ex- 
ecutes once for each of those nodes. Based on the trigger granularity, it is possible 
to mention in the trigger the transition variables: 

- If the trigger is node-level, variables OLD_NODE and NEWJNTODE denote the 
affected XML element in its before and after state. 

- If the trigger is statement-level, variables OLDJNfODES and NEWJXfODES de- 
note the sequence of affected XML elements in their before and after state. 

• An optional XQuery -Let-Clause is used to define XQuery variables whose scope 
covers both the condition and the action of the trigger. This clause extends the 
‘REFERENCING’ clause of SQL: 1999 because it can be used to redefine transi- 
tion variables. 

• The WHEN clause represents the trigger condition and can be an arbitrarily complex 
XQuery where clause. If omitted, a trigger condition that specifies WHEN TRUE 
is implicit. 

• The action is expressed by means of the DO clause, and it can be accomplished 
through the invocation of an arbitrarily complex update operation. In addition, 
a generic ExternalOp syntax indicates the possibility of extending the XQuery 
trigger language with support to external operations, e.g. permitting it to send 
mail or to invoke SOAP procedures. A TransactCom syntax indicates a generic 
transaction command, such as a fullRollback, a partialRollback or a commit of 
the current transaction in which the trigger is executed. 

For a complete syntax of XQuery refer to [ 10]. For the syntax of the update language, 

refer to [23]. 



4 The Immediate Execution Mode for Active XQuery 

4.1 Intuitive Semantics 

The semantics of XQuery triggers should be as close as possible to the semantics of 
SQL: 1999 triggers [20, 22], as already discussed. Accordingly, each XQuery opera- 
tion should be computed in the context of a recursive procedure, such that: 

• At the time of execution of an update, the set of affected nodes is computed 
(leading to the evaluation of transition variables). 



’ The additional keyword ref, introduced in [23], can be used to denote a single IDREF 
within an attribute of type IDREFS. 
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• A given update statement is preceded by BEFORE triggers and followed by AFTER 
triggers;^ statement and node-level triggers may interleave and are considered in 
priority order. 

• If a given trigger executes an operation and this in turn causes some triggerings, 
the trigger execution context is suspended, and a new procedure is recursively 
invoked. The depth of recursion is limited by some given threshold, which is 
system specific. 

However, such intuitive semantics cannot be immediately replicated in XQuery, given 
the hierarchical structure of XML and the ‘bulk’ nature of update primitives. Accord- 
ing to the update language of [23], the insertion of ‘content’ may refer to an arbitrarily 
large XML fragment, and likewise the deletion of a node may cause the dropping of 
an arbitrarily large XML fragment. By ‘bulk’ operations, we mean those operations 
of the update language comprising two or more constituents. The concept will be 
illustrated through an example. 

Example 1. Consider the following update statement, which inserts a whole XML 
fragment containing subelements and attributes: 

sO: 

FOR $ target IN document (" Library . xml ") /Library , 

$frag IN document ( "New. xml ") /Shelves /Shelf 
WHERE $frag/@nr="45" 

UPDATE $ target { INSERT $frag } 

The XML excerpt that is inserted is the following: 

<Shelf nr="45"> 

<Book id="A097"> 

<Author> John Acute </Author> 

<Author> Jack Obtuse </Author> 

<Title> Applying Triangle Inequalities </Title> 
</Book> 

<Book id="So98"> 

<Author> Anthony Sound </Author> 

<Title> Principles of Automated Reasoning </Title> 
</Book> 

</Shelf> 

Within sO there is one bulk statement INSERT $frag that needs to be expanded 
over the children of Shelf. 

Expansion of bulk updates is the first step to semantics definition. We will show 
in the following section how expansion is accomplished. Note that the SQL language 
instead supports update operations targeted to a given table and does not need to ex- 
pand original statements. Therefore, a precise description of the semantics of XQuery 
must be combined with carefully defined management of bulk updates. 

In order to avoid nondeterministic and/or nonmonotonic behavior, BEFORE triggers may 
be subject to limitations in their actions. 
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4.2 Update Expansion 

A first strategy (named loosely binding semantics (LBS)) with bulk updates consists of 
decomposing each original XQuery bulk update sO into a decomposition sequence 
S of smaller granularity self-standing updates, such that the change to each XML 
element involved in the update is addressed by a specific update operation of S. This 
strategy requires the definition of two separate mechanisms, one for expanding updates 
and one for executing them, where the latter includes the composition of updates with 
triggers. Note that update expansion requires access to the XML document; this is 
obvious in the case of bulk deletion (when the specific elements to be deleted need to 
be first accessed), but occurs with bulk insertions as well. 

An alternative strategy is possible, consisting of interleaving update expansion and 
trigger evaluation. We call this semantics tightly binding semantics (TBS), as opposed 
to the loosely binding semantics aforementioned. In this strategy, the original XQuery 
update statement s 0 is decomposed into a single nested update statement. In such a 
case, composition of updates with triggers is stricter, since triggers are invoked within 
the bulk update execution. 

We have devised two algorithms addressing the two strategies. We will show both 
of them in this chapter, but we will focus on the first semantics for the implementation 
of the Active XQuery system. In designing the expansion strategy (in both semantics), 
we use a visit of the hierarchical structures that mimics the ‘natural’ order of update 
propagation, in which inserts proceed top-down, and deletions proceed bottom-up. 
Such a visit strategy is described, in a simple case of bulk insert, in Fig. 2 for the 
loosely binding semantics (the adopted notation displays attributes as black circles, 
elements as empty circles and PCDATA content as empty boxes); the considered 
fragment is that of the Shelf excerpt considered in the previous section. 

Following this semantics, fragments are visited in a mixed breadth-depth order. 
In the first step of the algorithm, the first-level elements are visited and grouped 
into a common update statement. Root nodes need to be treated separately, since 
they lack a common ancestor. This is a precise choice with respect to the different 
semantics of sets introduced earlier in this chapter. Here, the sets depend directly on 
the expansion strategy. Figure 2 shows that four self-standing statements are obtained 
from the expansion of sO. The order of these statements is indicated by means of the 
progressive numbers. 

When switching to the second semantics (Fig. 3), one can notice that the number of 
involved groups increases. The elements are visited in a depth-first order, and separate 
groups correspond to separate update substatements. With this second strategy, sO 
remains a single statement, albeit nested. The smaller updates are grouped together 
taking apart the PCDATA content (which is considered in a separate update). The 
major difference from the first strategy is in the number of the smaller updates that 
are treated separately in nested substatements. For example, as represented in Fig. 2, 
the second-level elements are inserted with a separate statement. Conversely, in Fig. 3, 
the second-level elements are part of the same statement but inserted at a different 
time (the attribute and one element first and then, after the substatements from 4 to 
10, the last element). 
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Fig. 3. Visit of an XML fragment (TBS ) 



4.3 Expansion Algorithm (Loosely Binding Semantics) 

In the following we detail the expansion process for INSERT statements. DELETE 
statement expansion is analogous (and is omitted for brevity), while REPLACE state- 
ments can be rewritten in terms of DELETE statements immediately followed by 
suitable INSERT statements. RENAME operations perform mere name changes and 
do not require further expansion. 

Essentially, expansion proceeds with an intermixed depth-first and breadth-hrst 
visit of the involved fragments. In particular, all the operations relative to the insertion 
of XML nodes with a common father are enveloped in the same update statement. 
Among these nodes (which can be attributes, elements or PCDATA content), attributes 
are inserted first, then elements and PCDATA content are inserted in their proper order. 
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Elements are inserted as empty couples of tags if they contain a complex structure 
(and thus require further expansion). Otherwise they solely have PCDATA content, 
and they are inserted together with such content. 

Function buildContentOfFirstUpdate addresses the construction of the first ex- 
panded statement, targeted to the same variable as the user update operation (refer- 
enced in the external UPDATE clause). It takes the bulk statement ST as argument 
and outputs one update statement that inserts all the roots of the involved fragments. 
Thereafter, the algorithm starts from each complex root node and expands its complex 
subelements. This expansion is entrusted to function expandNode, which is then 
recursively invoked on all complex subelements of these elements. 

Algorithm 1 Bulk Statement Expansion. Given an arbitrary bulk XQuery update statement 
ST, the algorithm returns UL, an ordered list of XQuery expanded update statements and 
directives. 

In a preprocessing phase, the algorithm computes the required data structures. Precisely, 
variable V represents the argument of the user update clause; variable S contains the bindings 
to the involved fragments; FClause and WClause are the for and where clauses of ST; 
XFClause is an ad hoc clause that is repeatedly used in the construction of the results; cur .path 
is a variable that is assigned to the current path, as soon as it is available by the visit of the 
fragments; variable name is used to name the generated statements and match them with their 
corresponding directives. 

This version of the algorithm takes care of the expansion of insert statements and accepts 
for simplicity only flat user statements. Possible nested user updates can be treated via previous 
reduction to a list of flat statements. 

begin 

V = getUpdateVariable(ST) 

S = bindlnvolvedFragments(ST) 

FClause = getFORClause(ST) 

WClause = getWHEREClause(ST) 

XEClause = EClause + $ cur Frag IN ” + V + 

‘V * [empty C' + V + “ / * [AFTER $ cur Frag] ) ] ” 
cur^ath = “$curFrag” 
name = buildUniqueName(cur.q?ath) 

UL = “EvalBefore ( ” + name + “ ) ” + “Name : ” + name + “ ” 

UL += EClause + WClause 
UL+= “UPDATE “ + V + “{ “ 

UL += buildContentOfEirstUpdate(ST) + “} “ 
for each fragment in S, consider again its root node N: 
if ( N is complex and requires further expansion ) 
then UL += expandNode(N, cur^path, XEClause, WClause) 

UL += “EvalAfter ( “ + name + “) “ 

return UL 
end; 

EUNCTION expandNode{N ode N, String cur^path, 

String XEClause, String WClause) 

RETURNS OUT, an ordered list of update statements and directives 
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begin 

name = buildUniqueName(cur^ath) 

OUT - “EvalBefore ( ” + name + “) ’’ + “Name : “ + name + “ ” 

if( “$ cur Frag” j 

then OUT += XFClause + WClause + 

“UPDATE $curFrag { 

else OUT += XFClause + “, $cur_node IN ” + cur^path + 
WClause + “UPDATE $cur_node { ” 
for each attribute A of N 
OUT += “INSERT new.attribute ( ” 

OUT += A.name + “ , ” + A.value + “) ” 

for each subelement C ofN 
if ( C is an XML-Element ) 
then if(C has only PCDATA content ) 

then OUT “INSERT ” + buildTagWithPCDATA(C) 
else OUT += “INSERT ” + buildEmptyTag(C) 
else OUT += “INSERT ” + C.content 
OUT+= “} “ 
for each subelement C ofN: 
if ( C is complex and requires further expansion ) 
then cur^path += + position ofC + “] ” 

OUT += expandNode(C, cur^ath, XFClause, WClause) 

OUT += “EvalAf ter ( ” + name + “) 
return OUT 
end; 



Moreover, the algorithm interleaves the statements with special directives to the 
rule engine that enable the construction of conflict sets. In particular, the directive 
EvalBefore contains the name of the statement that it precedes, and the directive 
EvalAfter contains the name of the statement that it follows. The positions of these 
directives within the list of statements reflect the intrinsic semantics of the original 
statement. If we consider an INSERT operation, the EvalBefore directives precede 
each expanded statement, while £'v(3/A/^er directives solely follow the expanded state- 
ment of the leaf portions of the fragment. The EvalBefore directives that refer to the 
remaining (nonleaf) portions are postponed by recursion and follow the directive of 
the last leaf of the fragment, as shown below. 

Example!. We consider the expansion of the bulk statement sO (from Sect. 4.1), 
which inserts an entire shelf in the document Library . xml. We need to expand 
sO into smaller self-standing update statements, in order to make the defined trig- 
gers sensitive to the insertion of the children of the Shelf element. The expansion 
algorithm outputs the following sequence: 

EvalBefore (si) 

Name : s 1 

FOR $x IN document (" Library . xml ") /Library , 

$frag IN document ( "New. xml ") /Shelves /Shelf [@nr= " 45 " ] 
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UPDATE $x 

{ INSERT <Shelf/> } 

EvalBef ore ( s2 ) 

Name : s2 

FOR $x IN document ( "Library .xml ") /Library, 

$frag IN document ( "New. xml ") /Shelves/Shelf [@nr= " 45 "] , 
$curfragment IN $x/ * [empty ( $x/ * [AFTER $cur fragment] ) ] 
UPDATE $ cur fragment 
{ INSERT new_at tribute (nr , "45") 

INSERT <Book/> 

INSERT <Book/> } 

EvalBef ore ( s3 ) 

Name : s3 

FOR $x IN document ( "Library . xml ") /Library, 

$frag IN document ( "New. xml ") /Shelves /Shelf [@nr= " 45 "] , 

$cur fragment IN $x/* [ empty ($x/* [AFTER $curf ragment ] ) ] , 
$cur_node IN $curf ragment /*[ 1 ] 

UPDATE $cur_node 

{ INSERT new_attribute ( id, "A097") 

INSERT <Author> J. Acute </Author> 

INSERT <Author> J. Obtuse </Author> 

INSERT <Title> Triangle Inequalities </Title> } 

EvalAf ter ( s3 ) 

EvalBef ore ( s4 ) 

Name : s4 

FOR $x IN document ( "Library .xml ") /Library, 

$frag IN document ( "New. xml ") /Shelves/Shelf [@nr= " 45 "] , 

$cur fragment IN $x/* [ empty ($x/* [AFTER $curf ragment ] ) ] , 
$cur_node IN $curf ragment/ * [2 ] 

UPDATE $cur_node 

{ INSERT new_attribute ( id, "So98") 

INSERT <Author> A. Sound </Author> 

INSERT <Title> Automated Reasoning </Title> } 

EvalAf ter ( s4 ) 

EvalAf ter ( s2 ) 

EvalAf ter ( si ) 

The order of evaluation of triggers corresponds to the intuitive order that could be 
expected by a user unaware of the decomposition process. This can be appreciated if 
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one considers the hierarchy si < ,S2 < {.S3, .S4} and the order of execution of before 
and after triggers. For instance, the ‘AFTER INSERT’ triggers that are triggered by 
.s‘2 (referred to by the directive EvalAf ter ( s 2 ) ) see the side effects not only of 
statements .S3 and 64, but also of all trigger executions caused by them. 

4.4 Expansion Algorithm (Tightly Binding Semantics) 

We synthetically present here the alternative expansion algorithm (which we have not 
adopted) describing a deeper fusion between the update statement and the triggers. 
This solution becomes eligible when the rule engine can be built on top of the query 
optimizer. The number of directives is greater than in the first expansion and is equal 
to the number of elements and of attributes of the fragment (see Fug. 3 ). For these 
reasons, in the remainder of this chapter we will focus on the first kind of expansion 
strategy. 

Algorithm 2 Bulk Statement Expansion (2). Given cm arbitrary hulk XQuery update state- 
ment centered on node N, the algorithm returns EXP, a single XQuery expanded update state- 
ment, enriched with directives for rule evcduation. 

This version of the algorithm does not need a preprocessing phase, since the initial FOR 
clause, WHERE clause and update variables are replicated cmly once in the fined statement. The 
algorithm merely computes the variable X attached to the root node N and calls expandNode, 
a recursive function cm it. The function descends in the children of the root node. 

The underlying hypothesis assumes that there is one root for each update statement, which 
is exactly what happens in the adopted update language. 

This version of the edgorithm is also focused on the expansion of insert statements and 
for simplicity accepts only flat statements. Possible nested updates can be treated via previous 
reduction to a list of flat statements. 

begin 

X = getUpdateVariable(N); 

EXP = expandNode(N, I, 0); 

end; 

EUNCTION expandNode(Node N, int counter, int position) 

RETURNS ONE, a single expanded XQuery' update statement 

begin 

ONE = “ EvalBefore( ” + N.name + 

ONE+^ NNSERT” + buildEmptyTag(N) 
if isRoot(N) 

ONE+= ^TOR %V1 IN + X-V 

V^[empty{ ” + A + V^fAETER $F17 ”+ UPDATE $\N { ” 
else ONE+- “EOR $1/ ’’ + counter + “ IN ” + counter- 1 

/*/” + position + ‘7 UPDATE ''+counter-\-'f " 
for (int i-0; i < N. get Attribute sNumber{); /++) 

ONE-\-= '‘EvalBefore('’ -v N.getAttribute(i). name + “) 

ONE-v= '‘INSERT newMttribute(’' + N.getAttribute{i).name-v 
“, ” + N.getAttribute(i).value + " 

ONE+- “EvalAfter(” + N.getAttribute(i).name + “) 
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for (int i=0; i < N.getChildrenNumber(); i^+) 
if ( N. isElement( ) ) 

ONE+= expandNode(N.getChild(i), counter+l, i+l) 

else 

ONE+= “ INSERT ” + N.getChild(i).content + “ 

ONE^= “} 

ONE-\-~ “EvalAfterC’ + N.name + “) ” 
return ONE 

end; 

The output of the expansion is longer than the one provided by the first algorithm. 
However, the update statement is unbroken. For lack of space, we omit here the update 
expanded according to the second algorithm; it can be retrieved from the book Web 
site. 



4.5 Trade-off Analysis Between the LBS and TBS Semantics 

The loosely binding and the tightly binding semantics have been described through 

their respective algorithms for expansion of bulk updates into elementary updates. 

In this section, we compare them taking into account some aesthetic and functional 

criteria. 

• In the loosely binding model, expanded updates are autonomous and separate. 
Triggering operations are computed for each update and involved triggers occur 
exactly when the update ends its execution. When operating with the tightly 
binding model, instead, the original update operation does not lose its integrity, 
and involved triggers need to be coalesced with the ongoing update execution. 

• Separation of triggers and updates in the loosely binding semantics leads to a sep- 
aration between the trigger engine and the query evaluator. Indeed, this permits 
us to obtain a quick implementation of a trigger mechanism upon the existing 
querying technology. In the tightly binding semantics, this separation is not feasi- 
ble since there is one monolithic update on which triggers are invoked. As shown 
in the previous point, in such a case triggers evaluation is not detached from 
the update evaluation; hence, the trigger engine and the query engine need to be 
unified. 

• As with SQL: 1999, the set of nodes affected by an update is computed before 
computing the update by the decomposer, i.e. according to the semantics of the 
original, user-level update primitive. This happens for both semantics. 

• In the loosely binding expansion, the obtained update statements are self-standing 
and contain heavily duplicated path expressions. This is due to the need to iso- 
late the context of the operation. In the tighly binding semantics, replication is 
avoided since the update is unbroken and a single context specification is ex- 
ploited. In practice, in the loosely binding semantics, this disadvantage is minor. 
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because transparent caching mechanisms should make such traversals very effi- 
cient; moreover, simple optimizations could be done, such as preserving pointers 
to already computed nodes from one statement execution to the next one. 

• While the LBS expansion yields a sequence of well-defined and compact state- 
ments, in the TBS semantics expansion leads to a single statement that is rather 
lengthy and verbose. Moreover, while the LBS is more readable, the second ex- 
pansion seems to be more natural and intuitive. 

• The LBS decomposition of a bulk statement into a sequence of statements leads 
to exposing intermediate states - the ones left by a prefix of the decomposition 
sequence. Therefore, the decomposition strategy affects the semantics of triggers, 
as this in turn is order dependent. This is inevitable: order dependence character- 
izes even relational systems and is amplified by a hierarchical structure that can 
be processed in many ways. In the TBS decomposition, this problem is eliminated 
since the update evaluation is intertwined with the triggers invocation. In such a 
case, however, the technology of the rule engine has to be heavily modified in 
order to be combined with query execution. 





LBS semantics 


TBS semantics 


Evaluation of triggers 
and updates 


Separate 


Integrated 


Separation between trigger 
and query engines 


Feasible 


Not feasible 


Computation of set of nodes 


Before decomposition 


Before decomposition 


Repetition of the same 
path traversals 


High 


Low 


Decomposition features 


Intermediate states 


No intermediate states 



Table 1. Differences and similarities between LBS and TBS semantics 



In Table 1 , we illustrate the main differences between the two kinds of decompo- 
sitions. At first glance, note that the TBS semantics is reasonably more intuitive than 
the LBS semantics. Indeed, the TBS semantics has few path expression replicas and 
is even more compact. However, to adopt the TBS semantics, the update processing 
has to be intermixed with rule evaluation, and technology of the rule engine is heavily 
affected. Because of the results of this trade-off analysis, we chose to deploy the LBS 
approach since it can be easily supported ‘on top’ of an existing XQuery optimizer, 
in the same way as a trigger engine can be easily supported on a relational storage 
system [25]. Therefore, in the remainder of this section, we focus on the execution 
mode for LBS-expanded updates and XQuery triggers. 

4.6 Description of Trigger Execution Mode 

Given the update decomposition algorithm, we can now define the trigger execu- 
tion mode precisely, thus giving an operational semantics of the combined execution 
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of updates and triggers. As observed, our query execution mode is inspired by the 
SQL: 1999 execution mode, however it is adapted to the hierarchical nature of XML 
and exploits the expansion of statements. Assume the XQuery engine is starting the 
execution of a generic bulk update statement S, which has been submitted by the user. 
The following algorithm defines this semantics operationally. 

PROCEDURE EXECUTE_STATEMENT( Statement S) 

1 Call EXPAND_STATEMENT ( S ) and store the 
returned structures (RF and SIL) 

2 For each item li in SIL, if it is 

2.1 an 'EvalBefore' instruction, call 
COMPUTE_BEFORE_CONFLICT_SET ( Sn , RF ) , 
where Sn is the statement related to li 

2.2 an 'EvalAfter' instruction, call 
COMPUTE_AFTER_CONFLICT_SET ( Sn , RF ) , 
where Sn is the statement related to li 

2.3 an update statement, execute li, 
updating the XML repository 

PROCEDURE EXPAND_STATEMENT( Statement S) 

RETURNS FragmentSequence RF, 

StatementInstructionList SIL 

1 Retrieve RF, the set of fragments that are 
relevant for the execution of S 

2 Expand S into SIL by visiting RF with the 
expansion algorithm 

3 Return SIL and RF (NEW_RF and/or OLD_RF) 

PROCEDURE COMPUTE_BEFORE_CONFLICT_SET 

(Statement Sn, FragmentSequence RF) 

1 Compute BT, the set of eligible 
BEFORE triggers activated by Sn 

2 Order all computed triggers according to 
their global ordering 

3 For each trigger T in BT, PROCESS_TRIGGER (T) 

PROCEDURE COMPUTE_AFTER_CONFLICT_SET 

(Statement Sn, FragmentSequence RF) 

1 Compute AT, the set of eligible AFTER 
triggers activated by Sn 

2 Order all computed triggers according 
to their global ordering 

3 For each trigger T in AT, PROCESS_TRIGGER (T) 

PROCEDURE PROCESS_TRIGGER( trigger T) 

1 Calculate pointers corresponding to 
NEW_NODE ( S ) and OLD_NODE ( S ) 

2 If any, evaluate the Let clause of T and bind 
the new variables 
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3 Evaluate the condition C of T 

4 If C evaluates to TRUE, EXECUTE_STATEMENT ( A) 
(A being the action of T) 




Fig. 4. System architecture 



In the former algorithm EXECUTE_STATEMENT is invoked on S. The expansion 
algorithm 1 retrieves the set of relevant fragments (RE, involved by S) and produces 
a sequence of statements and directives (SIL). SIL is generated according to the 
mixed depth-breadth order visit of the fragments, and this is accomplished by calling 
procedure EXPAND_STATEMENT. The algorithm needs to communicate with the 
query engine in order to inspect XML data and to build RF, which constitutes a 
separate structure. More precisely, REPLACE operations will yield both NEW_RF and 
OLD_RF structures, deletions will produce only OLD_RF structures and insertions only 
NEW_RF structures. These structures are accessed by rules in order to bind transition 
variables, as explained below. The last task of EXPAND_STATEMENT is to return 
SIL and to rename RF as NEW_RF and/or OLD_RF (depending on the type of original 
statement S). 

Once the EXPAND_STATEMENT has been completed, each item I, in SIL is 
one of the following mutually exclusive cases. If the item is an EvalBefore direc- 
tive, then the procedure COMPUTE_BEFORE_CONFLICT_SET is invoked; if it is 
an EvalAfter directive, then the procedure COMPUTE^FTER_CONFLICT_SET is 
invoked; otherwise, it is an expanded statement, ready to be executed. Both COM- 
PUTE_BEFORE_CONFLICT_SET and COMPUTE_AFTER_CONFLICT_SET receive 
as parameters the statement Sn referred by the directive and RF. 

Procedures COMPUTE_BEFORE_CONFLICT_SET and COMPUTELIFTER 
_CONFLICT_SET respectively compute BT and AT, the sets of triggered rules. This 
defines the conflict sets pertaining to statement Sa, which include both statement- 
level and node-level triggers, in priority order. For each trigger T in these conflict 
sets, PROCESS-TRIGGER is executed with T as parameter. Local pointers are calcu- 
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Fig. 5. Recursive rule execution 



lated in order to bind OLD_NODE ( S ) and NEWJNIODE ( S ) transition variables (they 
may have been used in a LET clause of T). When the condition evaluates to true, the 
action of T is executed by invoking EXECUTE_STATEMENT and recursively iterat- 
ing the execution. When a new statement is executed, the current trigger execution 
context is suspended, and the entire process restarts. 

During the processing of bulk statements, data is maintained in two places: the 
XML repository and the separate global fragments NEW_RF and/or OLD_RF, which 
are pointed to by local pointers (so we have a useful structure sharing that avoids 
redundance). The XML repository is persistent, while the trigger execution contexts 
and the global fragments are stored only until the execution of the bulk statement is 
completed. 

4.7 System Architecture 

Figure 4 summarizes all the components of our proposed architecture. The update 
expansion module is responsible for the transformation of bulk statements (1). It 
consists of two layers that operate in a cascading sequence. 

The data extraction layer first instantiates a query upon the query engine (2). This 
query is directly drawn from the user update; precisely, the ForClause, LetClause 
and WhereClause of the update are directly replicated in the query. Then, the query 
accesses the XML repositories to retrieve the relevant fragments RE (3) that are taken 
as inputs (4) by the statement expansion layer. This layer is responsible for the effective 
instantiation of the expansion algorithm over the user update. The result is the list of 
statements and directives (5) (displayed as circles and boxes in the figure) that have 
been given as outputs by the algorithm. 

Directives (6) are commands issued to the rule engine; they schedule the times 
at which the conflict sets are calculated. The rule engine searches the rule repository 
(7) for rules addressing the nodes on which the referred statement Sn operates and 
whose triggering event matches the operation type. A rule might have more than one 
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activation, since many similar nodes can be affected by Sn, and each rule instance is 
provided with the two pointers OLDJN[ODE(S) and NEWJNfODE(S), that represent the 
old/new fragment(s) (one of them might be set to null). 

All triggered rules are collected in a conflict set (CS), where they are ordered 
with respect to their priority. Note that node-level and statement-level rules are mixed 
in CS, and that CS contains rules addressing nodes with different tagnames as well, 
since Sn affects all subelements and attributes of a single node. Only the actions of 
those rules with true condition are performed. 

Statement A1 can be a bulk statement itself, and thus it must be processed by 
a recursive replication of the abstract machine described in Fig. 4. If we imagine a 
scenario in which the execution of a rule action causes another [cascading] rule to 
activate, we can represent the resulting stack of execution contexts like in Fig. 5. Here 
statement USt triggers rule Rl, the action A1 of R1 is itself expanded, it triggers 
rule R2 and an update is eventually performed, since statement a 2 i causes no rule 
activation (the conflict sets related to a 2 i are empty). 



5 Experiences of Applications of XML triggers 

In this section, we focus on the application fields that Active XQuery is able to cover. 
In Sect. 5.1, we first provide an outline of these fields and their perspectives with 
respect to the current XML advanced technology. 



5.1 Summarization of Application Fields 

Table 2 summarizes the application fields along two dimensions. The vertical dimen- 
sion distinguishes between those special-purpose triggers that are implemented ad 
hoc by the programmer and those that, conversely, are supposed to be produced auto- 
matically. The distinction is inspired by the classification provided in [8] for database 
triggers. The horizontal dimension aims to characterize triggers as integrated in the 
XML repository, or provided as internal services exportable to the outside, or, alter- 
natively, provided by third parties as external services. 





Internal only 
XML repository 
services 


Internal 

XML repository 
services 


External 

services 


Hand- 

crafted 


Metadata management, 
Document versioning, 
internal audit trails 


Alerters, 
extenders, 
audit trails 


Web business rules 
supply chain manag. 
transactional aerviccs 


Gene- 

rated 


XML Schema identity 
and domain constraints, 
XML view maintenance 


Generic 

integrity 

constraints 


B2B process 
integration 
(e.g. in WFMS) 



Table 2. XML trigger applications 
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Starting from the first column, ‘internal only XML repository services’ are ser- 
vices not exportable to the outside. They basically are devoted to the management of 
XML data internal to the repository. Handcrafted triggers of this species include those 
that contribute to build semantic knowledge over the data,^ document histories and 
traces of user behavior internal to the repository. Generated triggers are triggers that 
are supposed to be automatically generated by examining the document schemas or 
the document views. These are mainly triggers for maintaining XML Schema identity 
and domain constraints, and triggers for keeping views of XML data consistent with 
the original documents. 

The second column includes those triggers that are programmed within the repos- 
itory and are instrumental in offering to the outside exportable services or in providing 
fruitful information. These include handcrafted triggers such as prevalently notifica- 
tion mechanisms, extenders (separate structures, like flat files or specialized indexes 
that are kept aligned with the XML content) and audit trails. Generated triggers are 
instead generic integrity constraints that cannot be expressed in XML Schema, and 
need to be maintained separately. These kinds of constraints are mainly semantic 
constraints that resemble the assertions of traditional databases. All these can be au- 
tomatically generated once they have been encoded in a powerful constraint language. 

The third column indicates triggers that come from external applications. Hand- 
crafted triggers include business rules that include personalizers, classifiers and alert- 
ers centered on documents published on the Internet. Notification mechanisms again 
fall into this category as they are provided by external applications to deliver business 
information with rich content. Moreover, transactional services such as reservations or 
orders and supply chain management can be programmed by means of asynchronous 
business rules. Finally, generated triggers mostly arise in B2B process integration, 
such as triggers to be used in workflow enactment. In such a case, triggers can be 
created automatically as long as there is a high-level conceptual specification of the 
business process. External applications that follow these criteria (e.g. have an abstract 
model of rules) are eligible for the automatic generation of concrete triggers. 



6 Summary and Future Directions 

This chapter described Active XQuery and enriched the presentation with a few 
examples; additional examples can be retrieved from the Web site of the book. We 
also showed some relevant application fields, which happen to be different from 
those of traditional database languages. In particular, we argue that active rules can 
be employed as rapid prototypes for Web services and respond to the novel need of 
rendering the Web as dynamic as possible. We presented two alternative semantics 
for XQuery triggers that enable the use of rules in a rich spectrum of applications. 

^ This is a very relevant application field. The Semantic Web Initiative is a W3C outstanding 
activity attracting the Web community. We feel that active rules may effectively serve as 
facilities to generate machine-understandable data and put them on the Web. 
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We highlighted the cases of immediate and deferred event detection. We spe- 
cialized the immediate semantics for Active XQuery, while noting the fact that the 
deferred semantics has an equivalent evaluation, once the event trace is known. 

We showed the immediate semantics for Active XQuery. We aimed at compat- 
ibility with SQL: 1999, in spite of some difficulties because of ‘bulk’ updates and 
the hierarchical nature of XML. This goal was achieved by defining a rule execution 
schema based on the preliminary expansion of user-provided update statements. We 
provided two kinds of expansion, based on LBS and TBS semantics. We showed that 
the main advantage of the former is the clean separation between the rule engine and 
the query optimizer, yielding a modular architecture in which the query optimizer can 
be merely plugged in. 

Our study raises several optimization and research issues, briefly discussed below. 

• Schema-driven optimization. The expansion of bulk statements can benefit from 
the availability of the documents schema, either expressed as a DTD or in terms of 
XML Schema. In particular, it is possible to avoid expanding the updates relative 
to those parts of a document that do not activate rules. Such an optimization is 
relevant within most XML repositories, as few of their element types correspond 
to distinctive real-world entities and are therefore targeted to triggers. 

• Internal optimizations. Specialized indexing techniques can be devised in order 
to optimize the rule engine for repeated executions of the same query over different 
fragments, e.g. by adding data structures that point to ‘sibling’ nodes. Such data 
structures can be set up by the expansion module, as it is aware of both the queries 
and the fragments. Other indexes may link the nodes of the XML repository to 
rules in the rule repository, in order to facilitate the extraction of the rules that are 
triggered by given operations. 

• Limitations of expressive power. As with the SQL: 1999 standard, the class of 
‘legal’ BEFORE triggers remains to be defined [20]. A simple solution can be 
the exclusion from their actions of any update operation or lookup into transition 
variables, but this in practice limits the expressive power of BEFORE triggers to 
error signaling. In many cases, however, such lookups and updates do not cause 
any inconsistency; therefore, the class of ‘legal’ triggers - maybe relative to given 
XML schemas or documents - remains to be defined. 

• Definition of illegal executions. Similarly, certain classes of executions are il- 
legal, for instance, when the update performed by a trigger affects the data that 
caused the triggering, thus yielding to contradictory situations. Such illegal exe- 
cutions should be identified, and execution-time ‘traps’ should be instrumented 
in order to detect them. 

• Compile-time trigger analysis. Trigger analysis, applied to a given XML repos- 
itory and rule set, could be used to detect anomalous behavior, such as the lack 
of termination or confluence [26]. Conversely, trigger analysis could be used to 
‘validate’ triggers, thus excluding that a given rule set could lead to any ille- 
gal execution. These techniques are defined for relational triggers but need to be 
extended for XQuery triggers. 
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Summary. We propose in this chapter a peer-to-peer architecture that allows for the integration 
of distributed data and Web services. It relies on a language. Active XML, where documents 
embed calls to Web services that are used to enrich them, and new Web services may be defined 
by XQuery queries on such active documents. Embedding calls to functions or even to Web 
services inside data is not a new idea. Our contribution, however, is to turn them into a powerful 
tool for data and services integration. In particular, the language includes linguistic features to 
control the timing of service call activations. Various scenarios are captured, such as mediation, 
data warehousing and distributed computation. A first prototype is also described. 



1 Introduction 

Data integration has been extensively studied in the past in the context of company 
infrastructures e.g., [23, 36, 46]. However, since the Web is becoming one of its main 
targets, data integration has to deal with large-scale issues, and faces new problems 
of heterogeneity and interoperability between Toosely-coupled’ sources, which of- 
ten hide data behind programs. These issues have been recently addressed in two 
complementary ways. First, major standardization efforts have addressed and par- 
tially resolved some of the heterogeneity and interoperability problems via (proposed) 
standards for the Web, like XML, SOAP and WSDL [43]. XML, as a self-describing 
semistructured data model, brings flexibility for handling data heterogeneity,^ while 
emerging standards for Web services like SOAP and WSDL simplify the interoperabil- 
ity problem by normalizing the way programs can be invoked over the Web. Second, 

Complementary standards for meta data, like RDF, also address semantic heterogeneity 

issues. 
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the increasingly popular peer-to-peer architectures seem to provide a promising solu- 
tion for the problems coming from the independence and autonomy of sources and the 
large scale of the Web. Peer-to-peer architectures provide a decentralized infrastruc- 
ture in sync with the spirit of the Web and that scales well to its size, as demonstrated 
by recent applications [34, 27]. 

We believe that the peer-to-peer approach, together with the aforementioned stan- 
dards, form the proper ground for data integration on the Web. What is still lacking, 
however, is the ‘glue’ between these two paradigms. This is precisely what is provided 
by Active XML (AXML, in short), the topic of this chapter, a declarative framework 
that harnesses XML and Web services for data integration, and is put to work in a 
peer-to-peer architecture. 

The AXML framework is centered around AXML documents, which are XML 
documents that may contain calls to Web services. When calls included in a document 
are fired, the latter is enriched by the corresponding results. In some sense, an AXML 
document can be seen as a (partially) materialized view integrating plain XML data 
and dynamic data obtained from service calls. It is important to stress that AXML 
documents are syntactically valid XML documents. As such, they can be stored, 
processed and displayed using existing tools for XML. Since Web services play a 
major role in our model, we also provide a powerful means to create new ones: they 
can be specified as queries with parameters on AXML documents, using XQuery [53], 
the future standard query language for XML, extended with updates. 

Documents with embedded calls were already proposed before (see related work 
in Sect. 2 for a detailed account). But AXML is hrst to actually turn them into a 
powerful tool for data integration, by providing the following features: 

Controlling the activation of calls and the lifespan of data. By giving means to 
declaratively specify when the service calls should be activated (e.g., when needed, 
every hour, etc.), and for how long the results should be considered valid, our ap- 
proach allows us to capture and combine different styles of data integration, such as 
warehousing, mediation and flexible combinations of both. 

Services with intentional input/output. Standard Web services exchange ‘plain’ 
XML data. We allow AXML Web services to exchange AXML data that may contain 
calls to other services. Namely, the arguments of calls as well as the returned answers 
may include both extensional XML data and intentional information represented by 
embedded calls. This allows us to delegate portions of a computation to other peers, 
i.e., to distribute computations. Moreover, the decision to do so can be based on 
considerations such as peer capabilities or security requirements. 

Continuous services. Existing Web services either use a (one-way) messaging style 
or a remote procedure calls (RPC) style - they are called with some parameters and 
(eventually) return an answer. But often, a continuous behavior is desired, where a 
(possibly infinite) stream of answers is returned for a single call. As an example, 
consider subscription systems where new data of interest is pushed to users (see, 
e.g., [35]). Similarly, a data warehouse receives streams of updates from data sources, 
for maintenance purposes. Streams of results are also generated, for instance, by 
sensors (e.g., thermometers or video surveillance cameras). The AXML framework 
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adds this capability to Web services and allows for the use and creation of such 
continuous Web services. 

These features are combined in a peer-based architecture, illustrated by Fig. 1 . 
Each peer contains a repository of AXML documents, some AXML Web services 
definitions and an Evaluator module that acts both as a client and as a server: 




servtce call service result 



Fig. 1. Outline of the AXML data and service integration architecture 



Client The Evaluator acts as a client by choosing which of the service calls embed- 
ded in the AXML documents need to be fired at each point in time, firing the calls 
and integrating the returned answers into the documents. It is important to stress that 
any Web service can be used, be it provided by an AXML peer or not, as long as it 
complies with standard protocols for Web service description and invocation [39, 47]. 
Server The Evaluator acts as a server by accepting requests for the AXML ser- 
vices supported by the peer, executing the services (i.e., evaluating the corresponding 
XQuery) and returning the result. 

Observe that since AXML services query AXML documents and can accept (resp. 
return) AXML documents as parameters (resp. results), a service execution may re- 
quire the activation of other services calls. Thus, these two tasks are closely intercon- 
nected. 

The chapter is organized as follows: After an overview of related work, the AXML 
language is presented in Sect. 3, mainly through an extended example. A formal se- 
mantics for AXML documents and services is presented in Sect. 4, while security and 
peer capabilities are considered in Sect. 5. An evaluation strategy and an implemen- 
tation are discussed in Sect. 6. The last section is the conclusion and points to some 
interesting open problems. 



2 Related Work 

Active XML touches several areas in data managment and Web computing. We next 
briefly consider these topics and explain how AXML relates to them. 
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Basic technologies/standards. The starting point of the present work is the semi struc- 
tured data model and its current standard incarnation, namely XML [501. We rely 
primarily on an XML query language and on protocols for enabling remote proce- 
dure calls on the Web. Disparate efforts to define a query language for XML are now 
unifying in the XQuery proposal [53], and its subset XPath [52]. We use these as the 
basis of our service definition language. As for remote procedure calls, the various 
industrial proposals for Web services, e.g., .NET by Microsoft, e-speak by HP, Sun 
One by Sun Microsystems, are also converging toward using a small set of specifica- 
tions to achieve interoperability.^ Among those, we are directly concerned with the 
SOAP and WSDL, which are used in our implementation. 

SOAP [39] is an XML-based protocol that lets applications exchange information 
over the Web. It takes advantage of its widely spread protocols (such as HTTP or 
SMTP) and provides simple conventions for issuing/answering function calls. It also 
defines standard ways to serialize common programming language constructs, such 
as arrays and compound types. 

WSDL [47] is an XML format for describing Web services, in terms of the opera- 
tions they provide and their binding to actual protocols. Most important for us, WSDL 
precisely defines the types of the input and output parameters of each operation, using 
XML Schema. 

More indirectly, UDDI registries [41] can be used by our system, e.g., to publish 
or discover Web services of interest. 

Data integration. Data integration systems typically consist of data sources, which 
provide data, and mediators or warehouses, which integrate it with respect to a schema. 
The relationship between the former and the latter is defined using a global-as-view 
or local-as-view approach [21, 29]. While mediators/warehouses can also serve as 
data sources for higher integration levels, a clear hierarchy between the data providers 
typically exists. In contrast, all Active XML peers play a symmetric role, both as data 
sources and as partially materialized views over the other peers, thus enabling a more 
flexible and scalable network architecture for data integration. Web services are used 
as uniform wrappers for heterogeneous data sources, but also provide generic means 
to apply various transformations on the retrieved data. In particular, tools developed 
for schema/data translation and semantic integration, e.g., [29] can be wrapped as 
Web services and used to enrich the Active XML framework. 

Services composition and integration. Integration and composition of Web services 
(and programs in general) have been an active fields of research [44]. Intentional data 
was used in MultiLisp [24], under the form of ‘futures’, i.e., handles to results of on- 
going computations, to allow for parallelism. Ambients [13, 12], as bounded spaces 
where computation happens, also provide a powerful abstraction for process and 
devices mobility on the Web. More recently, standard languages have even been pro- 
posed in the industry, like IBM’s Web Services Flow Language [48] or Microsoft’s 
XLang [49] for specifying how Web services interact with each other and how mes- 
sages and data can be passed consistently between business processes and service 
interfaces. 

An organization was even created for this purpose; see http://www.ws-i.org. 
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While AXML allows us to compose services, to use the output of some service 
calls as input to others, and even to define new services based on such (possibly 
recursive) compositions, the focus here is not on workflow and process-oriented tech- 
niques [15] but on data. AXML is not a framework for service composition, but for 
data integration using Web services. 

Our formal foundation is based on nondeterministic fixpoint semantics [5], which 
was primarily developed for Catalog extensions. In that direction, the chapter has also 
been influenced by recent works on distributed Catalog evaluation [26]. 

Embedded calls. As already mentioned, the idea of embedding function calls in data 
is not a new one. Embedded functions are already present in relational systems [42], 
e.g., as stored procedures. Method calls form a key component of object databases 
[14]. The introduction of service calls in XML documents is thus very natural. Indeed, 
external functions were present in Lore [32], and an extension of object databases 
to handle semistructured data is proposed in [28], thereby allowing one to introduce 
external calls in XML data. Our work is tailored to XML and Web services. In that 
sense, it is more directly related to Microsoft Smart Tags [38], where service calls can 
be embedded in Microsoft Office documents, mainly to enrich the user experience by 
providing contextual tools. Our goal is to provide means of controlling and enriching 
the use of Web service calls for data integration, and to equip them with a formal 
semantics. 

Active databases and triggers. The activation of service calls is closely related to 
the use of triggers [42] in relational databases, or rules in active databases [45]. Active 
rules were recently adapted to the XQuery context [10]. A recent work considered 
firing Web service calls [11]. We harness these concepts to obtain a powerful data 
integration framework based on Web services. In some sense, the present work is a 
continuation of previous works onActiveViews [1]. There, declarative specifications 
allowed for the automatic generation of applications where users could cooperate 
via data sharing and change control. The main differences from ActiveViews are 
that (i) AXML promotes peer-to-peer relationships versus interactions via a central 
repository, and (ii) the cornerstones of the AXML language are XPath, XQuery and 
Web services versus object databases [14]. 

Peer-to-peer computing. Peer-to-peer computing is gaining momentum as a large- 
scale resource sharing paradigm by promoting direct exchange between equal-footed 
peers [27, 34]. We propose a system where interactions between peers are at the core 
of the data model, through the use of service calls. Morever, it allows peers to play 
different roles and does not impose strong constraints on interaction patterns between 
peers, since they are allowed to define and use arbitrary Web services. While we do 
not consider in this chapter issues such as dynamic data placement and replication, or 
automatic peer discovery, we believe that solutions developed in the peer computing 
community for these problems (see, for instance, [34]) can benefit our system, and 
we plan to investigate them in future work. 
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3 AXML by Example 

In this section, we introduce Active XML via an example. In Sect. 3.1, we present 
a simple syntax for including service calls within AXML documents and outline its 
core features. Section 3.2 deals with intentional parameters and results of service 
calls. We then consider, in turn, the lifespan of data, the activation of calls and the 
definition of AXML services. 

3.1 Data and Simple Service Integration 

At the syntactic level, an AXML document is an XML document. At the semantic 
level, we view an AXML document as an unordered data tree, i.e., the relative order 
of the children of a node is immaterial. While order is important in document-oriented 
applications, in a database context like ours it is less significant and we assume that, 
if needed, it may be encoded in the data. Also, we attach a special interpretation to 
particular elements in the AXML document that carry the special tag < s c> , for service 
call, these elements represent service calls that are embedded in the document.^ In 
general, a peer may provide several Web services. Each service may support an array 
of functions. We use here the terminology service ccdl for a call to one of the functions 
of a service. 

As an illustration, consider the AXML document corresponding to my personal 
page for auctions that I manage on my peer, say mypeer . com. This simple page 
contains information about categories of auctions I am currently interested in, and 
the current outstanding auction offers for these categories. The page may be written 
as follows: 

<myAuctions> Auctions I'm interested in. 

<category name="Toys"> 

<sc>auction . com/getOf f ers ( "Toys " ) </sc> 

</category> 

<category name= "Glassware " > 

<soeBay . com/getAuctions ( "Glassware" ) </sc> 
</category> 

</myAuctions> 

While the category names are explicitly written in the document, the offers are spec- 
ihed only intentionally, i.e., using service calls instead of actual data. Here, the list 
of toy auctions is provided by auction . com. On that server, the function getOf - 
f ers, when given as input the category name Toys, returns the relevant list of offers, 
as an XML document. The latter is merged in the document, which may now look as 
follows: 

<myAuctions> Auctions I'm interested in. 

^ For readability, we use a simple syntax for <sc> elements. The complete syntax is omitted 
here. 
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<category name= "Toys " > 

<sc>auction . com/getOf f ers ( "Toys " ) </sc> 

<auction aID="l"> 

<description>Stuf f ed bear toy< /description> 
</auction> 

<auction aID="2"> 

</category> 

</myAuctions> 

Observe that the new data is inserted as sibling elements of <sc>, and that the latter 
is not erased from the document, since we may want to reactivate this call later to 
obtain new auction offers. Finally, note that in the case of a continuous service, several 
result messages may be sent by the service for one call activation. In this case, all the 
results accumulate as siblings of the < so element. 

Merging service results. More refined data integration may be achieved using ID- 
based data fusion, in the style of ,e.g., [6, 19, 37]. In XML, a DTD or XML Schema 
may specify that certain attributes uniquely identify their elements. When a service 
result contains elements with such identifiers, they are merged with the document 
elements that have the same identifiers, if such exist. To illustrate this, assume that 
auction, com supports a getBargains function that returns the list of the ten 
currently most attractive offers, each one with its special bargain price. Suppose also 
that alD is a key for auction elements. If an auction element with alD ‘L is 
returned by a call to getBargains, the element will be ‘merged’ with the auction 
with alD ‘L that we already have. 

XPath service parameters. The parameters of a service call may be defined exten- 
sionally (as in the previous examples) or may use XPath queries. For instance, the 
ge tOf f er s service used above gets as input a category name. Rather than giving the 
name explicitly, we can specify it intentionally using a relative XPath expression [52] : 

<myAuctions> Auctions I'm interested in. 

<category name="Toys"> 

<sc>auction . com/getOf f ers ( [ . . /©name/ text ( ) ] ) </sc> 

</category> . . . 

</myAuctions> 

The XPath expression . . / ©name /text ( ) navigates from the <sc> node to the 
parent <category> element, and then to its name attribute. The service is then 
called with the name attribute’s value as a parameter. In this example, there is only 
one possible instantiation for the XPath expression. In general, several document 
subtrees may match a given XPath expression. There are two possible choices here. 
Either to activate the service several times, once per each possible instantiation, or 
alternatively to call it just once, sending the forest consisting of all the instantiations a 
single parameter. In our implementation, we took the first approach as a default, but in 
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principle one could add an attribute to the < so element to explicitly specify which 
one of the two semantics is preferred for a particular call. Besides the parameters, 
the name of the called peer as well as the name of the service itself may be specified 
using relative XPath expressions. The same default semantics applies. 

3.2 Intentional Parameters and Results 

The parameters of the services calls that we have seen so far were (instantiated as) 
simple strings. In general, the parameters of a service call may be arbitrary AXML 
data, specified either explicitly, or by an XPath expression. In particular, AXML 
parameters may contain calls to other services, leading thus to intentional service 
parameters. For example, to get a more adequate set of auctions, we may use a service 
that, in addition to the category name, needs the current user budget, which is itself 
obtained by a call to the bank services: 

<myAuctions> Auctions I'm interested in. 

<category name="Toys"> 

<sc>auction . com/getOf f ersl ( [ . . /@name/ text ( ) ] , 
<sc>bank . com/getBudget ( " Bob" ) </ so) 

</sc> 

</category> 

</myAuctions> 

Up to now, we have not discussed where and when a service call is activated. In the 
above example, we already face a choice concerning the activation of get Budget. 
We may call it first, and then call getOf f ers providing it with the result. Another 
option is to call directly getOf f ers with the intentional parameter and let it handle 
the activation of the call to get Budget. We discuss this issue in Sect. 5. 

Services may not only get intentional data (i.e., AXML documents with embedded 
service calls) as input, but also return such data as a result. As an example, each 
auction in the result of getOf f ers may contain a call to a getDetails service 
that provides more information about that particular auction: 

<myAuctions> Auctions I'm interested in. 

<category name="Toys"> 

<sc>auction. com/getOf f ers ( [ . . /@name/text ( ) ] ) </sc> 
<auction aID="l"> 

<description>Stuf f ed bear toy< /description> 
<sc>auction. com/getDetails ( [ . . /@aID] ) </sc> 
</auction>. . . < /category> . . . 

</myAuctions> 

Observe that intentional results already appear in practice in many popular appli- 
cations. For example, the Google search engine returns, for a given keyword, some 
document URLs plus (possibly) a handle for obtaining more answers. With this han- 
dle, one can obtain a new list and perhaps another handle. Therefore, AXML service 
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calls can be seen as a generalization of HTML hyperlinks, that handles calls to Web 
services. 

3.3 Controlling the Lifespan of Data 

So far, all the service call results were accumulated in the calling document. In practice, 
we need more flexibility to manage these results, so that we may replace old results 
with new ones, discard data that became too old or inconsistent, etc. Many models and 
techniques have been proposed for managing data lifespan, particularly in the fields 
of version management, temporal databases and active databases. For our purposes, 
we chose a suitable simple model that may be extended with more complex features. 

To manage data lifespan, we conceptually attach a special attribute expiresOn 
to any data node in an AXML document.^ Some nodes may have an explicit expiration 
time whereas others will inherit it from one of their ancestors. Expired nodes should 
simply be viewed as erased from the document. 

The value of the expiresOn attribute is an event that may depend on time and/or 
on the document content. For example, if a user wants to specify that her interest in a 
product category lasts only until February 19th, 2003, then the element will have the 
following form: 

<category name="Toys" expiresOn= " Feb . 19th, 2003">... 

Data returned by a service may also come with an expiration time specification. This 
is a very useful feature that allows a service provider to state how long the particular 
result is meaningful. For example, getOf f ers may inform the user of an auction’s 
closing time by setting expiresOn for the returned data. The lifespan of a service 
call result may be explicitly overwritten by the caller. This is done using a valid 
attribute in the sc element. The valid attribute can be a function of the time when 
the call was (last) answered, denoted rt. For example, the following call states that 
auctions in Category A are archived for one year. 

<sc valid="rt + 1 year " >auction . com/ 
contGetOf f ers ( "A" ) 

</sc> 



3.4 Controlling the Activation of Calls 

To control when a service call is activated, we use two attributes of <sc> elements, 
namely mode ^nd frequency. The value of the frequency attribute is similar to that 
of valid, except that it is a function of ct, the time when the service was last called. 
Thus, we can easily specify a given instant, a time interval, the occurrence of an event, 
etc. By default, a service is called only once, when the document is registered. We 

^ Strictly speaking, it is not possible in XML to attach an attribute to a #PCData node. It is 
possible to do so in AXML. 
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say that a call has expired when, according to its frequency attribute, it should be 
activated. 

The mode of a call is either lazy or immediate. In immediate mode, the call is 
activated when it expires; if the call is in lazy mode, the fact that it has expired only 
means that the service has to be called whenever the data produced by this call is 
needed (e.g., by a query over the AXML document). 

The data validity and the call activation mode and frequency together provide a 
flexible and powerful tool for capturing various integration scenarios. This is illus- 
trated next. In the following integration styles, the first three assume regular (noncon- 
tinuous) services, whereas the last one relies on continuous services: 

• mediator style: set valid to 0 (note that an immediate mode would not be 
meaningful in this case) 

• mediator style with caching: choose a nonzero value for valid, and lazy mode 

• warehousing mode with pulling information: valid larger than frequency 
and immediate mode 

• warehousing mode with pushing: choose a nonzero value for valid, and imme- 
diate mode 

Note that the activation of a call is dissociated from the lifespan of its results. For 
example, if we wish to call getOf fers every day, and keep the results for a week 
after their acquisition, we would write: 

<sc valid="rt + 1 week" f requency= " ct + 1 day"> 
auction . com/getOf f ers ( "Toys " ) 

</sc> 

Remark 1. (Timeout). In the case of a noncontinuous service, it may happen that the 
answer returns very late, or never returns at all. In practice, it is useful to have timeouts 
for calls. When the timeout is reached, the system abandons hope of getting the result. 
An exception-handling mechanism should also be provided to manage such events. 

3.5 AXML Service Definition 

The AXML framework allows us to call arbitrary Web services and also to define 
new ones, as illustrated in this section. In short, an AXML service is defined by 
a parametrized XQuery query over the peer’s AXML documents. As an example, 
getOf f ers, which returns all currently open auctions for a given category, may be 
defined at auction . com as follows: 

let sc auction . com/getOf fers ( $c ) be 

for $cat in document (" auction . com/a . xml ")/ /category , 
$a in $cat /auction, 

$aID in $a/@aID/ text ( ) , 

$des in $a/description/ text ( ) 
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where $cat /@name/ text ( ) =$c 
return <auction aID={$aID}> 

<description> { $des } ) </description> 
<sc>auction. com/getDetails ( { . . /@aID} ) </sc> 
< /auction> 

In the above example, the category parameter $c is of type # PCDATA (text). The 
query consults an AXML document (a . xml), which may contain service calls, and 
constructs an AXML document with some calls (e.g., to the get Details function 
of auction . com). Here again we face a choice concerning the activation ofget- 
De tails: we may call it first, and only then return the answer of getOffers. 
Another option is to return the document immediately and let the caller of getOf- 
fers handle the activation of the calls to get Details. The particular type of the 
service result may be described by an XML Schema [51], as advised by the WSDL 
specification [47]. This information can be used to choose between the two options 
mentioned above. 

To define continuous AXML services, we simply prefix the definition with the 
keyword continuous. Thus, a continuous variant of a getOffers, returning the 
set of interesting auctions whenever it changes, is defined as follows :let contin- 
uous sc auction . com/contGetOff ers ( $c ) be .... Additional param- 
eters can be defined to specify the frequency of updates, and whether to send full 
results or deltas. They are not detailed here. 

To define AXML services with side effects, in the absence of a standardized 
language for XML updates, we use the extension to XQuery proposed in [40]. 



3.6 Discussion 

We conclude this section with two remarks regarding consistency and termination. 
Consistency. We assume that the document we start with is well-formed and obeys 
its DTD (or XML Schema), if one is specified for it. An inconsistency may arise if 
one call leads to constructing a document that no longer obeys the schema. While 
some of this may be prevented by consulting the declared signature of the used 
services [8, 25], static type checking becomes more complicated because of the use 
of ID-based element fusion and of XPath expressions in call parameters. 
Termination and recursion. We have seen above that a service call may return 
intentional answers. Note that this may lead to a nonterminating computation: the 
result of a service call may contain new service calls that need to be activated. Those 
in turn may return new calls to be activated, and so on. Similarly, the processing of a 
particular service call (namely, the evaluation of the query defining it) may triger the 
execution of new calls (perhaps even to the same service), etc. While some form of 
recursion is useful, e.g., for defining transitive closure type of computations, detecting 
termination in general is difficult due to the distributed form of the computation and 
the independence of the peers. 
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4 Data and Computation Model 

In this section, we briefly define the AXML data model and the semantics of AXML 
documents and services. Our presentation here is informal. The formal definitions as 
well as the proofs of the results can be found in [2]. 

Intuitively, an AXML instance consists of a number of peers, each one containing 
some AXML documents that are being run. AXML documents are XML unordered 
trees. The evaluation of these documents generates calls between these peers and 
possibly results in new documents being evaluated at each peer. As we shall see, the 
evaluation is nondeterministic. This captures the asynchronous evolution of the global 
instance, which may eventually reach a fixpoint or not. We will first present the data 
model, then the computation. 

4.1 Data Model 

An (AXML) instance consists of a number of peers. Each peer contains AXML 
documents, some service definitions and a working area. We next define instances, 
then proceed to the definition of documents and services. 

Instances. An instance X consists of a number of peers p] , . . . . p„ . The content of a 
peer pi e X is defined by a triple (7^^, W,), where 7^,, the peer’s repository, is a 

set of persistent AXML documents, Tj , the peer’s services, is a set of AXML service 
definitions, and >V^, the peer working area, is a set of AXML temiporary documents. 
All the sets are assumed to be finite. 

Each document d in the working area W, of a peer pj represents the computation 
of some service call in pi. i.e., some current work that p, is performing. Any such 
document d also contains a destination attribute specifying the place where the result 
of this computation should be sent, which can be a local element or a request from a 
remote peer. 

Documents. As for standard XML documents, an AXML document is modeled by 
a labeled tree with nodes representing the document elements or attributes and with 
edges capturing the component-of relationship among document items. The three 
main differences from the standard XML data model 150] are that ( 1 ) we ignore here 
the order of elements, hence our trees are unordered,"^ so we only consider the order- 
free fragments of XPath (for parameters) and XQuery (for service definitions); (2) a 
validity predicate is attached to some elements to specify when some particular data 
become stale; (3) some of the tree leaves are special service call nodes, called in the 

following sc-nodes. An sc-node is labeled by a tuple of the form (p, /, ] r„) 

where: 

• p and / are respectively a peer and service names, or XPath expressions. In the 
first case, the service / must be defined in peer p with arity n. 

• :r j , . . . , , the call parameters, are AXML documents or XPath expressions. 

We may take into aeeount the ordering in some speeifie eases, e.g., for the extensional 
portions of documents. 
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An sc-node where none of p, /, xi , . . . , Xn are XPath expressions is called a concrete 
call. 

Reduced documents. Continuous services send a sequence of answers to the caller. 
Smart (or optimized) services may only send the delta since the last answer. In other 
cases, the caller may be responsible for detecting and ignoring redundant data. To 
abstract this (without having to get into implementation details such as who performs 
the optimization and when), we use in the formal model the notion of reduced version 
of a document, where multiple occurrences of the same data are omitted. 

To define reduced documents, we use the auxiliary concept of inclusion relation- 
ship among trees. A reduced document is such that no subtree is included in one of 
its siblings. One can show that the reduced version of a document is unique. It can be, 
for instance, computed by iteratively removing redundant subtrees. We will assume 
in the sequel that all our AXML documents are reduced. 

Service definitions. To conclude this section, let us consider the definition of T,,, 
i.e., the definition of services. The semantics of XQuery queries is standard, with one 
notable exception: when evaluating path expressions, service calls act like document 
boundaries that the evaluation cannot cross. In other words, they are terminal nodes 
that do not match any path expression. 

The definition of an AXML service consists of the service name; the service type 
(e.g., continuous or not); the service parameter names v\^. . . ,Vn \ and a parametrized 
query Q(ci, . . . , ^7^), namely a query that may refer to the (parameters) documents 

Cl, . . . , c„. 

4.2 Computation 

We are now ready to define the semantics of AXML documents. Each peer includes a 
collection of AXML trees in IZi and These documents may contain service calls 
that may be activated to derive more information about the documents. A service call 
activation spans a computation on one of the peers. More precisely, the activation in 
peer s of a particular service call to peer r involves (1) (possibly) instantiating in ,s* the 
XPath expressions of attributes of the call, (2) for each instantiation, sending concrete 
calls from peer s to peer r, (3) computing in peer r the corresponding answers and (4) 
returning the answers to peer s, where they are received and merged at the appropriate 
place in the tree. If, for some reason, the resulting tree is no longer a legal AXML 
document, it becomes the inconsistent document. 

Recall that the decision whether service calls can, and need to, be instantiated 
(resp. sent, computed, returned) at a given time depends on the specific call attributes. 
We will simply refer to such calls as eligible for instantiation (resp. sending, compu- 
tation, returning). We will see in the next section how this can be implemented. 

An initial instance is such that all peers have an empty working area. Given an 
initial instance X, each peer s = (7^, T, W) evolves in a similar way. Starting from 
X, repeatedly (and nondetermini stically) one of the following steps is executed: 

Step 1: Instantiate the XPath parameters. For some (nonconcrete) sc-node v in IZ or 
VL that is eligible for instantiation, the XPaths are evaluated, and for each instantiation, 
a new document is added to s’s working area. The roots of these documents have the 
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corresponding concrete service call as an sc-node child, and have v as the destination 
for the result of the computation. 

Step 2: Send/Receive an external call. For some concrete sc-node n in IZovW that 
is labeled with a call c to some remote peer r and is eligible for sending, the call is 
activated. Formally, this consists in adding, to the working area of the receiving peer 
r, a new document whose root has an sc-node child labeled with c and having n as 
the destination for the result. 

Step 3: Compute a local call. For some concrete sc-node ri in 7^ or W that is labeled 
with a call c to a local service of 5 and is eligible for computation, evaluate the service 
query using the given parameters. The result, a forest, is merged under the parent 
node of n. 

Step 4: Return/Receive result of a call. For some document d in W, eligible for 
being returned as an answer, the children of root{d), (not including ri’s destination 
attribute) are sent to the destination peer and merged under the parent of the destination 
node. 

Observe that, in the above computation, we grouped sending (resp. returning) a 
call and receiving it in one operation. Intuitively, our send/receive (resp. return/re- 
ceive) operation captures the moment when the receiver receives the message. Finally, 
to guarantee a correct semantics, we need some, fairness condition: Any operation that 
may happen, eventually happens. 

Nondeterminism and confluence. In general, an initial instance X may be trans- 
formed in many different ways, depending on the choice of the operations to perform. 
This nondeterminism is built in the semantics. So, even if an instance converges to a 
fixpoint, the fixpoint does not have to be unique. Furthermore, as mentioned in Sect. 
3.6, the computation may continue forever, building more and more data, i.e., there 
is no guarantee of termination. 

Although this may seem to be a negative feature of the model, observe that this 
naturally models the real world we are trying to capture. The state of a peer may 
continuously evolve because, for instance, of interactions with human users updating 
data. Also, continuous external services such as subscriptions may keep sending new 
data to the peer. So, the system should not be expected to terminate. Also, data 
may expire or get deleted and the order in which the various operations/queries are 
executed may have impacts on the state. Thus, because of the asynchronicity and 
the independence of peers, determinism is an elusive goal in such an environment. 
However, termination and confluence can be enforced under very strict restrictions, 
as outlined next. 

Remark 2. {Monotone computation.) Suppose the computation is monotone, i.e., no 
fact is ever deleted or updated, and information keeps being added in a cumula- 
tive manner. Furthermore, assume that each call becomes eligible for instantiation 
and sending infinitely often (i.e., the call is repeatedly triggered and its XPath re- 
instantiated). Under these restrictions, the order in which the steps are executed is no 
longer significant. One can then guarantee that all computations lead to a (possibly in- 
finite) unique state. A finite state can be guaranteed with some additional restrictions. 
This is in the spirit of results on inflationary fixpoint semantics, see [5]. 
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5 Limiting the Firing of Calls 

So far, we have described the AXML paradigm at a rather abstract level. Before we 
consider its actual implementation, we highlight some important issues that are critical 
for a real-life implementation. Before activating a service call, two points need to be 
checked: that the receiving peer is willing to accept the call, i.e., that the caller has the 
proper privileges to issue the call, and that the receiver has the capability to process 
the call, which involves understanding the parameters that are sent. In practice, access 
to services from other peers will be severely controlled for security reasons. Also, 
peers will have limited capabilities, e.g., most of them will only accept calls with 
‘plain’ XML arguments. 

5.1 Site Capabilities and Security 

First, consider peer capabilities. We illustrated in Sect. 3.1 the use of intentional 
parameters in a service call. Observe that they may, in principle, be evaluated before 
or after the call is sent to the receiving peer. In practice, not all choices are always 
feasible. For instance, consider again the example in Sect. 3.1. If auction . com is 
not capable of calling getBudget on bank . com (e.g., because it is not an AXML 
peer), then 'Bob' ’s AXML peer must first call getBudget, and only then call 
getOf f ers with the result. 

Now, consider the security concerns that must guide call activations. Access con- 
trol is a needed feature for many applications. First, a service provider may wish 
to reserve the access to a service to those who paid for it. For example, acm. org 
currently allows users from the inria . f r domain to use the search services of the 
ACM digital library, but not any Web user can do so. Furthermore, security is neces- 
sary to protect sites from a malicious usage. Not surprisingly, the exchange of data 
that includes service calls is a major security hole. For instance, suppose that we want 
to break into a peer .s, say the site qod.com, providing quotes of the day. There are 
two main ways to do this: 

In a call parameter. Intentional service parameters open backdoors to AXML servers. 
For instance, a malicious client may use the following call to qod: 

<sc>qod . com/QuoteOf Day 

(<sc>buy . com/BuyCar ( "BMW" ) </sc>) 

< /so 

This malicious user does not wish to buy the car by himself, but tries to make 
qod. com buy it. 

In a call result (Trojan Horse). Suppose now that qod.com is malicious in the quotes 
it provides, e.g., by returning the following quote as a call result: 

<quote> Love means never having to say you're sorry. 
<sc>buy . com/BuyCar ( "BMW" ) </scx/quote> 
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Thus, by sending an intentional result, the qod peer may force its clients to invoke 
dangerous services. 

Finally, perhaps the most natural violation of security is to bring an AXML peer 
to transmit private data to a malicious distant site. This may be achieved, for instance, 
by including the following call (as a parameter of a call or in a result): 

<sc>i . am . bad/SneakAbout ([../../{^}]) </sc> 

Instantiating this XPath argument amounts to sending i . am . bad (possibly private) 
parts of the document that included this call, which is clearly an issue. 

The above examples show that the AXML framework makes unauthorized at- 
tempts to access data quite likely, as well as malicious usage of Web services. Hence, 
access control is essential. We next see how this can be incorporated in the framework. 

5.2 Our Solution 

We illustrate how the above issues may be addressed with two very simple policies. 
These policies have to be combined with some access control mechanism on the 
documents. Access models for XML have been proposed in, for example, [ 1 8 1 and 
aspect will not be detailed here. 

In the first policy, called binding, a peer publishes the kind of arguments each 
of its services accepts (e.g., arbitrary AXML, XPath expressions, strict XML). Only 
calls with the proper arguments may then be activated. Note that this policy can be 
enforced using the WSDL language, which enables publication of XML Schema 
types for services input/output parameters. We proposed in |33| a set of algorithms 
that follow this approach. 

The second policy, called trust, reflects some form of agreement between the caller 
and the receiver. More precisely, the reasoning that allows one to decide whether a 
service sv (where st) includes the name of the service and the site that provides it) 
can be called by a site S is encapsulated in a boolean function canCall{sv, S). The 
canCall{sv^ S) function returns true if S is willing to call sv and the provider of 
sv is willing to accept this call from S. Note that, like in Java’s sandbox security 
model [22J, the decision depends on the origin of the call. This function will be used 
to determine which calls are eligible for activation at each point in time. We will see 
exactly how this is done in the next section. 

To implement canCall, we can assume, for instance, that each peer has an agreed 
service list, containing the services that it trusts and is willing to call. Similarly, we 
assume for every service, an agreed site list, i.e., the sites (trusted and accepted by the 
service provider) from which the service may be called. These two lists are typically 
exposed as Web services. More precisely, each AXML peer S provides a service to 
check whether it is willing to let another peer S' call one of its services and a service 
to check whether it is willing to call some particular service. For non- AXML peers, 
we make conservative assumptions. 

As mentioned above, these two models, binding and trust, may be combined. 
They may also be extended in a number of ways. First, one may want to include 
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some access control list (ACL) mechanism, to grant different rights to various users 
of a peer. One might want to control the right to fire a particular service call or the 
right to access data with an arbitrary granularity (e.g., at the element level). Also, the 
canCall function may vary in time. For instance, depending on the load of the service 
provider, one may want to restrict usage of the service to certain clients only. Finally, 
one may want to include arbitrarily complex solutions for trust management that have 
been proposed such as REFEREE [16]. No matter how complex the used policy is, 
the provider essentially needs to know, given a concrete call and a site, whether this 
site is entitled to activate this particular call. 



6 Evaluation and Implementation 

In this section we describe the architectural components and the algorithms used by 
an AXML peer in order to evaluate and maintain AXML documents. First, we explain 
how time-related events are detected in the system. Then, we see how the evaluation 
of documents is affected by these events. 

The Event Detector. To capture time-related events, we use an Event Detector module 
(ED). For simplicity, we omitted this module from the architecture sketch (Fig. 1) 
at the beginning of this chapter. The ED of an AXML peer P monitors all AXML 
documents on P, including data validity parameters, and the activation mode and 
frequency of all service calls present in these documents. The ED sends messages to 
other components of the AXML peer: 

• to the Evaluator: when a service call has expired, or has reached timeout 

• to the AXML storage: when a data node has become invalid 

Before presenting our evaluation algorithm, recall from Sect. 3.4 that service calls 
can be defined to be immediate or lazy. Immediate service calls have to be activated 
as soon as they expire, while the activation of expired lazy calls may be postponed 
until their results are actually needed. To simplify the presentation, we first assume 
below that all the service calls in the documents are defined with an immediate 
execution mode, and explain the evaluation algorithm for this restricted case. Then, 
we explain how the above needs to be extended in order to support lazy calls. Finally, 
we describe our implementation. Recall from Sect. 4 that a concrete service call is 
one whose parameters do not include XPath expressions. 



6.1 Calls with Immediate Mode 

We start by explaining how the Evaluator decides when a call is eligible for instan- 
tiation, resp. activation, computation and return (in the terms of Sect. 4), based on 
the messages received from the ED. We then outline the algorithms for processing 
service call activations. 

Deciding on call eligibility. The following rules are applied by the Evaluator module: 
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• Upon receiving an “sc has expired” message from the ED, if sc is nonconcrete, 
it becomes eligible for instantiation. 

• If sc is concrete and aimed at some service outside P, we first choose some of 
the service calls included in the parameters (according to the security, capability 
and optimization reasoning outlined in Sect. 5), and process them. (3nly then does 
sc become eligible for sending. 

• If sc is concrete and aimed at a local AXML service defined on P by a query Q, 
then sc becomes eligible for computation. 

• After an sc aimed at a local AXML service was evaluated, its result becomes 
eligible for returning after being postprocessed (again, by calling some of the 
service calls in the result, based on security, capability, etc.). 

Processing service call activations. Recall from Sect. 4 that the four steps of com- 
putation where chosen nondeterministically and in random order. We introduce here 
the notion of task, to track the evaluation of each particular service call, from the 
moment it is activated to the end of its evaluation. Like sc-nodes, tasks can be con- 
crete or nonconcrete . Documents in W naturally have corresponding tasks, and so do 
activated sc-nodes in IZ. Note that the evaluation is still nondeterministic, and that 
tasks can be evaluated in parallel: at a given point in time, a task is either running, 
ready or suspended, waiting for some event, perhaps the end of another task. Any of 
the ready tasks may be processed at that point. 

Tasks are created in three possible ways. Lirst, the Evaluator creates a new task 
(concrete or nonconcrete) for the activation of every expired immediate service call. 
Second, upon receiving from outside a call to a service defined at P, the SOAP 
wrapper creates a task for this call in W. Note that this task is concrete, since only 
concrete tasks can be sent (Sect. 4). Third, the processing of a task may create other 
tasks, as we will see. 

As a notation, let t{d, Pj, f,PuP 2 , • • • PPn) be a task with destination d, corre- 
sponding to the activation of a call to the service /, provided by the peer Pf, with 
parameters pi , p 2 , • • • , Pn- 

Ligure 2 outlines the simple algorithm for evaluating nonconcrete tasks. Lirst, 
the XPath parameters of the task have to be evaluated, by issuing calls to the query 
processor. When the evaluation is done, each pi has the value of an AXML forest 
fi. As mentioned in Sect. 3.1, the nonconcrete call is unrolled into as many concrete 
calls as there are elements in the Cartesian product of the forests f j. The processing 
of t is over when all these concrete tasks have finished. 

In Lig. 3, we describe the processing of a concrete task. Assume that a parameter 
Pi, which is an AXML tree, contains some expired service call sc. Then, P has to 
decide whether it needs to activate it or to send it as an intentional parameter. This 
decision is based on the binding and trust policies described in Sect. 5. Note that the 
decision is made locally, using the policies of P, Pf, sc without requiring a ‘global’ 
view of the security and capability requirements of other peers. 

At line 6, if / is a service local to P, then we call the XQuery processor with 
the proper arguments; otherwise, a call is sent to Pf via the SOAP wrapper. In both 

It may also take into account other considerations such as the system load. 
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peer P, nonconcretc task i (d, F/ , /, pi , ? Pn) 


1 


evaluate the XPath parameters pi,p 2 , . . . ,pn 


2 


foreach L 2^ * , . ,rt 


3 


let fi be the value obtained for Xi (an AXML forest) 


4 


foreach a: = { 2 : 1 , xa, . . . , :rn) € /i x /a x . . . x /„ 


5 ' 


create ii(F / , t.roof) 


6 1 


insert tx in W 


7 


suspend until all tx finish 


8 ! 


exit 



Fig. 2. Processing a nonconcrete task 



cases, t is suspended waiting for the result. Once P receives the result, if it needs 
to forward it to the distinct peer d.peer, we may have to decide when and where to 
execute the calls it contains. The reasoning is very similar to the one above, dividing 
the work among d.peer and P. Subsequently, the result is sent to d. (If d is local, by 
accessing the local AXML repository; otherwise, by sending a result message through 
the SOAP wrapper.) Finally, the concrete tasks exits. 

Continuous tasks. Tasks associated with calls to continuous services keep running. 
The received updates just keep being sent to their destination. When they appear in 
the algorithms described above, these tasks are nonblocking. 

Unsubscribe and timeout. For readability, we have omitted some issues from the 
algorithms depicted in Figs. 2 and 3. First, if an unsubscribe message for a continuous 
service is sent by the ED, the Evaluator identifies the associated concrete tasks, sends 
“unsubscribe” messages to their service providers and destroys the task. Similarly, 
when a noncontinuous call times out, the Evaluator destroys its task. 

6.2 Calls with Lazy Mode 

Let us now consider the more complex case of the lazy mode. 

Service call dependencies. The presence of lazy calls may cause dependencies among 
call activations. For example, assume that we need to activate a nonconcrete service 
call. Before instantiating its XPath parameters, we may need to activate some lazy 
service calls, which may affect the result of the instantiation. This situation is illus- 
trated in the AXML document shown in Fig. 4(a). The ‘influence zone’ of SC 2 , i.e., the 
set of nodes that may be modified by the results of sc 2 , intersects the zone in which 
the XPath parameters of sci are evaluated. If sc 2 is in lazy mode and has expired, 
then it is preferable to call it again before we instantiate the XPath arguments of sci . 
In turn, sc 2 may have XPath parameters that evaluate in the influence zones of lazy 
expired service calls, leading to a graph of dependencies like that in Fig. 4(b). 

Similarly, assume that a request for an AXML service is received and the service 
query Q needs to be evaluated. Before calling the XQuery processor, we have to check 
if the data read by Q intersects the influence zone of some lazy expired service call. 
This again leads to a dependency graph of the above form. 
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peer P, concrete task / (P/ , /, , p 2 , • • • , jXi , d) 


1 


foreach sq in pi , . . . , p„ 


2 


if P decides to activate sc, 


3 


then create t,, new task for sc,;; insert / , in W 


4 


suspend until all t, finish 


5 


if P = Pf (i.e., / is defined in P by some query Q) 


6 


then call Q(pi ,P 2 , • • • ,Pn); suspend until result ready 


7 


else (i.e., / is a distant service) 


8 


call P///(pi.p 2 , • . • ,Pn); suspend until result ready 


9 


if P / d.peer 


10 


then foreach scj in result 


11 


if P decides to activate sCj 


12 


then create tj, new task for scp insert t j in W 


13 


suspend until all tj finish 


14 


send result to be inserted under d 


15 


if / noncontinuous 


16 


then exit 



Fig. 3. Proeessing a eoncrete task 



consulted by 





Fig. 4. Dependeneies among serviee ealls 



A reasonable compromise between precision and complexity has to be found for 
tracking dependencies. It is not possible to compute dependency graphs statically. 
For instance, as a document evolves, calls are added, or removed, by service call 
activations. Computing the exact dependency graph of a service call leads to compu- 
tationally complex problems such as XPath containment [20 1. 

We therefore adopt the following pragmatic solution. We consider the influence 
zone of a service call to be all the subtrees rooted at its parent. We consider the scope 
of an XPath expression to be the set of subtrees rooted in the highest nodes attained 
by its evaluation, as described by the XPath specification [52J. Finally, we assume the 
data read by an XQuery query to be described by the XPath expressions in its for 
clause.*^ In general, path expressions may also appear in other parts of the query. 

In some sense, this simple approach is pessimistic, since we do not use the where clause 
to filter the actually consulted data. 
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e.g., the where clause. Without loss of generality we assume here that the query 
is first normalized [31]. We have thus brought the dependency decision problem to 
deciding whether two trees intersect, which can be done in constant time, provided a 
convenient encoding for element IDs (e.g., [30]). 

A call dependency graph may contain cycles reflecting mutual call dependencies. 
They are broken by arbitrarily choosing some dependencies to be ignored. Breaking 
the cycles amounts to introducing nondeterminism and possibly ‘missing’ some data. 
In a Web context, this is acceptable. 

Eligibility with lazy mode. In the presence of lazy calls, a given call sc may be 
declared eligible for instantiation (resp. execution) only after all the lazy calls in its 
data dependency graph have been issued. 

Call activation with lazy mode. Task processing in the presence of lazy calls is 
more complex due to the fact that we have to track data dependencies. First, before 
instantiating an XPath argument of a nonconcrete call, we have to make sure that 
the data it bears on is available. To that purpose, before line 1 in Fig. 2, we need to 
construct the dependency graph G for the XPath parameters of the task, on a snapshot 
of the destination document. If G has cycles, they are broken; then, we create tasks 
for all the leaf nodes from G and process them in parallel. When these tasks are over, 
to take into account their effect on the destination document, we recompute G. As 
long as G is not empty, we repeatedly create and process tasks, corresponding to lazy 
expired calls, that t depends on. The processing of t is suspended until G is empty. 

The very same steps have to be applied when processing a concrete task, before 
actually calling the XQuery processor (line 6 in Fig. 3), except that G is computed 
for the XPath expressions that Q depends on. We omit the details. 

6.3 Implementation 

A first prototype of AXML peer software has been implemented in Java. It relies on 
the XOQL query processor [7], which implements an algebra similar to the one of 
XQuery.*^ The SOAP wrapper, which is needed both to invoke and answer service 
calls, relies on the Axis engine from the Apache software group [9], which although 
in early development stage, provides good performance and great flexibility through 
its architecture based on chainable handlers. 

We implemented the evaluation strategy of Sect. 6.1, which only deals with the 
immediate activation of service calls. This is done mainly using a timer thread that acts 
as a scheduler. In this restricted case, dependency among service calls does not have 
to be tracked. Tasks are evaluated in parallel, each one being handled by a separate 
thread. A thread pool mechanism is used to limit the number of simultaneously running 
threads. 

Since SOAP supports only RPC calls and one-way messages, we built a layer on 
top of it to allow for continuous services [17]. Basically, the caller of a continuous 
service provides a listening SOAP service, used by the callee to return a stream of 

We chose XOQL because at the time we started this implementation, no XQuery processor 

was available to us. Although there are differences from XQuery, these are mostly syntactic. 
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answers as one-way messages. This prototype is functional, and was used to build 
a distributed peer-to-peer auctioning application, where each peer can offer auctions 
for other peers to bid on, and search for auctions of interest available from other peers, 
without needing a centralized auction server [3 |. 



7 Conclusion 

The AXML paradigm allows us to turn service calls embedded in XML documents 
into a powerful tool for data integration. This includes, in particular, support for 
various integration scenarios like mediation, data warehousing and distributing com- 
putations over the Web via the exchange of AXML documents. 

We implemented a first prototype, but further work is needed to develop appropri- 
ate optimization techniques. Because of the richness of the model, this is a complex 
task that should borrow from many techniques that have been previously used, notably 
in the contexts of warehouses and mediators. We also need to build an environment 
for designing AXML documents and tools for easily building applications that use 
them. 

In [33], we proposed to control the exchange of AXML documents between 
applications by using schemas for the input and output parameters of Web services. 
We developed a set of novel algorithms to make an AXML document match a given 
exchange schema, by invoking some of the service calls it contains. 

We also extended AXML to deal with documents that are distributed and/or repli- 
cated among several peers [4]. We developed an associated cost model for query 
evaluation, and an algorithm to find an optimal strategy of replication for a given 
peer. 

The proposed AXML paradigm should be further experimented and evaluated. 
Toward this goal, we are intending to use AXML as an application development 
platform in the context of a European project called DBGlobe. The project deals 
with data management problems in global distributed computing environments, with 
a strong emphasis on mobility. We believe it provides an adequate testbed for the 
proposed framework. 

7.1 Further topics 

As we saw in Sect. 5, security is an important topic in the context of AXML, because 
of the exchange of data containing service calls. Security protocols currently being 
developed for XML and Web services by standards organizations should be extended 
to handle the exchange of AXML data among peers. 

As mentioned earlier, developing further optimization techniques is also an impor- 
tant issue for AXML. For instance, query evaluation on AXML data can be distributed 
among several peers, and new kinds of (possibly distributed) indexes can be developed 
with this idea in mind. 

Another important issue is the role played by service directories, in the style of 
UDDI. AXML can serve as a basis to develop distributed directories, by contrast with 
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the existing centralized ones. Also, richer results can be returned by directories if 
their answers consist of AXML data. 

We have conducted some research on the theoretical foundations of the AXML 
model, but clearly more investigation is needed. The semantics can be refined to 
determine a certain number of properties of the model, such as a better characterization 
of termination conditions, or soundness/completeness of lazy query evaluation on 
AXML documents. 
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Summary. In this chapter, we argue that push technology is critical for a large number of 
applications - traditional as well as network-centric. Push technology can be implemented in 
various ways depending upon the ‘openness’ of the underlying systems into which the push 
technology is being inserted. We have experimented with several approaches: integrated, me- 
diated (using intelligent agents) and wrapper-based. Intelligent agents are useful for supporting 
push technology in situations where the underlying system/software provides some hooks but is 
not open to user modification. In this chapter, we first overview the need for push and pull tech- 
nologies. We then provide an overview of active capability for detecting changes in databases 
and other structured environments. 

In addition to traditional database applications, a number of newer applications can benefit 
from the concepts that came out of active capability. For example, efficient and effective change 
detection and notification of Web pages is becoming increasingly important for environments 
such as the Web and distributed heterogeneous systems. The WebVigiL project’s objectives 
are to investigate the specification, management, and propagation of changes as requested by a 
user in a timely manner while meeting the quality of serviee requirements. In this chapter, we 
elaborate on the issues that need to be addressed, and on our preliminary approach. We present 
an architecture and discuss the functionality that needs to be supported by various modules 
in the architecture. We use the active capability in the form of event-condition-action (EGA) 
rules and a combination of push/pull paradigms for this problem. 



1 Introduction 

Active rules have been proposed as a paradigm to satisfy the needs of many database 
and other applications that require a timely response to situations. Event-condition- 
action (EGA) rules are used to capture the active capability in a system. The utility and 
functionality of active capability (EGA rules) has been well established in the context 
of databases. In order for the active capability to be useful for a large class of advanced 
applications, it is necessary to go beyond what has been proposed/developed in the 
context of databases. 

There are a number of situations where one needs to know when changes are made 
to one or more documents that are stored in a distributed (typically heterogeneous) 
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environment. The number of documents that need to be monitored for changes is large, 
and they are spread over multiple information repositories. The emphasis here is on 
selective notification; that is, changes are notified to appropriate persons/groups based 
upon interest (or profile/policy) that has been established earlier. Also, there should 
be a mechanism for establishing the interests/profiles/policies themselves. Typically, 
change detection is done either manually or by using queries (pulling information by 
polling) to check whether any document of interest has changed since the last check. 
This entails wasted resources and at the same time does not meet the timeliness of 
change detection and associated notification. 

As an example, the above situation is very common in large software develop- 
ment projects involving a large number of documents, such as requirement analysis, 
design specification, detailed design document, and implementation documents. The 
life cycles of such projects are in years (and some in decades), and changes to vari- 
ous documents of the project take place throughout the life cycle. Typically, a large 
number of people are working on the project, and managers need to be aware of the 
changes to any of the documents to make sure the changes are propagated properly 
to other relevant documents and appropriate actions are taken. Moreover, large soft- 
ware developments take place in distributed environments. Information retrieval in 
the context of the Web is another example that has similar characteristics. Different 
users may be interested in knowing changes to specific Web pages (or even combina- 
tions thereof), and want to know when those changes take place. Some examples are: 
students want to know when the Web contents of the courses they have registered for 
change; users may want to know when news items are posted with some specific con- 
text in which they are interested. In general, the ability to specify changes to arbitrary 
documents and get notified in different ways will be useful for reducing the wasteful 
navigation of Web in this information age. The approach proposed in this chapter will 
free the user from having to constantly monitor for changes using the pull paradigm. 
In addition, this approach also provides a powerful way to disseminate information 
efficiently without sending unnecessary or irrelevant information. 

We believe that some of the techniques developed for active databases, when 
extended appropriately, along with new research extensions will provide a solution 
to the above class of problems. In addition, there is the theoretical foundation for 
event specification and its detection in centralized and distributed environments. The 
main objective of this effort is to develop the theory, architecture, and prototype 
implementation of a selective propagation approach that can be applied to Web and 
other large-scale network-centric environments. We will draw upon the techniques 
developed for Sentinel (an object-oriented active DBMS) and reexamine them from 
a broader, general-purpose context. 

The remainder of the chapter is organized as follows. In Sect. 2, we give an 
overview of related work. In Sect. 3, we discuss the push/pull paradigms and their 
relevance to the change detection problem. In Sect. 4, we present architecture and 
discuss the functionality of the components. Finally, we discuss future work and 
draw some conclusions in Sect. 5. 
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2 Related Work 

Considerable research has been done in active database [4, 12, 23]. In WebVigiL, 
the active capability is used for the run-time management of sentinels, as without an 
event-based approach, asynchronous monitoring is not possible. Several tools have 
been developed and are currently available for some of the problems addressed in 
WebVigiL. AIDE, developed by AT &T [13] displays the difference between two 
HTML pages. Changedetection.com [8] allows users to register their request and no- 
tifies them when there is a change. The change is always detected at the page level 
and not at the granularity chosen by the user, as in WebVigiL. WebCQ [18] supports 
customized change detection and notification. It tracks changes to a finer level of gran- 
ularity in a page. However, changes are detected only between subsequent versions 
of the page, unlike WebVigiL, which provides flexibility in specifying the reference 
page. In Xyleme [9, 19, 24], the idea of active paradigm is being used for detecting 
changes by evaluation of continuous or monitoring queries on XML/HTML docu- 
ments. The focus is on the subscription language and continuous queries. Lifespan 
and dependent sentinels are not supported. Change detection algorithms are simpler 
in WebVigiL because changes are detected on the information seen by the user (i.e., 
on the contents and not on the structure). Finally, unlike Xyleme, WebVigiL supports 
both user-specified frequency and on change (for page fetches). WebVigiL offers 
user-centric specifications in terms of on change (for fetching) and best effort (for 
notification) that are important from users’ viewpoint. The adaptive push/pull [11] 
approach evaluates the effect of various approaches (push, pull, and combinations 
thereof) from the point of view of propagating changes from server to the client. 
WebVigiL addresses a different problem - that of change detection based on an ex- 
pressive user specification. Finally, the use of EGA rules and the optimisations that 
accompany its usage are novel to WebVigiL. 



3 Push/PuII Paradigms 

The traditional approach to information management has been through the use of a 
database management system (DBMS). Early DBMSs were developed to satisfy the 
needs of certain classes of business applications (mainly the airline and banking in- 
dustries). The requirements of these industries were to store, retrieve, and manipulate 
large amounts of data concurrently, and in a consistent manner (plus allow for failure 
recovery, etc.). 

Data was stored in databases, and the user had to perform operations explicitly to 
retrieve data from the system. The burden of retrieving relevant information was on 
the user. This is the traditional ‘pull’ paradigm, where the user retrieves information 
by performing an explicit action in the form of a query, application, or transaction 
execution. 

Figure 1 indicates a different approach to information retrieval and management. 
In this push paradigm, the user does not have to query or retrieve information as it 
changes. The system is responsible for accepting user needs (in the form of situations 
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to monitor, business rules, constraints, profiles, continuous search queries, etc.) and 
informs the user (or a set of users) when something of interest happens. This paradigm 
relieves the user from frequently querying the data sources, and shifts the responsi- 
bility of monitoring from the user to the system. Of course, in order to accomplish 
this, the system needs to have additional functionality that is not part of traditional 
DBMSs. Although this mode of operation is recognized as beneficial and results in 
significantly less data transfers, accomplishing this for various architectures (such as 
distributed, federated, and network-centric) requires enhancements to the underlying 
system or needs to incorporate agents or mediators that can carry this out in a nonin- 
trusive manner. In other words, the system needs to have the capability to selectively 
push information. This is a paradigm shift from the traditional information systems 
and also from the users’ viewpoint. 




Fig. 1. Information retrieval using the push paradigm 



3.1 Push-Based Architectures 

Push technology can be introduced into a system in a number of ways. The ap- 
proach primarily depends on the characteristics of the underlying system in terms of 
its openness. The following options can be inferred based on the underlying system 
characteristics. 

Integrated. In this approach the underlying system is actually modified to incorporate 
the push technology in the form of ECA rules. This approach assumes that the source 
code for the underlying software is available and that the developers have sufficient 
understanding of the system to make changes at the kernel level. For example, the 
Sentinel object-oriented active system [3, 7] used this approach on the OpenOODB 
system from Texas Instruments. The sentry mechanism of the underlying system was 
extended to introduce notifications inside the wrapper for each method to detect prim- 
itive events. Once primitive events were detected, the composite events were detected 
and rules were executed outside of the underlying system. The primary advantage of 
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the integrated approach is its flexibility to add a minimum amount of code and in- 
corporate many kinds of optimization that results in good performance. The footprint 
for primitive event detection is small. Some of the functionality needed for selective 
push technology (such as deferred action execution) can be easily incorporated using 
the integrated approach. So far, a number of research prototypes of active database 
systems have been developed, such as HiPAC [4], Ariel [16], Sentinel [2, 3], Star- 
burst [23], Exact [12], Postgres [21], PEARD [1], SAMOS [14, 15] etc. Most of them 
are developed from scratch or integrated directly into the kernel of the DBMS. The 
integrated approach provides the following advantages [3]: it does not require any 
changes to existing applications, the DBMS is responsible for optimizing EGA rules, 
DBMS functionality is extended, and better modularity of applications is achieved 
and maintenance is easier. 

However, the implementation of an integrated approach requires access to the in- 
ternal workings of a DBMS into which the active capability is being integrated. This 
requirement of access to source code makes the cost of an integrated approach very 
high and requires a long integration time as well. Hence, most integrated systems are 
research prototypes. 

Agent-based/Mediated. The assumption for this approach is that one does not have 
access to the source code of the underlying system. In fact, this is true in many real-life 
scenarios where a commercial-off-the-shelf (COTS) system is being used (relational 
DBMS is an example). However, the underlying system may provide some hooks, 
using which one can incorporate push capability effectively. We have experimented 
with this approach in a number of ways and have developed mediators/agents [ 17] 
to add full active capability to a relational DBMS. Intelligent agents are introduced 
between the end user (client) and the system (of course, transparently to the user), 
and the agent provides additional capabilities that are not provided by the underlying 
system. 

Wrapper-based. Eor this approach, the assumption is that the underlying system is 
a legacy system and hence does not support appropriate hooks. Hence it is extremely 
difficult (and impossible in most cases) to modify the underlying source code. Typi- 
cally, a wrapper is built that interfaces to the outside world, and push capabilities are 
added to this wrapper. The wrapper in turn uses the API of the underlying system 
and may add some additional functionality, not provided by the underlying system 
(sorting, for example). This approach needs a good understanding of the underlying 
system, and the wrapper has to be developed for each legacy system separately. This 
approach is not preferred unless it is the only alternative to bring the system on par 
with other systems and/or to bring the legacy system into a federation or a distributed 
environment. 



4 WebVigiL Architecture 

WebVigiL is a change detection and notification system that can monitor and de- 
tect changes to unstructured and semistructured documents in general. It provides a 
powerful way to disseminate information efficiently without sending unnecessary or 
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Verificalion Module 



Preseatatbn Module 




Fig. 2. WebVigiL architecture 



irrelevant information. The emphasis in WebVigiL is to detect changes and notify 
the users based on user-defined profiles. The current work addresses HTML/XML 
documents that are part of the Web repository. WebVigiL aims at investigating the 
specification, management, and propagation of changes as requested by the user in a 
timely manner. 

Figure 2 summarizes the high-level architecture of WebVigiL. Users specify their 
interest in the form of a sentinel that is used for change detection and presentation. 
Information from the sentinel is extracted, validated, and stored in a data/knowledge 
base and is used by the other modules in the system. The functionality of each module 
in the architecture is described briefly in the following sections. 

4.1 User Specification 

There is a need to define an expressive specification language using which the user 
can specify his/her policy for monitoring and notification of changes to Web pages. 
WebVigiL provides an expressive language with well-defined semantics for specifying 
the monitoring requirements of a user, pertaining to the Web. Each monitoring request 
is termed a sentinel. The syntax of the specification language is shown in Fig. 3. The 
semantics of the change specification language are briefly summarized below. 

The language allows the specification of a sentinel in terms of previously defined 
sentinels. This provides a mechanism for tracking correlated changes. Hence, the 
sentinel target can be a URL of a Web page or a previously defined sentinel. In 
addition, the start and end of a sentinel may be based on other sentinels. The user 
can specify his/her change type of interest from a suite of change types at appropriate 
levels of granularity. Changes only at page level may be overkill in many cases. Hence, 
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WebVigiL supports customized changes like keywords, phrases, etc., pertaining to 
portions of a page. In addition, WebVigiL also supports detection of more than one 
change (composite changes) on a given page using binary operators AND and OR. 
Change detection using unary operator NOT is also supported. The specification 



<Sentlnel> 




Create Sentinel <sentinel-name> Using < sentinel-target> 
[Monitor < sentinel-type>] 

[Fetch <time interv/al>| on change] 

[From <time point> | <rom event>] [To <time point>| <to event>] 
[Notify By <contact options>] 

[Every <time inten/al> | interactive] best effort j immediate] 
[Compare <compare options>] 


<sentinel-name> 


: = 


identifier 


<sentinel-type> 




[<unary op>]<change type> 
[<binary op> <change type>] 


<change type> 




any change] all links] all images 
] all words [except {<word1>...<wordn>}] 

] table :{<table id> } ] list ; {<list id>} 

] phrase: {<phrase1 >[,<phrase2>, ..<phrasen>]} 
1 regular expression : {<exp>} 

] keywords : {<word1 > [, word 2 ...wordr?]} 


<sentinel-target> 




sentinel<sentinel name>]<url> [<binaty op> sentinel < sentinel 
name>]<url>] 


<time interval 




<integer>{second ] minute] hour] day] week } 


<time point> 




<month>/<day>/<year>[+ <time interval] ] Now[+ <time interval] 


<unary op> 


; = 


NOT 


<binarv op> 




AND ] OR 


<from event> 




start(<sentinel name>)[+ <time interval] ] during(<sentinel name>) 
] end(<sentinel name>)[+ time interval] 


<to event> 




start(<sentinel name>)[+<time inten/al>] 
] end(<sentinel name>)[+ time interval] 


<contact options> 




email <email address>] fax <fax no>] PDA <details> 


<compare options> 




pairwise ] moving<n> ] even/<n> 


<n> 




integer 



Fig. 3. Change specification language syntax 



language also supports activation and deactivation of a sentinel. WebVigiL does not 
currently support continuous queries, but only interval-based monitoring requests. 
Hence, the user has to specify the start and end time of a sentinel. Users can specify 
the duration as one of the following: Now, Absolute time. Relative time, and Event- 
based time. ‘Now’ keeps track of the current time, and hence the current time (time of 
sentinel specification) is used. ‘Absolute time’ T can be specified as a fixed point on 
the time line. ‘Relative time’ is defined as an offset from a time point (either absolute 
or event-based). We assume that events, such as the start and end of a sentinel, can 
be mapped to specific time points and can be used to trigger the start or end of a new 
sentinel. The start of a sentinel can also be dependent on the active state of another 
sentinel and is specified by the event ‘during’. The event ‘during s’ defines that a 
sentinel should be started in the closed interval of s and the start should be mapped 
to ‘Now’. 

To detect changes between two given versions of the same page, the versions 
of the page need to be fetched. Hence, the fetch frequency of a page has a bearing 
on the monitoring of the page. The user can monitor a page based on the actual 
change frequency, or at a user-specified frequency. The specification of the actual 
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change frequency relieves the user of knowing when the page changes and requests 
the system to do its best effort to fetch the page on modihcation. In this case, the 
system uses the heuristics-based best effort algorithm (BEA) as explained in [5| to 
fetch the pages. 

Notification and propagation of changes is an important aspect of change monitor- 
ing. The mechanism selected for notification is important, especially when multiple 
types of devices with varying capabilities are involved. The ‘contact options’ allow 
the users to select the appropriate mechanism for notification from the following set of 
options: e-mail, fax, or PDA. In addition, when to notify the detected changes is also 
very important. The user can specify a user-defined time interval or may want to be 
notified as soon as a change is detected. The user may specify a notification frequency 
of ‘immediate’ or ‘best effort’ for this purpose. ‘Immediate’ indicates notification im- 
mediately on change detection. ‘Best effort’ is defined as notify as soon as possible 
after change detection. Hence, best effort is equivalent to immediate but has lesser 
priority than immediate for notification. WebVigiL uses the active capability to notify 
the users of the changes detected for immediate and best effort options. ‘Interactive’ 
is a notification approach where the user interactively explores the detected changes 
as and when needed. A WebVigiL dashboard is provided to the user to view and query 
the changes generated by his sentinels. The change detection module in WebVigiL 
creates a change detection graph (CDG) based on the user properties for detecting 
changes and notifies the user when a change is detected. The CDG is explained in 
detail in Sect. 4.3. 



Vi Vj V5 Vi Vj Vt Vs V? Vn V12 V15 

Pdr tfise 



i _t 

i i 

i i 

t i 






bfe-Tiig n 



Fig. 4. Compare methods 



To allow flexible monitoring of the pages, the user should have the privilege of 

choosing the page for reference. Given a sequence of versions Vi , V 2 K , of the 

same page, the user may be interested in knowing changes with respect to different 
references. Hence, the specification language provides multiple ways to compare 
changes. The various compare options are shown in Lig. 4. The default is ‘Pair wise’, 
which will allow change detection between two chronologically adjacent versions. 
‘Every n’ allows a user to detect changes between versions and . Lor the next 
comparison, the nth page becomes the reference page. ‘Moving 7/ ’ is a moving window 
concept for tracking changes. Lor ‘Moving n’, the first reference page is compared 
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with the nth page. For the next comparison, the subsequent version is taken as the 
reference page and is compared with nth page, starting from the reference page. For 
example, if a user specifies the compare option of ‘Moving n’ where n=4, Vi will be 
the reference page for V 4 . The next comparison will be between V 2 and V 5 . 

4.2 Knowledge Base 

The details of a sentinel need to be stored (in a persistent and recoverable manner), as 
several modules use this information at run time. For example, the change detection 
module detects changes based on sentinel information such as the URL to be moni- 
tored, the change and compare specifications, and the start and end of a sentinel. The 
fetch module fetches the pages based on the user-specified fetch policy. The notifica- 
tion module requires appropriate contact information and a notification mechanism 
to notify the changes. User information, such as the sentinel installation date and the 
page versions for change detection and storage path of detected changes, also need 
to be stored to allow a user to keep track of his/her sentinels. 

To satisfy all the above requirements, the metadata (the WebVigiL Knowledge 
Base (KB)) generated and used by different modules is stored in a relational DBMS. 
The monitoring request is parsed and sentinel properties are extracted, validated, and 
stored in the knowledge base. 

4.3 EGA Rule Generation 

Once the sentinel is registered the following operations are performed by the system: 
enabling/disabling of a sentinel (based on its start/end time), fetching the requested 
page, detecting changes of interest, and notifying the user(s) of the change. For every 
sentinel, the EGA rule generation module generates EGA rules [6, 7] to perform some 
of these operations. The EGA paradigm has been used for monitoring the database 
state in active databases and as a stand-alone system for monitoring objects in appli- 
cations (both centralized and distributed [22]). As part of the Active Object-oriented 
system [2, 3], a local event detector (LED) [10] has been developed as a library that 
can be used to declare events and associate rules to be executed when events oc- 
cur. Primitive events (as method executions) and temporal events (both absolute and 
relative time), as well as composite events (and, or, seq, and periodic used in Web- 
VigiL) are supported in LED. EGA rules provide an elegant mechanism for supporting 
asynchronous executions based on events (temporal or otherwise). 

Activation/deactivation. By default a sentinel is active during its lifespan but can 
be disabled explicitly by the user. The start/end of a sentinel can be time points or 
events (as explained in Sect. 4.1). When a sentinel’s start time is ‘now’, it is enabled 
immediately. But in cases where the start is at a later time point or depends on another 
event that has not occurred, enabling of the sentinel is dederred until the time is 
reached or the event of interest is reached. To enable/disable sentinels appropriate 
events and rules are generated using LED. 
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Consider the scenario where sentinel si is defined in the interval [12/02/02, 
01/02/03], At time 12/02/02, si has to be enabled. The events and rules that are 
generated to enable si at compile time are shown in Fig. 5. When the temporal event 



Event Tempi 


= createTemporalEvent( 12/02/02) 




RuleTl 


= createRule(Templ) 




Event Startjl 


= createEvent(“start_sr') 




Event Eetchjl 


= createPeriodicEvent(Start_sl, 2, End_sl) 


Event Start_s2 = createEvent(“start_s2") 






Rule R_start_s2 = createRule(Start_s 1 ) 



Fig. 5. Events and rules for s 1 



Fig. 6. Events and rules for s2 



Tempi is triggered, the associated rule T1 is executed, which in turn raises the event 
Start_sl. Triggering of the event Start_sl activates the sentinel si . If sentinel s2 de- 
fined over the interval [start(sl), end(sl)] arrives, the following events and rules are 
generated as shown in Fig. 6. The rule R_start_s2 is associated with the event Start_s 1 . 
This rule raises the Start_s2 event when si starts. In this manner, EC A rules are used 
to asynchronously activate and deactivate sentinels at run time. Once the appropriate 
events and rules are created, the local event detector handles the execution at run time. 
By enabling/disabling of a sentinel we mean addition/deletion of that sentinel in the 
change detection graph that is detailed in the next section. 

Change detection graph: When a page is fetched, for every sentinel that is inter- 
ested, changes are computed and notified. When more than one sentinel is interested in 
the same type of change on the same page, redundant change computation is avoided 
by grouping the sentinels on their change type and page. In order to represent this 
relationship, we construct a change detection graph. Consider the scenario where 
sentinel S3 is specified on the Web page www . cnn . com for monitoring the change 
type ‘all images’. Another sentinel SI is also specified for the same Web page but 
detects composite changes on ‘all images’ and ‘all links’. The change detection graph 
constructed for the sentinels S 1 and S3 is shown in Fig. 7. The different types of nodes 
in the graph are as follows: 

• URL node: A URL node is a leaf node that denotes the page of interest. 

• Change type node: All level- 1 nodes in the graph belong to this category. This 
node represents the type of change on a page (all words, links, images, keywords, 
phrases, table, list, regular expression, any change). 

• Composite node: A composite node represents a combination of change types. 
All nodes that are above level- 1 in the graph belong to this type. 

In the graph, to facilitate the detection and propagation of changes, the relation- 
ship between nodes is captured using the subscription/notification mechanism. The 
higher-level nodes subscribe to the lower-level nodes in the graph. This subscription 
information is maintained in the subscriber list at each node. The URL node contains 
the list of references to the change type nodes. All the higher-level nodes contain the 
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list of interested sentinels. Each sentinel has a subscriber that contains the references 
to the composite nodes. 

At run time whenever a request for monitoring a page arrives, the corresponding 
nodes are created (if they do not already exist), and the sentinel is added to the change 
detection graph. When a page is fetched, the associated URL node is notified about 
the page. The URL node propagates this page to all the change type nodes that have 
subscribed to it. Finally, at the change-type nodes, the change is computed between 
the current page received and an appropriate reference page (based on the compare 
option) that is fetched from the page repository. If there is any change then the sentinels 
subscribed to it are notified. When this change type is part of a composite change, 
those composite nodes are also notified. 

Consider the scenario where a page pi changes twice a day and sentinel 5, is 
interested in both the changes taking place each day, whereas sentinel Sj is interested 
in changes once in two days. In this case, both the sentinels are interested in the same 
type of change on the same page but with different requirements (versions of page). 
For this, additional information is maintained at the change-type node in order to 
differentiate the change detection and change propagation among these sentinels. 

As shown in Fig. 7, the arrows in the graph represent the parent-child relationship 
between the nodes. Sentinel SI should be notified only when there is a change to 
links and images. Since change is computed only at level- 1 nodes, SI should have a 
representation of itself at the constituent change-type node. In order to facilitate this, a 
proxy sentinel Sand with the same properties as S 1 is created on the links and images 
node. The composite node AND notifies S 1 only when it receives notifications from 
both of its constituent sentinels. 

Change detection. The change detection tool should be capable of detecting 
preferred change, such as the appearance/disappearance of objects of users’ interest 
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on a page. Consider the following scenario: A student wants to monitor the college 
schedule of classes for a particular course name (keyword). In such cases, detecting 
changes to the complete page results in excessive computation and dissemination of 
irrelevant information. Hence, there is a need to support detecting changes based on 
user’s intent. We view a page as a sequence of words and certain content-defining tags 
while ignoring other presentation tags. Users may be interested in the appearance or 
disappearance of certain words or a section of contiguous words or links/images in 
the page. Thus the contents of a page can be classified, based on the user intent, into 



Page 

//'"XaiiWwA UiI Links) 

/ f Kefywrds j ^ 

V J 

\ f PfirBses j / Umaflss J 


Change Type 


Synopsis 


Approach 


Links 


Insertion of new links and deletion of old links 


CH-Diff 


Images 


Insertion of new images or deletion of old images 


CH-Diff 


Keyword (s) 


Insertion or deletion of seieoted words 


CH*Diff 


Phrase{s) 


Insertion/deletion/update to selected text phrase 


CH-Diff 


All Words 


Any change to words in the page 


LCS 



Fig. 8. Classification of Fig. 9. Synopsis 

page 



keywords, phrases, all-words, links and images. 

• Keywords: a set of unique words from the page 

• Phrase: contiguous words from the page (no upper bound) 

• All- Words: all the words in the page constitute this set 

• Links: a set of hypertext references extracted from page 

• Images: a set of image references extracted from the image source 

The classification of the page based on user intent is shown in Fig. 8. Appearance 
or disappearance of these content-based objects of interest can flag a change. The 
synopsis of the various changes detected by WebVigiL is shown in Fig. 9. As the 
above-defined changes are content-based, we do not detect changes to the structure of 
the document. The structure of the document is only considered for efficient change 
detection to the contents. WebVigiL supports change detection to HTML and XML, 
which are the standard formats for electronic publishing on the Web. Over the coming 
years XML is likely to replace HTML as the standard Web publishing language, but 
until then both will coexist. In an XML page, a combination of the content and the 
tags define the nature of the content, whereas in HTML they define the presentation 
aspects of the content. Hence, as the format and representation of both HTML and 
XML differ, separate approaches need to be adopted for change detection for these 
documents. These change detection techniques are discussed in detail in [20 1. 

4.4 Event-Based Fetching 

For monitoring a page, after every time interval t, we check for any change in page 
properties, such as the last modified time stamp of the page, and then actually fetch the 
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page if there is a change. Hence we need a mechanism for triggering the monitoring 
requests at a given time point after the lapse of interval t. We solve this problem by 
using the notion of a periodic event [6]. A periodic event is an event that repeats itself 
with a constant and finite amount of time. The specification for a periodic event is 
PeriodicEvent (El, [t], E3) where El and E3 are the events (or time specifications) 
that act as initiator and terminator, and t is the time interval. In WebVigiL, El and 
E3 are the start and end events of a sentinel and t is the interval at which the page 
should be monitored. To actually fetch the page, we associate a fetch rule with this 
periodic event. This fetch rule performs the functionality of the monitoring request, 
i.e., it fetches the page based on changes to the page properties. 

Consider the scenario where sentinel si specifies the fetch time as 2 days. The 
periodic event generated for si is as follows: Event Fetch_sl = createPeriodicEvent 
(Start_s 1 , 2, End_s 1 ), where Start_s 1 and End_s 1 are the start and end events of sentinel 
si. The event Start_sl initiates the periodic event. For every interval t (2 days) the 
periodic event is raised until event End_sl occurs. For sentinels that explicitly specify 
the polling interval, we generate a unique periodic event. The interesting and difficult 
case is when the user expects the system to notify him/her as and when the page 
changes. In such cases, the system is required to tune its polling interval with the 
change frequency of the page. For this, we generate a common periodic event for all 
the sentinels interested in the same page. This rule achieves the required tuning by 
changing the interval of the periodic event base on learning. 

When the rule is fired, it checks (condition part of the rule) for a change in metadata 
of the page and fetches the page (action part of the rule) if there is a change. Thus the 
periodic event controls both the polling interval and the lifespan of the fetch process. 
By metadata of the page, we mean page properties such as the page size, last modified 
time stamp, and checksum of the page. A fetch cycle for a page is triggered only when 
there is a change between the metadata of the current version of the page and that of 
the previous version. Depending upon the nature (static/dynamic) of the page being 
monitored, the complete set or subset of the metadata is used to evaluate the change. 
The different types of request used for obtaining the metadata of the page are: 

• For static pages, the HTTP HEAD request is used to obtain the metadata of the 
page. A change in time stamp of the page with an increase or decrease in page 
size is flagged as change, and the page is fetched. 

• If time stamp is modified, but the page size is unchanged, the HTTP GET request 
is used to retrieve the page, and the checksum of the page is calculated. The page 
is added to the page repository only if the calculated checksum differs from the 
checksum of the previously cached copy of that page. 

• For pages that are not provided with last modified timestamp, such as dynamically 
generated pages or cases where previous attempts to retrieve page properties have 
failed, the HTTP GET request is used to retrieve the page. A change is then flagged 
by calculating the checksum. 

Types of fetch rules. A fetch rule is created and used for polling the page of interest 
specified in the sentinel. Similarly to the change specification, a user can specify a 
sentinel for fetching with two options: ‘On Change’ or ‘Interval Based’. Based on the 
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option specified in the sentinel, The event-based fetch module generates a best-effort 
(BE) rule or an interval-based (IB) rule. These rules differ in the way they handle the 
t (fetch interval) of the periodic event. 

• Best-effort rule: In situations where the user has no information about the change 
frequency of a page, it is necessary to tune the fetch frequency to the actual change 
frequency of a page. BE rules use a best-effort algorithm (BEA) [5| to achieve 
this tuning. In the BEA, the next fetch interval {Pnext) is determined from the 
history of changes to that page. When the next polling interval is determined, the 
BE rule changes the interval t of the periodic event. Clearly, the effectiveness of 
the algorithm depends on the accurate estimation of the fetch interval. The event- 
based fetch module generates a BE rule BEj for every unique page , and maps 
other sentinels with fetch option ‘On Change’ on to the generated rule BE, . 

• Interval -Based rule: The user can explicitly specify a fetch frequency. For example, 
Don may know that a page is changing every 4 hours starting at 9.00 am, and hence 
can specify a sentinel to start monitoring the page with a fetch interval of 4 hours. 
For this, a periodic event whose periodicity (interval t) equals to the given interval 
is created, and an IB rule IB, is associated with it to fetch the page. As a result there 
will be more than one IB rule on a given page with different or same periodicity, 
where each rule is associated with a unique periodic event (i.e., with different start 
and end times). 

A BE rule and many IB rules can be set for the same page. Thus, there can be situations 
where both a BE rule and an IB rule fetch the same version of the page resulting in 
multiple copies of the same version in the page repository. To avoid this situation, 
we synchronize the fetching with respect to the last fetched version of the page. A 
rule initiates the fetch process only when there is no version V, of the page u with 
last-modified-timestamp (LMT) equal to the LMT of the page it is required to fetch. 

4.5 Caching and Management of Pages 

A server-based repository service archives and manages versions of pages monitored 
by the sentinels. The primary purpose of the repository service is to reduce the number 
of network connections to the remote Web server, thereby reducing network traffic. 
When a remote page fetch is initiated, the repository service checks for the existence 
of the remote page in its cache, and if present, the latest version of the page in the 
cache is returned. In cases of cache miss, the repository service requests that the page 
be fetched from the appropriate remote server. 

Since all the versions of a particular page have to be stored in the cache, each 
URL has to be mapped to a unique directory. The complete URL cannot be used as a 
directory name since the length of the URL is large in many cases. Below we discuss 
two approaches to establish the required mapping for the directory structure. We have 
analyzed the approaches experimentally to determine which one scales up for tens of 
thousands of pages. The approaches are discussed below. 
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Hash-based approach. Each unique URL is inserted into a hash table with URL as 
the key. This unique value represents the directory where the corresponding versions 
are stored. Consider two URLs x/y/z/i.htm and x/y/z/j.htm, which have common path 
information x/y/z. Instead of hashing the whole URL twice, we generate a mapping 
for the common path once and reuse the same mapping whenever required. This is 
achieved by maintaining two separate mappings for the path and file name. For exam- 
ple, the URLs ranger . uta . edu/ '^cook/aa/lectures/llO/LlO . html 
and ranger.uta.edu/~cook/aa/lectures/110/nodel4.htmlwill be 
mapped to 

DlFl and D1F2 where D1 is the value mapped to ranger .uta . edu/ ~cook/aa/ 
lectures/110/, and FI, F2 mapped to files LlO.htm and nodel4.htm. 

Directory-based approach. In this approach the path of the URL is replicated for 
the directory structure. For example, given the URL 
ranger .uta . edu /~cook/aa/ lectures/ 11 0/LIO . html , the 
directory structure is maintained up to the file name. In some cases (dynamically 
generated pages) the length of the file name can be very large. As the operating sys- 
tem imposes a restriction on the length of the directory name, a hash-based approach 
is adopted to generate a unique mapping for the file name. For the previous example 
L10.html is mapped to FI. 

Experimental evaluation. We evaluate the two approaches based on the time 
taken to construct the mapping and the time taken to reconstruct the mapping (in 
case of recovery) plus the time to retrieve the page given its URL. For the hash-based 
approach we use the java hash provided in Java 1.4. The selection of data sets for 
the experiments was based on the length of the path (excluding the file name) of the 
URL, denoted as the depth and the number of URLs. The data sets are represented 
as L#, where # denotes the number of URLs with depth varying between 1 and 3, 
and M# with depth varying between 4 and 6. Figure 10 shows the time taken to 





Fig. 10. Build time 



Fig. 11. Reconstruction + seek time 
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build the mapping for each of the data sets. The directory-based approach takes more 
time than hash-based approach as more I/O is involved. Figure 1 1 shows the time 
taken to rebuild the mapping plus the time taken to retrieve the page given the URL. 
Since the mapping is made persistent as and when unique URLs are hashed (during 
the build time), during reconstruction the unique mappings for persistent URLs are 
not regenerated, thus saving time. It can be observed that even though there is no 
reconstruction required in the directory-based approach except for the hie mapping, 
the time taken is much larger. This increase in time is because the time taken to retrieve 
the pages increases with increase in depth, as more directories have to be traversed, 
as is apparent from Fig. 1 1 . 

4.6 Change Presentation 

Change presentation is the last phase of Web monitoring, where the changes detected, 
as outlined in the previous sections, are presented to the user. For meaningful inter- 
pretation of the presented changes, we investigated three ways to present it to the 
user: 

• Only-change approach: Showing only the changes and omitting the common 
objects of the two pages is advantageous for pages of large size but will make 
interpretation intricate. This approach can be meaningful for hand-held devices 
to conserve the amount of data transmitted over a limited bandwidth. 

• Single-frame approach: Produce a single document by merging the two documents 
summarizing all inserted, deleted, and common objects. The advantage lies in 
displaying the common objects just once, but with the drawback of possibly 
changing the page structure. 

• Dual-frame approach: Showing both the documents side-by-side in different 
frames and highlighting the changes between the documents has the advantage 
of easy interpretation of the changes presented. When the number of changes to 
be presented is large, this approach may make it difficult to interpret the changes. 
This can be remedied by presenting parts of the pages at a time to limit the number 
of changes displayed in each installment. 

In WebVigiL we intend to use all of the three presentation schemes summarized 
above in a selected combination depending upon the type of change being presented. 
For example, we plan on testing the dual-frame approach for presenting changes to 
phrases and keywords. For displaying changes to images, we plan on using the single- 
frame approach (showing both the old and new image). Finally, for the change type 
any-change, based on the number of changes detected, we use a heuristic cost model 
for choosing the presentation mechanism between the dual-frame, only-change and 
single-frame approach for displaying changes. 



5 Conclusions and Future Work 

WebVigiL is a change monitoring system for the Web that supports specification and 
management of sentinels and provides presentation of detected changes in multiple 
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ways (batch, interactive, for multiple devices). The first prototype has been completed 
and includes the following features: Web-based sentinel specification [5], ECA rule- 
based fetch that includes learning [5] to reduce the number of times a page is fetched, 
population of the knowledge base, and detection of changes to HTML and XML pages 
[20]. A simple presentation module for the schemes briefly outlined in this paper has 
been implemented. 

Currently, the individual modules are being integrated to instrument the first ver- 
sion of a complete WebVigiL system. The performance evaluation of change detection 
algorithms and their comparison with other approaches are also currently underway. 

WebVigiL has brought out a number of problems that are not yet completely 
addressed. The implementation of WebVigiL has raised a number of system-related 
issues, such as where to use active capability effectively, persistence of large numbers 
of pages, scalability issues, and dealing with a number of devices for presentation and 
notification. A number of synchronization issues between the modules arose during 
development of the prototype. On the conceptual side, a number of open problems 
remain, such as change detection of dynamic pages, position-independent change 
detection, adaptive algorithms to minimize fetch, and change detection on multiple 
pages. Linally, currently a sentinel has a single lifespan and future work will include 
supporting multiple life spans for a sentinel. 
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Summary. New applications and the convergence of technologies, ranging from sensor net- 
works to ubiquitous computing and from autonomic systems to event-driven supply chain 
management, require new middleware platforms that support proactive event notification. We 
present a system overview and discuss the principles of Dream, a reactive middleware platform 
that integrates event detection and composition mechanisms in a highly distributed environ- 
ment; fault-tolerant and scalable event notification that exploits a variety of filter placement 
strategies; content-based notification to formulate powerful filters and concept-based notifica- 
tion to extend content-based filtering to heterogeneous environments; middleware-mediated 
transactions that integrate notifications and transactions; and scopes, which are administration 
primitives for both deployment- and runtime configurability, as well as for the management of 
policies. We discuss four prototypes that were implemented as proof-of-concept systems and 
present lessons learned from them. 



1 Introduction 

We are experiencing a convergence of technologies that results in an explosion of 
information and requires new paradigms for data and information management and 
processing. 

• The World Wide Web is a huge source of information that was conceived for 
interactive search by humans. To exploit the Web in a mode other than human 
browsing, we are confronted by a need for filtering and interpreting a large amount 
of heterogeneous and often short-lived data. 
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• The deployment of smart devices requires the continuous monitoring of events as 
well as the appropriate context information to interpret them properly. 

• The miniaturization of sensors and their ubiquitous deployment will result in 
massive amounts of sensor signals that must be processed, often in real time. 

• Huge distributed systems must be capable of detecting and correcting failures and 
return autonomously to stable operation. 

• New business strategies, such as event-driven supply chain management and zero- 
latency enterprise, depend on the timely dissemination of information and busi- 
ness events. 

Common to the above is that signals and data, which we abstract into the notion 
of events and event notifications, will flow to us. When dealing with streams of 
events our traditional, pull-based access mechanisms to stagnant data no longer work. 
Compare traditional pull-based data processing, where queries are issued against a 
database, with drinking water with a straw from a glass. The same straw (and the pull 
mechanism) is useless when trying to drink from the garden hose. 

To understand the fundamental difference between traditional applications and the 
scenarios described above we will analyze the information space and its interactions. 
There are two major dimensions that characterize an interaction pattern (see Table 1 ): 
who initiates an interaction and the knowledge that exists about the counterpart. Along 
the first dimension we distinguish the requestor of a service or consumer of a unit of 
information from the provider of a service or information. Along the second dimension 
we distinguish between having knowledge of the identity of one's counterpart and 
having no knowledge. 

In the well-known request-reply interaction pattern, the interaction is initiated by 
the client or consumer of information, and the request is directed at a specific server 
or information provider. If the identity of the service provider is unknown we have 
a case of anonymous request-reply. On the other hand, if the interaction is initiated 
by the producer of information, we have the cases depicted in the right column of 
the table. If the producer knows the identity of its counterpart, we have a classical 
messaging interaction. However, if the producer does not know the consumer a priori, 
we have the typical event-based interaction that depends on a mediator or broker to 
connect the interested parties. 







Initiator of interaction 






Consumer 


Producer 


Knowledge of 


Yes 


Request/Reply 


Messaging 


counterpart 


No 


Anonymous request/Reply 


Event-based 



Table 1. Taxonomy of information processing space 
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While traditional applications in which the user is in control or where the respon- 
siveness of the system is not critical are well served by user-initiated request-reply 
interactions, automated processes in distributed environments must react to (possi- 
bly large quantities of) events and cannot rely on consumer-initiated processing. In 
event-based systems the producers of the events can be unaware of the consumers, 
thereby allowing a loose coupling between producers and consumers. This facili- 
tates the evolution of the system, since new applications that react to events can be 
added without affecting the deployed infrastructure. The inherent reconfigurability 
of event-based systems directly addresses volatile environments, which require agile 
applications and infrastructures, as was noted, for example, for enterprises that want 
to expedite their crucial business processes [90]. 

The fundamental difference in the interaction pattern found in emerging applica- 
tions suggests that slowing down the flow of events to use traditional tools, e.g. through 
the use of caches or databases, is only a patchwork solution. It is our contention that 
a reliable infrastructure for management of streaming information is needed and that 
the importance of this infrastructure will increase as we move to a world populated 
by huge amounts of interconnected devices, services, and applications with different 
capabilities that will react and automate processes on our behalf. Streaming events 
must be detected, interpreted, aggregated, filtered, analyzed, reacted to, and eventually 
disposed of. 

In this chapter we present the architecture and an overview of the components of 
Dream, a distributed reactive middleware layer that consists of a publish/subscribe 
event notification service and the reactive capabilities to consume and react to events in 
heterogeneous environments. Specific research results and the details of the individual 
components of Dream have been published elsewhere, and the reader is referred to 
these publications throughout the text. Here we concentrate on the motivation, the 
principles, the design decisions and their consequences, and we will illustrate the 
feasibility of our approach with four implemented prototypes. 

We want to emphasize that different applications may have different notions of 
events and will stress different portions of the middleware. Therefore, we do not 
propose a one-size-fits-all platform. However, the interaction principles we discuss 
here are common to many application domains. We present here the issues and one 
possible incarnation of a publish/subscribe reactive middleware. 



2 Related Work 

A reactive middleware platform draws on many existing technologies. Accordingly, 
the related work is vast, and therefore is organized according to the technologies 
involved. We discuss in Sect. 2.1 data and event dissemination. Sections 2.2 and 2.3 
deal with event and data aggregation and integration. Section 2.4 is devoted to the 
reactive functionality needed to respond to events. Section 2.5 discusses work related 
to fault tolerance and the integration of notifications and transactions. Finally, Sect. 
2.6 addresses software engineering and management issues. 
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2.1 Event/Data Dissemination 

Early work on broadcast disks addressed the issues of push-based information dis- 
semination in asymmetric communication environments [2]. Under this approach 
data is simply broadcast (pushed) to all consumers. Notification services (also called 
event notification services) are in charge of propagating data/events to interested con- 
sumers. For instance, in CORBA an event service [74] was introduced to provide a 
mechanism for asynchronous interaction between CORBA objects. Here, an event 
channel acts as a mediator between suppliers and consumers of events. To overcome 
deficiencies of this service specification, the notification service [75] was proposed 
as a major extension with support for quality of service specifications and basic event 
filtering. 

The Java Message Service (IMS) [56] provides the Java technology platform 
with the ability to process asynchronous messages. JMS was originally developed 
to provide a common Java interface (API) to legacy message-oriented middleware 
(MOM) products like IBM Websphere MQ (formerly known as IBM MQ-Series) or 
TIB/Rendezvous. In this way, the JMS API provides portability of Java code, allowing 
the underlying messaging service to be replaced without affecting existing code. JMS 
provides two models for messaging among clients: point-to-point (using a queue) and 
publish/subscribe (by means of topics). JMS has been part of Java Enterprise Edition 
(J2EE) since its origin, but it was incorporated as an integral part of the Enterprise 
Java Beans (EJB) component model in the EJB 2.0 specification. It includes a new 
bean type, known as message-driven bean (MDB), which acts as a message consumer 
providing asynchrony to EJB -based applications. 

In recent years, academia and industry have concentrated on publish/ subscribe 
mechanisms because they offer loosely coupled exchange of asynchronous notifica- 
tions, facilitating extensibility and flexibility. The channel model has evolved to a 
more flexible subscription mechanism, known as subject-based, where a subject is 
attached to each notification [79]. Subject-based addressing features a set of rules 
that define a uniform name space for messages and their destinations. This approach 
is inflexible if changes to the subject organization are required, implying fixes in all 
participating applications. 

To improve expressiveness of the subscription model the content-based approach 
was proposed, where predicates on the content of a notification can be used for sub- 
scriptions. This approach is more flexible but requires a more complex infrastructure 
[20]. Many projects in this category concentrate on scalability issues in wide-area 
networks and on efficient algorithms and techniques for matching and routing noti- 
fications to reduce network traffic [41, 72, 81]. Most of these approaches use simple 
Boolean expressions as subscription patterns and assume homogeneous name spaces. 

More recently, a new generation of publish/subscribe systems that are built on 
top of an overlay network has emerged. This is the case of Scribe [89], which is 
restricted to topic-based addressing and is implemented on top of Pastry. The mapping 
of topics onto multicast groups is done by simply hashing the topic name. Hermes [85] 
uses a similar approach, also based on Pastry. Additionally, the system tries to get 
around the limitations of topic-based publish/subscribe by implementing a so-called 
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‘type- and attribute-based’ publish/subscribe model. It extends the expressiveness of 
subscriptions and aims to allow multiple inheritance in event types. A content-based 
addressing on top of a dynamic peer-to-peer network was proposed in [95] where the 
efficient routing of notifications takes advantage of the topology graph underneath. 
This work combines the high expressiveness of content-based subscriptions and the 
scalability and fault tolerance of a peer-to-peer system. 

2.2 Event Aggregation 

Events and associated data can be aggregated according to aggregation operations. In 
the context of active databases (aDBMSs) event aggregation involves the occurrence 
of two or more events. Complex situations can be specified in order to aggregate 
information from ‘low-level’ events into more complex ones. These are known as 
composite events and are usually expressed using an event algebra, such as those 
defined in HiPAC [35], Ode [50], SAMOS [48], or Snoop [24]. Such algebras require 
an order function between events to apply event operators (e.g. sequence), or to 
consume events. To determine which of these events should be consumed or selected, 
different consumption modes were defined [27]. Usually, events are point-based and 
time-stamped to provide a time-based order with the purpose of facilitating event 
selection. However, in open distributed environments global time is not applicable. 

In [60], Lamport presented the happened before relation, which defines a partial 
ordering of events based on the causality principle. An event a happened before 
an event b (depicted a b) if a could have influenced 6; a and b are said to be 
causally dependent. If neither a b nor b a, the events are said to be concurrent 
and causally independent. A system of logical clocks is introduced that assigns a 
natural number to each event (logical timestamp). Logical clocks are consistent with 
causality [91]: if a ^ 6, then a’s timestamp is smaller than 6’s timestamp - the 
contrary is not true. In [91] the concept of vector time is presented, and it is shown 
that vector time characterizes causality: two events are ordered by vector time iff they 
are causally dependent. However, neither logical clocks nor vector clocks can deal 
with causal relations that are established through hidden channels and also cannot 
represent timed real-world events. Thus they are not appropriate for open systems. 

An approximation for modeling the clock imprecision in distributed systems 
has been proposed. Assuming a sparse time base (where the points at which events 
can be generated are discretized and predetermined), Kopetz [58] proposed the 2g- 
precedence model. This model establishes that if events are at least two time granules 
apart, the sequence of these events can be determined unequivocally. Here an upper 
bound to the precision is assumed and a virtual clock granularity g is defined. Since 
the granularity depends on the assumed precision, it is not a feasible approach for 
wide area networks and open distributed systems. 

Schwiderski [92] adopted the 2g-precedence model to deal with distributed event 
ordering and composite event detection. She proposed a distributed event detector 
based on a global event tree and introduced 2g-precedence-based sequence and con- 
currency operators. However, event consumption is nondeterministic in the case of 
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concurrent or unrelated events. Additionally, the violation of the granularity condition 
(2g) may lead to the detection of spurious events. 

Dyreson [38] proposed the notion of valid time indeterminacy for temporal 
databases, to model the fact that it is not known exactly when an event occurred. 
An interval timestamp together with a probability distribution is suggested to repre- 
sent the time span during which the event is supposed to have occurred. As a conse- 
quence, querying the temporal database eventually results in multisets that represent 
alternative answers to the query. 

In [63] an approach for timestamping events in large-scale, loosely coupled dis- 
tributed systems is proposed. This uses accuracy intervals with reliable error bounds 
for timestamping events that reflect the inherent inaccuracy in time measurements. 

Many projects on event composition in distributed environments such as [67, 5 1 , 
100] either do not consider the possibility of partial event ordering or are based on 
the 2g-precedence model. Therefore, they suffer from one or more of the following 
drawbacks [63]: they do not scale to open systems, they provide the possibility of 
spurious events, or they present ambiguous event consumption. 

Systems that support composite events must also address the semantic issues asso- 
ciated with processing composite events. For example, how timestamps are generated 
and the way in which events are selected and consumed. Several recent projects have 
dealt with queries on streaming data [19, 5, 69, 26]. They are basically data flow 
systems where tuples flow through an acyclic directed graph of processing nodes that 
apply stream operators. These systems are mostly centralized and they monitor and 
aggregate data. The aggregated data serves as the triggering event. 

2.3 Event Integration 

As has been clearly identified, additional semantic metadata for the exchange of 
data or messages among independent applications or services is needed, not only in 
the context of B2B frameworks like ebXML [39], BizTalk [68 1, or RosettaNet [88] 
but also by the W3C in efforts like Semantic Web [6], DAML+OIL [33], or OWL 
[96]. In the first case, XML [14] and XML Schema 142] are used to dehne common 
vocabularies to describe data and business processes. Other data models similar to 
XML include OEM [83] and the models described in 1 1, 36]. 

In the context of W3C’s Semantic Web initiative, RDF [611 and RDF Schema 
[15] are used to provide additional semantic metadata to better enable computer and 
users to exchange and integrate data. RDF provides an infrastructure that supports the 
representation and exchange of structured metadata to describe Web resources, like 
(parts of) Web pages, or other RDF metadata. RDF allows the description of properties 
of and interrelationships among those resources in terms of (resource, attribute, value) 
triples. The attributes used can be declared in RDF Schemas v/hich, similar to XML 
Schemas, give information about their intended meaning and specify restrictions on 
their values. RDF Schemas and XML Schemas can play a role similar to ontologies 
as a common semantic basis for data and metadata representation. 

In our framework we use the MIX model [11, 12] for the representation of data 
(i.e. event content). Like XML/XML Schema or RDF/RDF Schema, MIX provides a 
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flexible representation model for data plus additional metadata based on a common 
domain-specific vocabulary. However, in addition to the functionality provided by 
the data models discussed above, MIX directly supports data integration by making 
the concept of semantic context (i.e. the explicit description of implicit assumptions 
about the meaning of the data) and conversion functions (which allow the automatic 
conversion of data/events from different sources to a common context) first-class 
citizens of the model itself. MIX should not be seen as an alternative to the models 
being developed in the context of the W3C but as a complementing approach that 
provides features that may find their way into the other XML-based models and 
standards. 



2.4 Reactive Functionality 

Reactive mechanisms were introduced in the late 1980s in the form of event- 
condition-action rules (EC A rules) in active databases [84]. The goal of active 
databases was to avoid unnecessary and resource-intensive polling in monitoring 
applications where events are detected as changes to a database and the application 
reacts to the occurrence of these events. 

Reactive functionality is used to support a wide spectrum of applications ranging 
from workflow management [51, 62], personalization [66, 31], alerters [23], business 
rule enforcement [3, 98] up to the internal support for relational and object-oriented 
databases [99], particularly with the purpose of supporting integrity of constraints, 
view maintenance, access control, etc. Most recently, active functionality has been 
used in the context of XML repositories [10, 4]. 

Active database functionality developed for a particular DBMS became part of 
a large monolithic piece of software (the DBMS). Monolithic software is difficult 
to extend and adapt. Moreover, active functionality tightly coupled to a concrete 
database system hinders its adaptation to today’s Internet applications, such as e- 
commerce, where heterogeneity and distribution play a significant role but are not 
directly supported by traditional (active) database systems [49]. 

Another weakness of tightly coupled aDBMSs is that active functionality cannot 
be used on its own without the full data management functionality. However, active 
functionality is also needed in applications that require no database functionality at all, 
or that require only simple persistence support. As a consequence, active functionality 
should be offered not only as part of the DBMS but also as a separate service that can 
be combined with other services to support, among others, Internet- scale applications. 

Unbundling active databases consists of separating the active part from active 
DBMSs and breaking it up into components providing services like event detection, 
rule definition, rule management, and execution of EGA rules on the one hand, and 
persistence, transaction management, and query processing services on the other [49]. 
Afterwards, only necessary components can be rebundled in order to provide the re- 
quired functionality. A separation of active and conventional database functionality 
would allow the use of active capabilities depending on given application needs with- 
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out the overhead of components that are not needed. Various projects like C^^offein 
[59], FRAMBOISE [46], and NODS [32] have followed this approach. 

From our point of view, unbundling active functionality from a concrete system 
and then rebundling the corresponding components in an open distributed environ- 
ment is questionable. Unbundling in this context means to give up the ‘closed world’ 
assumption that traditionally underlies a DBMS. Inherent characteristics of open 
distributed environments impose new requirements that were not considered in cen- 
tralized environments, such as the lack of global time, independent failures of nodes 
or communication channels, message delays, etc. The consideration of these charac- 
teristics has an enormous impact on the event detector [63], which is the essential 
component of an aDBMS [17]. In [16] cross-effects and potential incompatibilities 
arising from the combination of selective features of active, real-time, and distributed 
object systems are discussed. 

2.5 Notifications and Transactions 

Transactions are a well-known concept to provide reliability of execution and have 
been well studied in research [8, 52, 97]. In database systems, data access opera- 
tions are grouped into logical units of work and are executed under transaction con- 
trol. Database transactions guarantee atomicity, consistency, isolation, and durability 
(ACID) for the execution of operations in a unit of work, despite concurrency and de- 
spite the presence of application errors and system failures. Thereby, the programmer 
is shielded from a variety of complex situations that otherwise arise in the presence 
of concurrency and the possible multitude of failure modes. Finally, it is this clear 
separation of responsibilities into application-specific logic and generic middleware 
services that renders the concept of transaction so powerful [97]. 

In aDBMS, the concept of coupling modes was introduced [18, 35] to determine 
the transaction context for the triggered action with respect to the triggering user- 
submitted transaction. Basically, the triggered action could be executed immediately 
on behalf of the triggering transaction, deferred as a pre-prepare phase of the commit 
processing, ox detached in a new and separate transaction. In addition, more advanced 
couplings are suggested that encompass a dependency between the triggering trans- 
action and a separately spawned transaction for the rule. In particular, the execution 
of the triggered action may causally depend on the commit or failure of the triggering 
transaction. As described above, the aDBMSs have been designed on top of a central 
and monolithic database server. In particular, the event triggering and rule dispatching 
are integral parts of the aDBMS and are not separated into a generic middleware layer. 

In distributed settings, the application process typically spans multiple transac- 
tional information systems. Grouping the information access into a single distributed 
transaction requires resources to be locked for the duration of the transaction, and 
termination must be coordinated by a 2-phase-commit protocol. While this approach 
is realized in standardized and commonly applied middleware services [53, 80], the 
applicability thereof is restricted to tightly coupled systems and thus is not suitable 
for the integration of autonomous components. 
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Various extensions to the traditional transaction models have been proposed [40] 
that relax atomicity and/or isolation in favor of increased concurrency, and in order to 
preserve the transaction and execution autonomy of involved components. In order to 
do so, application semantics must be taken into account. A clear separation of concerns 
between application logic and generic extended transaction services remains an open 
issue. 

Queued transactions [7] support reliable, asynchronous messaging based interac- 
tions. Queued transactions are based on the concept of message recovery [9, 97] and 
provide for the exactly once execution of a request issued from a client application 
to a transactional information server. Enqueuing/dequeuing of persistent messages is 
enclosed in a unit of work and is dependent on the overall transaction outcome. Only 
if the unit of work is committed, will the messages be sent out and consumed. Manip- 
ulation of client application state is executed in the same transaction as enqueuing the 
request and later dequeuing the corresponding reply. The receiver application groups 
dequeuing of request message, service execution, and enqueuing of reply into a single 
unit of work. Both client and server are loosely coupled in terms of time-dependency 
and transaction autonomy, as they do not share a synchronous communication state 
or a single transaction context. 

In transactional publish/subscribe [25], push-style event notifications and database 
transactions are integrated, separating this active functionality in a middleware layer. 
In [94] the authors identify the restrictions of queued transactions in common 
message-oriented middleware and suggest message delivery and message processing 
transactions. Middleware-mediated transactions [65] (MMT) suggest a synthesis of 
queued transactions, transactional publish/subscribe, and distributed object transac- 
tions, including database transactions. MMT are the basis for integrating notifications 
and transactions, as we will discuss in Sect. 3.5. 



2.6 Software Engineering/Management 

In publish/subscribe systems the control flow is not explicitly coded. This results in the 
desirable loose coupling and scalability but makes system management more difficult. 
Adding or deleting producers of notifications, for example, affects the system’s overall 
functionality. Therefore, notification services can be differentiated by their ability to 
structure sets of producers and consumers. Operational controls and management 
tasks can then be bound to these structures. 

The channels of the CORE A notification service [75] can be interconnected and 
managed in event management domains [76]. The domains provide a uniform man- 
agement interface but do not offer any filtering of notifications between coupled chan- 
nels. However, producers must still explicitly publish into a specific channel, moving 
information about application structure into the components and limiting system evo- 
lution, a problem which is only recently addressed by reflective middleware [34]. 

As described in Sect. 2.1, subject-based addressing schemes use a predefined tree 
of subjects to classify, partition, and select notifications [79]. The subject tree can only 
be defined according to a specific viewpoint, be it notification content, or network 
or application layout, thereby making the integration of systems difficult [57]. Many 
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commercial systems exist (e.g. from TIBCO, IBM, etc.) that extend the basic fea- 
tures with bridges connecting multiple busses, transactional processing, and security. 
However, the management of notification services is separated from the application 
functionality, which is affected only implicitly, obscuring the interdependencies and 
complicating management of the overall system. The Java Message Service [56] does 
not offer a management interface beyond selecting the persistence and time-to-live 
of notifications. 

The SIENA event notification service is a popular example of a distributed ser- 
vice utilizing content-based filtering [21]. As for all other content-based filtering 
approaches, the filters may be used to realize visibility constraints, but these issues 
are not explicitly addressed. The idea of defining event zones is present in several 
prototypes [54, 78] to limit the distribution of notifications. None of the approaches 
focuses on visibility control as the central mechanism to coordinate applications and to 
localize management tasks, which is a known concept in other areas and is employed 
in Dream [43]. 

Peer-to-peer systems have developed interesting strategies in environments with- 
out central control. These strategies allow them to be self-organized, maintain a well- 
defined network topology despite frequent node failures, and offer bounded delivery 
depth and load sharing. As was mentioned before, several recent efforts [22, 86, 95] 
try to combine publish/subscribe and peer-to-peer to complement the communication 
efficiency of the first with the manageability of the latter. 

In classical software engineering, event-based interaction is also known. The ob- 
server pattern [47] directly follows this approach, and events are used in graphical user 
interfaces and in software integration and composition. Sullivan and Notkin introduce 
mediators [93] as a design approach to explicitly instantiate and express integration 
relationships. An implicit invocation abstraction is used to bundle components and 
mediators and, with their own interfaces, to compose new components. The Field en- 
vironment [87] is an early work on tool integration that relies on a centralized server to 
distribute events. The original approach realizes content-based filtering in a flat space 
of notifications, which was later extended with the Field Policy Tool by introducing 
a (manual) mapping of any sent message to a set of message-receiver pairs. 



3 Architecture 

The Dream middleware platform consists of two main portions: the event notifi- 
cation subsystem and the reactive functionality service. These two subsystems are 
complemented by the mechanisms for transaction support and scopes, an orthogonal 
management support. Figure 1 describes schematically the architecture. 

Events are produced by sensors or applications. Event producers may be either 
actively pushing events or be wrapped by event detectors, which pull sensor data or 
query the application for relevant state changes. Events can be consumed either by a 
reactive application, i.e. an application that integrates the reactive functionality, or by 
the reactive functionality service that handles events on behalf of passive applications 
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Fig. 1. Dream architecture 



and invokes them as needed. In addition, the reactive functionality service can invoke, 
via plug-ins, external systems or services (see Sect. 3.4). 

Event producers publish event notifications. An event is the observation of a hap- 
pening of interest. A notification is the reification of an event and includes the event’s 
identity, a timestamp, and the time-to-live for an event. An event notification also 
includes the parameters of the event, i.e. data, and in the case of heterogeneous envi- 
ronments, the event’s interpretation context. Additionally, events carry a transaction 
context if the notification service is enhanced by transaction support (see Sect. 3.2 
for details of the event representation). 

The notification service is the delivery mechanism responsible for matching pub- 
lished event notifications with subscriptions. It routes events from their sources to 
their destinations. The routing mechanism may be realized at the physical level (IP 
addresses), at the level of subject hierarchies, on the basis of message content if all 
parties belong to one homogeneous context, or on the basis of concepts, i.e. the terms 
of an ontology, if publishers and subscribers belong to heterogeneous contexts. The 
Dream architecture allows you to bypass a layer if it is not needed. 

Publish/subscribe systems work on the basis of filters. Filters reduce the num- 
ber of notifications by forwarding only those for which subscriptions exist. As such, 
filters typically do not combine events. In many applications, however, added value 
can be derived from aggregating events and reacting to a combination of primitive 
events. The aggregated event should then be forwarded to the subscriber (see Sect. 
3.3 for a discussion of event aggregation). Although aggregation could be viewed 
as being part of the notification mechanism, in Dream we have realized event ag- 
gregation outside the notification mechanism. Event aggregators are treated like any 
other event-consuming application that can subscribe to events, aggregate them, and 
publish a new aggregated event. In this way we can accommodate different kinds 
of event aggregation, e.g. based on event graphs or on streaming queries. Details of 
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the notification service, as well as the optimizations for filter placement and how to 
achieve fault-tolerance via self-stabilization, are given in Sect. 3.1 . 

In publish/subscribe systems the quality of service of the delivery mechanism 
is not compatible with traditional notions of transactions. Transactional behavior is 
usually limited to guaranteed delivery of the notification from the publisher to the 
broker but does not include the delivery to the subscriber. In Dream we developed 
a transaction mechanism that allows the client, i.e. the subscriber, to determine the 
transactional quality of an interaction. Details of how notifications and transactions 
interact are given in Sect. 3.5. 

Finally, the Dream architecture includes a component that supports modeling and 
management of event-based systems. The notion of scopes is used to structure the 
applications and to manage policies bound to this structure. Policies may determine the 
range of visibility or relevance of events, adapt the notification service functionality, 
and may be used for the enforcement of security policies. Scopes are described in 
Sect. 3.6. 

3.1 Notification Service 

The foundation of the Dream architecture is a delivery mechanism that spans the 
underlying distributed system. It consists of a distributed event notification service to 
which applications and other system services are connected as clients. These clients 
act as producers and consumers of notifications. The notification service itself is an 
overlay network in the underlying system, consisting of a subset of nodes connected 
in a network of event brokers. The brokers receive notifications, and filter and forward 
them in order to deliver published notifications to all attached consumers having a 
matching subscription. This well-known architecture is used in a number of existing 
systems. However, we studied the influence of the routing strategy on the scalability 
and performance of the notification mechanism, specified its characteristics formally 
to analyze the routing, and extended its dependability with self-stabilization. 

Routing. We assume content-based routing to develop the routing strategies. 
Flooding is the simplest approach to implement routing: brokers simply forward 
notifications to all neighboring brokers and only those brokers to which clients are 
connected test on matching subscriptions. Flooding guarantees that notifications will 
reach their destination, but many unnecessary messages (i.e. notifications that do not 
have consumers) are exchanged among brokers. The main advantage of flooding is its 
simplicity and that subscriptions become effective instantly since every notification 
is processed by every broker anyway. 

An alternative to flooding is filter-based routing. It depends on routing tables that 
are maintained in the brokers and contain link-subscription pairs specifying in which 
direction matching subscriptions have to be forwarded. The table entries are updated 
by sending new and canceled subscriptions through the broker network. Different 
flavors of filter-based routing exist. Simple routing assumes that each broker has global 
knowledge about all active subscriptions. It minimizes the amount of notification 
traffic, but the routing tables may grow excessively. Moreover, every (un)subscription 
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has to be processed by every broker, resulting in a high filter forwarding overhead if 
subscriptions change frequently. 

Our experiences have shown that in large-scale systems, more advanced content- 
based routing algorithms must be applied [73]. Those algorithms exploit commonali- 
ties among subscriptions in order to reduce routing table sizes message overhead. We 
have investigated three of them: identity-based routing, covering-based routing [21], 
and merging-based routing [72]. Identity-based routing avoids forwarding of sub- 
scriptions that match identical sets of notifications. Covering-based routing avoids 
forwarding of those subscriptions that only accept a subset of notifications matched 
by a formerly forwarded subscription. Note that this implies that it might be nec- 
essary to forward some of the covered subscriptions along with the unsubscription 
if a subscription is canceled. Merging-based routing goes even further. In this case, 
each broker can merge existing routing entries to a broader subscription, i.e. the bro- 
ker creates new covers. We have implemented a merging-based algorithm on top of 
covering-based routing [7 1 ]. In this algorithm, each broker can replace routing entries 
that refer to the same destination by a single one whose filter covers all filters of the 
merged routing entries. The merged entries are then removed from the routing table, 
and the generated merger is added instead and forwarded like a normal subscription. 
Similarly, the merger is removed if there is an unsubscription for a constituting part 
of the merged filter or if a subscription arrives that covers a part or the whole merger. 

Advertisements can be used as an additional mechanism to further optimize 
content-based routing. They are filters that are issued (and canceled) by producers to 
indicate (and revoke) their intention to publish certain kinds of notifications. If ad- 
vertisements are used, it is sufficient to forward subscriptions only into those subnets 
of the broker network in which a producer has issued an overlapping advertisement, 
i.e. where matching notifications can be produced. If a new advertisement is issued, 
overlapping subscriptions are forwarded appropriately. Similarly, if an advertisement 
is revoked, it is forwarded and remote subscriptions that can no longer be serviced 
are dropped. Advertisements can be combined with all routing algorithms discussed 
above. 

Self-stabilization of broker networks. Being able to formally reason about the 
correctness of a system is an often-neglected prerequisite for avoiding bugs and mis- 
conceptions. For Dream a formalization of the desired system semantics is used 
to evaluate the routing strategies and their implementation [45, 71]. Based on these 
formal semantics it was also easier to incorporate and validate a very strong fault- 
tolerance property into the notification service: self-stabilization. 

Self-stabilization, as introduced by Dijkstra [37], states that a system being in 
an arbitrary state is guaranteed to eventually arrive at a legitimate state, i.e. a state 
starting from which it offers its service correctly. The arbitrary initial state models the 
effect of an arbitrary transient fault. Therefore, self-stabilization is generally regarded 
as a very strong fault-tolerance property. A self-stabilizing publish/subscribe system 
is guaranteed to resatisfy its specification in a bounded number of steps as long as the 
broker topology remains connected and the programs of the surviving brokers are not 
corrupted. 
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Self-stabilization in the broker network is realized by discarding broken and out- 
dated information about neighbors. This is accomplished by the use of leases. A node 
must renew its subscription to maintain it in the network. Since the process of lease 
renewal is idempotent, multiple renewals do not affect the functioning of the system 
and it is enough to renew the lease any time before it expires. A lease renewal just 
updates the timestamp for the lease expiration time that is stored by the brokers with 
each entry. If filter merging is performed, the resulting routing entries must be re- 
newed, too. To clean up the effects of internal transient faults, brokers validate their 
routing tables periodically to remove entries with expired leases. Transient failures 
of network links are not masked by this approach, and lost notihcations are not auto- 
matically retransmitted. However, the approach using leases guarantees that transient 
faults do not upset system operation longer than necessary. In this sense, the system 
infrastructure can be regarded as self-healing. 

The timing conditions for lease renewal depend on the link delay and the network 
diameter, i.e. the time needed to process and forward a subscription message and the 
number of links that must be traversed, respectively. The leasing period is the time for 
which a lease is granted, and determines the stabilization time needed to recover from 
an error. There is an obvious trade-off between these values in that more accurate 
behavior demands more control messages and increases the overhead. The system 
has been designed to adapt leasing periods to changing network characteristics. For 
this, the self-stabilization methodology can be applied again. 

3.2 Concept-Based Layer 

To express subscriptions, consumers need to know about the content of the events and 
messages that are being exchanged. This means that consumers must know details 
about the representation and assumed semantics of message content. Notification 
services at best specify message content by means of Interface Dehnition Language 
or no explicit specification is made at all. Thus, in the best case, only the data structure 
of the notification content is specified while leaving required information about data 
semantics implicit. This reflects a low level of support for event consumers that based 
on this scarce information must express their interest (subscriptions) without having a 
concrete definition of the meaning of messages assumed by their producers. Without 
this kind of information event producers and consumers are expected to fully comply 
with implicit assumptions made by participants. 

The approach taken here tries to solve this problem by providing a concept- 
based layer on top of the delivery mechanism. This layer provides a higher level of 
abstraction in order to express subscription patterns and to publish events with the 
necessary information to support their correct interpretation outside the producers’ 
boundaries. 

Representing events. Events are represented using the MIX model (Metadata 
based Integration model for data eXchange) [11, 12]. MIX is a self-describing data 
model since information about the structure and semantics of the data is given as part 
of the data itself. It refers to concepts from a domain-specific ontology to enable the 
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semantically correct interpretation of event content, and supports an explicit descrip- 
tion of the underlying interpretation context in the form of additional metadata. In 
other words, the underlying ontology defines the set of concepts that are available to 
describe data and metadata from a given domain. 

In our infrastructure ontologies are organized in three categories [28]: 

• The basic representation ontology contains the basic numeric and character data 
types, URL, currency, date, time, and physical dimensions. The representation 
ontology contains the necessary definitions for (un)marshaling. 

• The infrastructure-specific ontology contains events (primitive, temporal, com- 
posite, etc.), notifications, and policies, such as consumption modes or lifetimes of 
events and notifications. These are the basic concepts of an event-based distributed 
infrastructure. 

• The domain-specific ontologies contain the concepts for the various application 
domains, for example, auctions, car-specific services, or air traffic control. Some 
detail on these application domains is given in Sect. 4. 

Events from heterogeneous sources can be integrated by converting them to the 
target context required by the respective consumer. This can be done by applying 
conversion functions that may include the calculation of a simple arithmetic function, 
a database access, or the invocation of an external service. Conversion functions can 
be specified in the underlying ontology if they are domain-specific and application- 
independent. Application-specific or service-specific conversion functions may be 
defined and stored in an application-specific conversion library and will overwrite 
those given in the ontology. 

Concept-based addressing. Since events are represented with concepts of the 
ontology, we can provide a high-level subscription specification. Consumers define 
their subscription patterns by also referring to the underlying ontology, which we call 
concept-based addressing. Subscriptions include the possibility of expressing con- 
sumers’ interests using local conventions for currency, date-time format, system of 
units, etc. In this way, consumers do not need to take care of proprietary represen- 
tations and all participants use a common set of concepts to express their interests. 
Moreover, event consumers are allowed to express their interests without previously 
knowing the assumptions made by event producers. This means that one producer can 
send events that contain prices expressed in USD while other producers can express 
prices in EUR. Consumers of these events simply need to specify at subscription 
time the context (in this case, the currency) in which they want to get the content of 
events. This is done by automatically applying the respective conversion functions to 
events before they are passed to consumers. Additionally, event consumers can bene- 
fit from the ontology and their relationships, e.g. generalization/specialization. They 
can use abstract concepts for specifying their subscriptions and receive instances of 
specializations of the abstract concept. 
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3.3 Event Aggregation 

Events can be either primitive or composite. In most practical situations primitive 
events, e.g. events detected by basic sensors or produced by applications, must be 
combined. Usually, this composition or aggregation relies on an event algebra that may 
include operators for sequence, disjunction, conjunction, etc. Existing event algebras 
were developed for centralized systems and depend on the ability to determine the 
order of occurrence of events [101]. 

However, these event algebras and consumption policies depend on a total order 
of events and are based on point-based timestamps of a single central clock. These 
assumptions are invalidated by the inherent characteristics of distributed and het- 
erogeneous environments. Exact knowledge of event occurrence as a point on the 
timeline ignores the effects of granularity and indeterminacy of time instants. As a 
matter of fact, granularity and indeterminacy of event occurrence time are two sides of 
the same coin. The timestamp granularity might reflect the inaccuracy of clocks and 
time measurements [77], as well as the inaccuracy of event observation - think of a 
polling event detector running once an hour. A coarse granular event occurrence time 
might be chosen on purpose, because in the universe of discourse a finer granularity is 
not appropriate. For example, the event could be associated with an activity that itself 
has a duration but this duration is not of interest. In that case, the atomicity of an event 
is the result of an abstraction. As another example, consider planning and scheduling 
of activities, which is best modeled at an appropriate time granularity related to the 
heartbeat of the process. In typical supply chain management (SCM) scenarios for 
example, events are recorded at the granularity of calendar day, and only in some 
cases down to hours and minutes. 

In all cases, the event occurrence time must be considered to be indeterminate 
to some extent. As a consequence, time indeterminacy must be reflected in the time 
model and explicitly recognized and reported when composing events in distributed 
and heterogeneous systems. Three factors are crucial in a generic event composition 
service: ( 1 ) the proper interpretation of time, (2) the adoption of partial order of events, 
and (3) the consideration of transmission delays between producers and consumers 
of events. 

The first point is basically related to timestamping events. Elere, timestamps are 
represented with accuracy intervals with reliable error bounds that reflect the inde- 
terminacy of occurrence time, imposed by timestamp granularity and inaccuracy of 
time measurements [63]. In our infrastructure an abstract timestamp concept is defined 
and particular timestamp representations can be specialized for different scenarios and 
environments according to the adopted time model. 

In regard to the second point, we adopted a partial order of events. Consequently, 
correlation methods include the possibility of throwing an exception (e.g. CannotDe- 
cide) in order to announce such an uncertainty when comparing events. In this way, 
the underlying infrastructure is responsible for announcing an ambiguous situation to 
a higher level of decision, allowing the use of application semantics for the resolution 
[28]. In this approach, user-defined or predefined policies can be configured in order 
to handle these situations. 
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Third and finally, we handle transmission delays and network failures by using a 
combination of a window scheme with a heartbeat protocol. The window mechanism 
is used to separate the history of events into stable past and unstable past and present 
that are still subject to change. For composition purposes only events in the stable 
past are considered. With all this, it can be guaranteed in all cases that: (a) situations 
of uncertain timestamp order are detected and the action taken is exposed and well 
defined, and (b) events are not erroneously ordered. 

The infrastructure of the event aggregation service is based on the principles of 
components and containers. Containers control the event aggregation process, while 
components define the event operator logic. As mentioned before, the aggregation ser- 
vice is treated like any other event consumer that can subscribe to events; it aggregates 
them and finally publishes the aggregated event. The handling of time indeterminacy 
and network delays are encapsulated in such a container. 

3.4 Reactive Functionality 

An event-based system depends on the appropriate reaction to events. Because we 
are targeting open environments, the reactive components must be able to interpret 
events originating from heterogeneous sources. Therefore, the context information 
presented in Sect. 3.2 is not only needed for event composition and notification, but 
also for interpretation of events and their parameters by the components reacting to 
them. 

In Dream the traditional processing of event-condition-action (ECA) rules is 
decomposed into its elementary and autonomous parts [29]. These parts are responsi- 
ble for event aggregation, condition evaluation, and action execution. The processing 
of rules is then realized as a composition of these elementary services on a per-rule 
basis. This composition forms a chain of services that are in charge of processing the 
rule in question. These elementary services interact among them based on the noti- 
fication service. As mentioned before, the reactive service is treated like any other 
event consumer that can subscribe to events. When events of interest (i.e. those that 
trigger rules) are notified, the corresponding rule processing chain is automatically 
activated. Elementary services (i.e. action execution) that interact with external sys- 
tems or services use plug-ins for this purpose. Besides that, plug-ins are responsible 
for maintaining the semantic target context of the system they interact with, making 
possible the meaningful exchange of data. 

On the foundations of an ontology-based infrastructure, a reactive functionality 
service was developed that provides the following benefits: services interact using 
an appropriate vocabulary at a semantic level, events from different sources are sig- 
naled using common terms and additional contextual information, and rule definition 
languages can be tailored for different domains using a conceptual representation, 
providing end-users the most appropriate way to define rules. This conceptual rep- 
resentation enables the use of a ‘generic’ reactive functionality service for different 
domains, making the underlying service independent from the rule specification. For 
instance, this service is used in the context of online meta-auctions as well as the 
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Internet-enabled car (see Sect. 4). Details related to the reactive functionality service 
can be found in [28]. 

3.5 Notifications and Transactions 

In the event-based architectural style the event producer is decoupled from the event 
consumer through the mediator. Therefore, any transaction concept in an event-based 
system must include the mediator. On the other hand, applications will be implemented 
in some (object-oriented) programming language. Object transactions, as provided, 
for example, by CORBA in the OTS, are based on a synchronous, one-to-one re- 
quest/reply interaction model that introduces a tight coupling among components. 
The challenge is therefore to combine notifications with conventional transactional 
object requests [64] into middleware-mediated transactions (MMTs) [65 1. MMTs ex- 
tend the atomicity sphere of transactional object requests to include mediators and/or 
final recipients of notifications. To properly understand MMTs and their benehts, 
we briefly describe below the basic issues of component connection, interaction, and 
reliability. 

The topology of interacting components may be fixed or variable and could be 1 : 1 , 
1 :n, or n:m. Depending on the knowledge of the counterpart, the binding of producer 
to consumer may be reference-based (at least one party has an exact reference to the 
other) or mediator-based (parties have no direct reference to each other but interact 
through the mediator based on subjects, topics, content, or concepts). 

We may consider the life-cycle dependencies between interacting components. 
The interaction model may not require the components to be available at the same 
time. This means that components can execute as time-independent. If components 
must be available at the same time in order to interact, then they are time-dependent. 
Time-independence is a major aspect of loose coupling in addition to mediator-based 
interactions. 

The synchronicity of interactions describes the synchronization between com- 
ponents and whether they block while waiting for completion of the interaction. We 
distinguish synchronous^ asynchronous, or deferred synchronous behavior. 

The delivery guarantees for notifications may be best-effort, at-most-once, at- 
least-once or exactly-once. The first two are unreliable, while the last two are reliable. 
In addition to delivery we must consider the coupling to the execution of reactions. 
The processing of the subscriber may be coupled best effort or atomic transactional ly 
coupled. In case there is a coupling between execution of producer, subscriber, and 
mediator, the recovery from situations of failures could be forward (outgoing) or 
backward (incoming) from the point of view of the publishing transaction. 

To illustrate the differences among well-known mechanisms we consider object- 
oriented communication and transactions and traditional publish/subscribe. For com- 
mon remote method invocation styles, such as in CORBA and J2EE, the topology 
is fixed to 1:1 connections and bindings are reference-based. Also, components are 
time-dependent on each other and invocations are typically synchronous. As there is 
no mediator, transactions either group the initiator (client) and the responder (server) 
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of interactions into a single atomicity sphere, or the execution of initiator and re- 
sponder is carried out in independent transaction contexts. There is no middleware 
support for message-based recovery at the client. As a consequence, forward recov- 
ery after client failure must be dealt with at the application level, and guaranteeing 
exactly-once execution - from the client’s point of view - is a tedious task. 

Traditional publish/subscribe systems provide a more flexible and loose coupling, 
as they support variable n:m topologies with time-independent interactions via a 
mediator. However, transactional delivery is restricted to the mediator, and subscribers 
are restricted to transactional consumption of the notifications. There is no means for 
transactionally coupling with respect to the contexts of publisher and subscriber. 

In order to integrate producers, mediators, and subscribers, a more flexible trans- 
actional framework is needed. This framework must provide the means to couple 
the visibility of event notifications to the boundaries of transaction spheres and the 
success or failure of (parts of) a transaction. It must also describe the transactional 
context in which the consumer should execute its actions. It must specify the depen- 
dencies between the triggering and the triggered transactions, dynamically spanning 
a tree of interdependent transactional activities. 

Table 2 illustrates the possible options for coupling event producers, mediators, 
and recipients of notifications. With immediate visibility, events are visible to con- 
sumers as soon as they arrive at the consumer’s site and are independent of the outcome 
of the triggering transaction. On commit (on abort) visibility specifies that a consumer 
may only be notified of the event if the transaction has committed (aborted). Deferred 
visibility requires that the consumer be notified as soon as the producer starts commit 
processing. 





Modes 


Visibility 


Immediate, on commit, on abort, deferred 


Transaction context 


None, shared, separate 


Forward dependency 


None, commit, abort 


Backward dependency 


None, vital, mark-rollback 


Production 


Transactional, independent 


Consumption 


On delivery, on return, atomic, explicit 



Table 2. Transaction framework provided couplings 



A commit (abort) forward dependency specifies that the triggered reaction only 
commits if the triggering transaction commits (aborts). Abort forward dependencies 
are a powerful concept to realize compensations and to enable recovery of long running 
processes. 

A backward dependency constrains the commit of the triggering transaction. If 
the reaction is vitally coupled, the triggering transaction may only commit if the 
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triggered transaction was executed successfully. If the consumer is coupled in mark- 
rollback mode, the triggering transaction is independent of the triggered transaction’s 
commit/abort, but the consumer may explicitly mark the producer’s transaction as 
rollback-only. Both backward dependencies imply that a failure to deliver the event 
will cause the triggering transaction to abort. 

If the reaction is coupled in shared mode, it will execute on behalf of the triggering 
transaction. Of course, this implies a forward and a backward dependency, which is 
just the semantics of spheres of atomicity. Otherwise, the reaction is executed in its 
own atomicity sphere, i.e. separate top and the commit/abort dependencies to the 
triggering transaction can be established as described above. 

Once an event has been consumed, the notification is considered as delivered 
and will not be replayed in case the consumer crashes and subsequently restarts. 
The consumption modes allow a loose or tight coupling of event consumption to the 
consumer’s execution context and its transaction boundary. We have implemented the 
above framework in the X^TS prototype [64]. It is discussed in Sect. 4 with the other 
prototypes. 

3.6 Scopes 

Despite the numerous advantages offered by the loose coupling of event-based inter- 
action, a number of drawbacks arise from the new degrees of freedom. Event systems 
are characterized by a flat design space in which subscriptions are matched against all 
published notifications without discriminating producers. This makes event systems 
difficult to manage. A generic mechanism is needed to control the visibility of events, 
e.g. for security reasons and for structuring system components, extending visibility 
beyond the transactional aspects presented in Sect. 3.5. 

Scopes [44] allow system engineers to exert explicit control on the event-based 
interaction; it is a functionality orthogonal to the transaction mechanism that stretches 
across the different layers of the Dream architecture (Fig. 1 ). The following examples 
illustrate the kinds of explicit control offered. In order to overcome the flat design 
space of event systems, scopes offer interfaces that limit the distribution of published 
notifications. A scope bundles several producers and consumers, and it limits the 
visibility of events in the sense that notifications are delivered to consumers within the 
same scope but are a priori invisible elsewhere. According to an assigned interface a 
scope may forward internal notifications to the outside, and vice versa. It encapsulates 
the composed producers and consumers and may itself be a member of other scopes, 
thus creating new clients of the notification service as long as the resulting graph is 
acyclic [45]. The achieved information hiding may be used to abstract from details 
of application structure. 

Ontologies are used to map notifications between producers and consumers of 
different application contexts. However, context is typically not identified with ar- 
bitrary single producers or consumers, but instead characterizes different (parts of) 
applications that are to interact at run time. Context descriptions can be bound to 
scopes, which bundle coherent groups of cooperating clients and share a common 
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application context. For example, a scope could restrict visibility to trade-event no- 
tifications originating from NASDAQ. The scope could have an associated context 
’US-exchange’ that defines the currency, the valid fractions in a quote, the date and 
time formats, etc. 

Scopes are also used to exert a finer control of who is going to receive a given 
notification. A typical example for such a delivery policy is a 1-of-n delivery to 
only one out of a set of possible consumers. Note that, from the producer’s and 
the consumer’s points of view, event-based semantics are maintained, and only the 
interaction within a specific scope is to be refined. Delivery policies bound to a scope 
specify the refined semantics of delivery in this scope. 

Different aspects of controlling visibility of events are addressed in a number of 
existing products and research contributions, ranging from administrative domains 
[55] to full database access control [82]. However, prior to proposing scopes we were 
missing an approach that is orthogonal to the other aspects of Dream. We see scopes 
as the means by which system administrators and application developers can con- 
figure an event-based system. Scopes offer an abstraction to identify structure and 
to bind organization and control of routing algorithms, heterogeneity support, and 
transactional behavior to the application structure. They delimit application function- 
ality and contexts, controlling side effects and associating ontologies at well-defined 
points in the system. This is of particular importance as platforms of the future must be 
configurable not only at deployment time but also once an application is in operation. 



4 Proof-of-Concept Systems 

In this section we present prototypical implementations that illustrate the concepts 
discussed above. 

4.1 Rebeca 

Rebeca (Rebeca Event-Based Electronic Commerce Architecture) [45, 70] is a 
content-based notification service that implements the event notification and routing 
described above and does not rely on only a single routing algorithm, but imple- 
ments all the algorithms presented in Sect. 3.1. Scopes are implemented on top of 
Rebeca. Several options exist that differ in the degree of distribution, flexibility to 
evolve, and the necessary management overhead. A completely distributed solution 
divides the existing routing tables into scope-specific tables and uses the plain routing 
mechanisms for intrascope delivery. Cross-scope forwarding and the application of 
interfaces and context mappings are handled when notifications are transferred be- 
tween routing tables. A number of alternatives are available here: scope crossing may 
be centralized to enforce some security policy, to audit traffic, or to bridge specialized 
implementations of notification delivery. On the other hand, single scopes may be 
realized by a centralized notification broker, offering a finer control of notification 
forwarding and delivery policies. 
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Measurements of the characteristics of the routing algorithms were conducted 
with the help of a stock trading application that processed real data feeds taken from 
the Frankfurt stock exchange [731. The results clearly show the beneficial effects of 
using advanced routing algorithms in the Rebeca notification service. 

4.2 X^TS 

X^TS integrates distributed object transactions with publish/subscribe systems [64] 
and is a prototype for the MMT concept in Dream. X^TS supports the full range 
of object transaction features, such as indirect context management, implicit context 
propagation, and interposition for and integration with X/Open XA resources such as 
RDBMS and MOM resource managers. The prototype supports a push-based interface 
with one-at-a-time notifications. It assumes that events are instances of types and that 
subscriptions may refer to specific types and to patterns of events. Subscription to 
patterns of events and coupling modes are imposed by the consumer by conhguring 
the service proxy. 

The X'^TS prototype implementation currently supports the following middleware- 
mediated transaction (MMT) features: 

• Deferred, on abort and on commit visibility. 

• Checked transactions to support forward couplings and vital backward dependen- 
cies. 

• Backward processing dependencies with the possibility to dehne groups of sub- 
scribers to be vital. 

• Production policy is nontransactional but can be explicitly programmed as trans- 
actional. 

• Consumption policies are atomic, on delivery, on return, explicit. 

• X'^TS manages transactions at the consumer side. The consumer may provide 
its own transaction context, select a shared context or let X'^TS create a new 
transaction for each notihcation. Grouping of notihcations in one transaction is 
possible through the definition of a composite event. 

Reliable, exactly-once delivery and recoverable processing of events is realized 
in a straightforward combination of producer at-least-once and consumer-at-most- 
once strategy. The basic idea is as follows. The consumer site uses a persistent and 
transactional log, which keeps track of the identifiers of processed notifications. Ar- 
riving notifications are only delivered if the identifier is not found in the log. Logging 
the identifier is atomically executed as part of the consumer’s unit of work, and on 
successful completion thereof an acknowledgment is returned to the publisher. The 
publisher keeps on resending notifications until the transmission is acknowledged 
by each subscriber. X^TS allows subscribers to the same event to specify different 
couplings. While one subscriber may react on commit of the triggering transaction, 
the other may need to react as soon as possible. 

The realization of visibilities and dependencies is basically achieved by sending 
events about transaction status changes, and the propagation of the publisher’s transac- 
tion context within the notification message. Thereby, events need only to be published 
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once. At the consumer site, a built-in event composition enforces the visibilities and 
dependencies. Detection of event patterns is realized through pluggable event com- 
positors. The application of these concepts to multilevel transaction services, which 
encompass activities at the process level, is considered to be straightforward. 

4.3 Meta-Auctions 

Auctions are a popular trading mechanism. The advent of auction sites on the In- 
ternet, such as eBay or Yahoo, has popularized the auction paradigm and has made 
it accessible to a broad public that can trade practically anything in a consumer to 
consumer interaction. However, the proliferation of sites makes life more difficult for 
the buyer. Consider the case of a collector. With the current auction sites, she has 
to manually search for the item of interest, possibly visiting more than one auction 
site. If successful, she might end up being engaged in different auctions at multiple 
auction sites. There are two obvious shortcomings to this approach: first, the user 
must poll for new information and might miss the window of opportunity, and sec- 
ond, the user must handle different auction sites with different category setups and 
different handlings. This motivates the need for the meta-auction broker [13], which 
provides a unified view of different auction sites and services for category browsing, 
item search, auction participation and tracking (Fig. 2). 

Notifications about events, such as the placement of a highest bid, and their timely 
delivery represent valuable information. Propagation of events leads to a useful and 
efficient nonpolling realization of an auction tracking service. Therefore, publish/- 
subscribe as an additional interaction paradigm is needed for disseminating process- 
related information efficiently. Events related to the auction process are disseminated 
using the concept-based notification service presented in this paper. This way, pub- 
lishers and subscribers use a common semantic level of subscription. 

Each site participating in the meta-auction system provides information about 
items and the auction process, but does not share a global data schema nor may 
we assume a global schema for notifications. Today, the exact meaning of terms, 
entities, and notifications used by different auction sites is still left implicit. To enable 
the brokering between different participating auction sites, the precise understanding 
of the terms used by each site is needed and should be made explicit through a 
domain-specific ontology. We introduced an ontology-based infrastructure for explicit 
metadata management on top of which the meta-auction service can be realized and 
the mappings through which the domain-specific ontologies can be combined. 

The auction process itself can be defined using state charts. Since they are event- 
driven, they can be easily implemented with ECA rules. Different sets of rules can 
describe different types of auction processes (ascending, reverse, dutch, etc.) [30] . 

To track an item of interest during an auction process, e.g. to detect that another 
bidder has reached a highest bid or that the deadline of an auction is approaching, 
an agent can be used. Bidders can benefit from the reactive service to program their 
own agents. In contrast to current agent bidders that are owned, controlled, and im- 
plemented by the auction house, these agents can react to happenings of the auction 
process according to the bidders’ strategy. 
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Fig. 2. Meta-auction architecture 



4.4 Internet-Enabled Car 

Similar to other pervasive computing environments, cars will see a convergence of 
Internet, multimedia, wireless connectivity, consumer devices, and automotive elec- 
tronics. Wireless links to the outside world open up a wide range of telematics appli- 
cations. Automotive systems are no longer limited to information located on-board, 
but can benefit from a remote network and service infrastructure. 

Consider the scenario where vehicles, persons, and devices have a Web presence 
(or portal). Within this scenario new possibilities emerge, e.g. the adjustment of in- 
struments according to personal preferences, favorite news channels, sports, music, 
or access to one’s e-mail and calendar through the portals. Through the portals this 
can be made independent of a particular car and could be applied to any rental car. 
But not only instruments can be adjusted, services can be personalized too. Services 
such as “find and set the route to the next gas station", or “book an appointment to 
change oil" can take into account a company’s, and/or a driver’s preferences. The 
portals are enhanced with the reactive functionality service in order to react to events 
of interest according to user preferences. Preferences are stored and managed by the 
portal manager. 

Vehicles are equipped with a GPS receiver and a box. This box plays the role of 
a mediator between the vehicle itself and the external world. It can access a vehicle's 
electronic and diagnostic interfaces (like interfaces J 1 850, ODB-II), and it is respon- 
sible for announcing status changes to its portal. The portal manager can react to them 
by using the reactive functionality service (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. An Internet-enabled car 



A prototype [31] was developed in conjunction with industry to show the reaction 
of a personalized car to different situations based on a set of user-defined rules. 
Implemented services include: 

Adjustment of instruments: When the driver gets into the car all her preferences 
(preferred language, units used for temperature, distance and velocity, format of date/- 
time, radio stations, music preferences, etc.) are automatically loaded. The driver’s 
identity is detected (e.g. smartkey) when getting into the car, and the car’s box com- 
municates this event to its portal. As a reaction, a rule is fired that reads the driver’s 
preferences and contacts the box to set/load them into the car’s instruments. 

Low fuel: A sensor signals this event, and a location service is invoked to find 
the next gas station, considering current geographical position, destination, and the 
preferred vendor. 

Driving to work: A commuter gets into the car on a workday and the current time 
is between 8:00 am-9:00 am. As a reaction the best route to work avoiding traffic 
jams is offered and passed to the navigation service; today’s scheduled meetings are 
reviewed; company news and other personalized news are obtained; and e-mails can 
be read. Because drivers should concentrate on driving, all this information is read 
out by using a text-to-speech service. 



5 Conclusions and Future Work 

We have shown the main properties that we expect a reactive event-based middleware 
platform to exhibit: 

• event detection and composition/aggregation mechanisms in a highly distributed 
environment 

• robust and scalable event notification that exploits a variety of filter placement 
and self-stabilization strategies 
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• content-based notification to formulate powerful filters 

• concept-based notification to extend content-based filtering to heterogeneous en- 
vironments 

• middleware-mediated transactions that integrate notifications and transactions 
with well-defined semantics for visibility, life-cycle dependencies, synchronic- 
ity, delivery, and recovery dependencies 

• configuration and administration primitives, such as scopes, for both deployment 
and run-time configurability, as well as attachment and administration of policies. 

The complete set of requirements for the wide spectrum of potential applications 
cannot be anticipated. In addition, experience has shown that generic platforms can 
only cover a certain percentage of the business semantics. Therefore, we believe that 
two conditions must be clearly fulfilled by the Dream platform. First, no false claims 
should be made. That is, if the semantics cannot be clearly defined, the middleware 
should not give a false sense of security to the user, and rather let the application 
developer compensate based on application semantics. Second, the configurability of 
event-based platforms must be guaranteed. 

We have developed both the necessary concepts and prototype solutions for in- 
dividual parts of such a system. The results have been published individually. In this 
paper we presented a system overview that describes how the parts interact. We are 
in the process of reengineering the platform to eliminate the gaps and inconsistencies 
that are typical when integrating several theses. 
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Personalized Access to the Web 




Introduction 



Access to the Web may be from a variety of devices and user interfaces, by different 
users at different locations and times, and for varying purposes. This chapter explores 
techniques for adapting Web information to the mode of access to it and to the user’s 
specific requirements and preferences. 

Chapter 15 begins with a survey of architectures for adaptive hypermedia (AH). 
Cannataro and Pugliese identify the three kinds of models that are relevant to AH 
systems: models of the application domain, models of users (also known as profiles), 
and models of adaption of domain models to user models. They identify three main 
aspects of adaptive functionality in AH systems - content adaption, link adaption, 
and presentation adaption. They describe some key existing AH architectures and 
systems, including a discussion of AH systems in mobile environments, before going 
on to describe in greater detail a specific XML-based AH architecture called XAHM. 

XAHM encompasses all three forms of adaption: content, link, and presentation. 
Data sources and possible presentations are described using XML. The author of 
a hypermedia defines a logical graph structure for the hypermedia, assigning for 
each user profile a traversal probability to each arc of the hypermedia. A simulation 
tool is provided that can animate the hypermedia with respect to each user profile, 
allowing authors to modify the hypermedia or the profile. At run time, users’ browsing 
behaviour is monitored in order to find the best match for each user from the set of 
profiles. One of the open problems discussed is development of AH techniques and 
systems which can adapt to applications, as opposed to just human users, accessing the 
hypermedia. Another important direction of further research is the synergy between 
adaptive hypermedia and Web services. 

In their chapter, Cannataro and Pugliese identify three major applications for 
AH systems: on-line information systems, information retrieval, and educational hy- 
permedia. The theme of educational hypermedia is continued in Chapter 1 6, which 
discusses adaptive Web-based educational hypermedia. De Bra et al. start by dis- 
cussing how the advent of the Web is beginning to make possible learning that can 
take place ‘anyplace, anytime, anyhow’. The Internet itself is providing the ‘any- 
place, anytime’ aspects, while adaptive educational hypermedia (AEH) systems aim 
to provide the ‘anyhow’. In particular, AEH systems provide adaption in three ways 
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for different learners: learning content (tailored to individual learners’ current levels 
of knowledge), connectivity between fragments of content (allowing different navi- 
gation pathways through it for different learners) and learning culture (allowing for 
different styles of learning). 

The authors discuss the technical requirements and architecture of AEH systems. 
They also identify and discuss the three kinds of models that are relevant to adaptive 
hypermedia - user models, domain models, and adaption models - but in this case 
specifically in the context of educational hypermedia. They describe the techniques 
used for these models in some major AEH systems. The authors then go on to describe 
a particular AEH architecture called AHA! in which event-condition-action rules 
are used to encode the adaption of user models, links, and content as users navigate 
through the hypermedia. They end by describing recent research into collaborative 
and incremental authoring of adaptive hypermedia, and into the use of ontologies to 
allow standardisation, validation, and sharing of knowledge about learning resources 
and users. The authors also note that the emerging metadata standards for learning 
objects (e.g., IEEE LOM, IMS, SCORM) are also likely to provide a way forward to 
better interoperability of AEH systems. 

Chapter 17 picks up another of the themes from Chapter 15, namely AH systems 
in mobile environments, and examines techniques for personalising presentation in 
the face of the physical constraints of PDAs and mobile phones. Smyth and Cotter 
begin with a review of the technologies making up the mobile Internet. They observe 
that the hierarchical menu structure of typical mobile portals results in users having 
to spend a significant proportion of their time navigating through the menu structure 
(navigation time), as opposed to interacting with actual content (content time), which 
is their primary goal. 

Smyth and Cotter present a predictive model for a user’s navigation effort, the 
click-distance model, which is based on the number of ‘navigation steps’ needed to 
reach a specific item of content from a portal’s home page. They argue that click- 
distance should be reduced by adapting the menu structure of a mobile portal to the 
needs of individual users, so that content of interest to a particular user is ‘promoted’ 
up the menu hierarchy. Their personalisation technique is based on a probabilistic 
model of user navigation preferences that can be used to predict the likelihood that 
some menu option o will be selected given knowledge of the user’s prior selections 
and present position rn in the menu hierarchy. The options o may be either directly or 
indirectly accessible from m, and when a user arrives at a menu rn this probabilistic 
information is used to promote to rn the user’s k most likely next options from deeper 
within the menu hierarchy (the size of k being limited by the menu size). Moreover, 
within menu rn, options are listed in descending order of their access probability. 

The authors’ empirical analysis of some live user interactions with mobile portals 
over a period of several weeks shows that this kind of personalisation can achieve a 
significant reduction in click-distance, coupled with a significant increase in content 
time. Open research problems include refining the user model to include additional 
parameters such as recency of access and time of day, and allowing multiple models 
of users since a user may access a mobile portal in different roles, e.g., for business 
and for leisure. 
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Chapters 15-17 discuss prediction of user behaviour and adaption of Web content 
in a specific hypermedia application or portal. Chapter 18 concludes this section, 
and the book, by exploring techniques for learning and predicting users’ browsing 
behaviour in the Web as a whole. In particular, the chapter discusses techniques 
for building user models that will allow prediction of the nth Web page that a user 
will request given knowledge of his/her previous n — 1 page requests, for some 
n. Such predictions can be used for optimising both Web server and Web browser 
performance by allowing prefetching and caching of Web pages, and also for making 
recommendations to users. 

Davison begins with a review of the main issues and approaches to learning and 
predicting Web request patterns and describes several prediction algorithms that have 
been proposed. He discusses the three main types of workload model - proxy, client 
and server - to which prediction of Web requests can be applied, and describes six 
datasets containing Web request traces of each type. These datasets are then used to 
evaluate the predictive accuracy of a particular experimental prediction system that 
employs Markov-based probabilistic techniques. The empirical evaluation of this 
system examines the effect on predictive accuracy of increasing model parameters 
such as the number of predictions being made (i.e., the number of possible next 
actions), the value of n, and the size of the prediction window (i.e., how many user 
requests ahead are being predicted). A general conclusion is that larger models can 
outperform simpler ones. 

Davison observes that changes in the Web content are likely to result in changes in 
users’ Web request streams, and thus in building models of users’ browsing behaviour 
emphasis should be put on recent browsing activity in order for the models to adapt to 
changes. One of the open research questions he identifies is the need for a more detailed 
investigation of the trade-off between the complexity and space cost of prediction 
models on the one hand and their predictive accuracy on the other. 
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Summary. This chapter surveys and summarizes architectures and models for Adaptive Hy- 
permedia (AH), discussing the main issues that arise and the commonly used techniques for 
adaption. An overview of some existing architectures and systems is given. We then focus 
in greater detail on one particular architecture, the XML Adaptive Hypermedia Model. We 
conclude with a summary and an attempt to foresee future directions in AH systems. 



1 Introduction 

Adaptive Hypermedia (AH) is a relatively young research area where the concepts of 
user modeling and (Web-based) hypermedia are combined to build systems capable 
to adapt themselves, in a proactive or reactive way, to different users’ characteristics. 
In fact, the personalization of presentations and contents, i.e. their adaptation to users’ 
requirements and goals, is becoming a major requirement in recent Web systems. The 
need for adaptation arises from different aspects of the interaction between users and 
hypermedia systems: (i) users to be dealt with are increasingly heterogeneous due 
to different interests and goals, world-wide deployment of information and services, 
etc.; (ii) hypermedia systems must be made accessible from different users’ terminals, 
which can differ not only at the software level (browsing and elaboration capabilities) 
but also in terms of ergonomic interfaces (scroll buttons, voice commands, etc.) and 
kinds of network; (iii) finally, as a result of the rapid evolution of the applications 
in this field, AH models and architectures must be able to support new technologies, 
media, devices, kinds of applications, and application-to-application protocols. 

The goals of this chapter are to survey and summarize AH architectures and mod- 
els, discussing their main issues, and to describe their main components and operations 
through the XML Adaptive Hypermedia Model (XAHM), an XML-based AH model 
and architecture. The rest of the chapter is organized as follows. Section 2 addresses 
the main requirements of AH systems, describes their main components and the basic 
information that such components exchange, and outlines the most commonly used 
techniques for adaptation. Section 3 gives an overview of some existing AH archi- 
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lectures and systems. Sections 4 and 5 describe XAHM and its software architecture. 
Finally, Section 6 summarizes the chapter and attempts to foresee future directions 
in AH systems. 



2 Requirements and Architectures of Adaptive Hypermedia 
Systems 

After presenting some basic terminology and concepts of AH systems, this section 
discusses their main components and operations. First, we introduce the models be- 
hind AH systems, then we discuss the techniques used to realize such models, and 
finally we present basic architectural components implementing AH systems. 

2.1 What is an AH System and What is it Useful for? 

An adaptive hypermedia {AH) system is defined as ''an hypermedia system which 
reflects some features of the user in a user model and applies this model to adapt 
various visible aspects of the system"' [13]. More particularly, AH systems can be 
distinguished into (i) adaptable hypermedia, in which the user provides his/her model, 
and contents are delivered with respect to the given model; (ii) adaptive hypermedia 
in the strict sense, where the system monitors the user’s behavior and adapts the 
presentation accordingly; and (iii) dynamic hypermedia, where there are no predefined 
presentations, so on the basis of the user’s model, the system generates presentations 
combining in a completely dynamic way atomic information fragments. The most 
common applications of adaptive hypermedia systems (AHSs) that have arisen so far 
can be summarized into three main categories [13]: 

Online information systems. Along with classical information systems, these appli- 
cations include online help systems, virtual museums, hand-held guides, e-commerce 
systems, electronic encyclopedias, and other kinds of applications that naturally re- 
quire user-adapted interaction. 

Information retrieval. In this field, the majority of the systems appearing recently 
have been designed to work on the Web. The most important challenge here is to 
avoid the restriction of the retrieval activity to a portion of the very large hyperspace 
considered. 

Educational hypermedia. In this field, the introduction of the Web has greatly in- 
creased the number and type of systems developed. Recently, frameworks including 
authoring tools have appeared that are capable of building and supporting adaptive 
distance education courses. 



2.2 Models Behind AH Systems 

Three main high-level models are generally used to describe AH systems, with the 
objective of covering their main aspects and features: 
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• The application domain model (DM) is used to describe the hypermedia basic 
contents and concepts and their organization to depict more abstract concepts. 
This model also describes the different sources that affect the adaptation process, 
and must allow for an effective observation of users’ actions, with respect to each 
particular application domain, in order to gather significant data for user modeling. 
The DM can allow authors to add metadata to the information fragments that is 
helpful for deciding which ones are useful for the user. The emerging Semantic 
Web [17] and the use of ontologies to classify Web documents is likely to give 
rise to new application domains for AH systems. 

• The user model (UM) aims at describing users in terms of characteristics, prefer- 
ences, expectations in the browsing of the hypermedia, and so on. 

• The adaptation model (AM) is related to content selection, and content and link 
adaptation, i.e. it allows specification of how to manipulate information fragments 
and links presented to the user. The AM has to adapt the DM with respect to the 
UM. In other words, the adaptation process allows the DM to be viewed through 
the UM, built around a user by the selection and adaptation of useful contents. 

To efficiently allow the realization of user-adaptable contents and presentation, a 
modular and scalable approach to describe and support the adaptation must be adopted. 
Application domain and adaptation models must allow the hypermedia to be described 
in such a way that it is easy to find all the variables that need to be supported in an 
adaptive way. User modeling must cope not only with the user’s explicit behavior, e.g. 
browsing activity, but also with other implicit aspects regarding his/her environment 
and dynamic constraints. Finally, AH architectures must easily and efficiently support 
the adaptation process and must be flexible with respect to different kinds of adaptivity 
sources. 

2.3 Information Sources for Adaptation 

Information for building user models can be gathered by only observing users, thus 
adopting automatic user modeling (or implicit acquisition), or by allowing users to 
intervene in the process of modeling e.g. through content rating or questionnaires {co- 
operative user modeling or explicit acquisition). The information gathered is typically 
related to various aspects of users, which we summarize next. 

Personal characteristics. Such characteristics comprise knowledge about the con- 
tents of the application domain, external background, experience within the system, 
goals (short-term objectives such as finding an information, learning a concept, ob- 
taining a service, and so on), preferences (particular interest regarding some parts 
of the hypermedia), interests in general and longer-term, individual traits (person- 
ality factors such as intro vert/extravert), cognitive factors, and learning styles. The 
user’s behavior in this context corresponds to the actions he/she performs, such as 
the sequence of followed links {clickstream) and the set of performed transactions 
{transaction stream). It also corresponds to the knowledge shared with other users 
in collaborative systems, called indirect social behavior, or the interaction with do- 
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main assistants (or agents) that exploit their domain knowledge to support navigation, 
called direct social behavior. 

Environment and technology. These aspects are related to the time-spatial location 
of the user and to the platform used, e.g. terminal and network. The importance of 
such aspects is increased by Web-based applications, particularly in the ubiquitous 
computing paradigm, demanding adaptation to the location the user resides at, to the 
time of the interaction, to platform, to network conditions, and so on, especially in 
order to satisfy response-time requirements. 

The information gathered is used to build user models. Such models, also called 
profiles, are generally distinguished into two main categories. In overlay models, the 
user is described through a set of attribute-value pairs, where values are quantitative, 
e.g. percentage, or qualitative measures, e.g. poor/good/excellent. Stereotype models 
instead indicate that the user belongs to a group of users having common character- 
istics and are distinguished into pure stereotypes, indicating only the belonging to a 
group and not its characteristics, mixed stereotypes, which point out group character- 
istics through attributes, and multiple stereotypes, in which a user can be associated 
with different groups at the same time. The construction of user models employs 
concepts borrowed from many different fields. They are mainly derived from arti- 
ficial intelligence (concept networks and nonsymbolic methods such as case-based 
reasoning, machine learning, and neural networks), from Data Mining (tree-based 
classification, mining of association rules, clustering), and from the field of statistics 
and probability (Bayesian classifiers). 

Presented in [22] is another taxonomy for data used to build user models in which 
personal data (user’s characteristics in a strict sense) is distinguished from usage data 
(choices made by the user not resolvable to personal characteristics) and environment 
data (comprising environment and technology of our taxonomy). The choice of one 
of these two taxonomies is unessential: they can be considered equivalent. 

2.4 Adaptation Techniques 

With regard to the most commonly used techniques to adapt presentations on the basis 
of domain and user models, three main areas exist: 

Content-level adaptation or adaptive content selection. This area concerns the se- 
lection and composition of information fragments to be later presented to the user. 
Adaptation here regards multimedia (seleetion of different multimedia fragments), 
text (insertion, removal, alteration, and sorting of text fragments, use of stretchtext, 
i.e. small placeholders to be “opened” by users, text summarization, and natural lan- 
guage generation), and modality (choice among different types of media to present 
to the user, related to the same content, e.g. for a video we can have full video, still 
image, text description, or use of them in parallel). 

Link-level adaptation or adaptive navigation support. This area concerns the ma- 
nipulation of presented links. Many techniques are used for this purpose. Direct guid- 
ance presents to the user, at each node, a “next” link to the node which presumably is 
the most interesting at a given time. Link sorting, hiding and annotation essentially 
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change the visualization of a fixed set of links. Finally, map adaptation and adap- 
tive link generation are the most complex kinds of link level adaptation. The former 
regards the complete re-organization of the overall link structure of the hypermedia. 
The latter includes the discovery of useful links between documents, the generation 
of similarity-based links between items, and the dynamic recommendation of relevant 
links. 

Adaptive Presentation. This area is related to the management of different ways to 
present contents and links to the user. For instance, in this area decisions are taken 
about multimedia fragments having different resolutions and sizes, or about the an- 
notation of text and links. 

2.5 AH Architectures and Components 

The architectures for the support of AH systems should support the following op- 
erations: design of the application domain, i.e. of AH contents; construction of the 
user model; application of adaptation techniques; and monitoring and tuning of the 
system, on the basis of usage observation. The software components implementing 
those operations are briefly described in the following. 

Authoring tools {what to adapt). Authoring tools allow: (i) selecting the basic mul- 
timedia contents of the hypermedia; (ii) defining more abstract concepts as the basis 
of the “logical” hypermedia structure; (iii) specifying the basic information to be 
considered to build user models; and (iv) specifying the parts of the hypermedia on 
which to perform the adaptation. 

Profilers {adapt to what). Profilers are components devoted to the observation of 
users and to their modeling, according to different strategies. Profilers comprise ob- 
servation modules that collect data about users’ behaviors. 

Adaptation engines {how to adapt). Adaptation engines deal with the generation 
of visible contents to be presented to users. Typically, their core part is a transfor- 
mation module that composes basic information fragments starting from predefined 
templates and applying user models. 

Monitoring and self-tuning modules {how to evolve). The level of adaptation typi- 
cally increases as users’ heterogeneity increases, like other sources of adaptation, and 
as the system knows more about the history of its usage. In fact, in the design phase, 
all possible uses of the system could not be known. Therefore, often monitoring and 
self-tuning components are needed. Common techniques to take into account system 
usage use data mining [5]. 

Figure 1 shows the main logical flows in AH systems. In the figure, gray boxes 
show architectural parts that are peculiar to adaptive systems, while ovals and boxes 
represent software components and data, respectively. 



3 An Overview of Adaptive Hypermedia Models and Systems 

A number of interesting models and architectures have been developed in the last 
years for adaptive hypermedia systems. Their constant evolution is driven by increased 
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Fig. 1. Main logical flows in adaptive hypermedia systems 



knowledge in the hypermedia field. In this section we briefly describe some models 
developed to specify and design AH systems, and we present an overview of systems 
in different application domains. 

3.1 Models 

Some of the most significant models developed in the past are essentially domain 
models, designed mainly for capturing the semantics found in hypermedia systems, 
while others deal with adaptivity in a more strict sense. Our belief is that the most 
promising approach to the modeling of application domains is the data-centric one, 
and many existing models already employ well-known data modeling techniques. 
Moreover, recent semistructured data models are particularly well-suited for repre- 
senting information on the Web [IJ. 

The Dexter hypertext model [20] was the most signihcant effort made in the early 
1990s in order to capture typical abstractions in hypermedia and to provide a uniform 
terminology. The model is structured into three main layers. The run-time layer de- 
scribes the mechanisms for supporting the interactions with users. The storage layer 
describes a “database” that is composed of a hierarchy of components connected by 
links’, components contain data fragments, but are treated as generic containers in this 
layer. The within-component layer deals with the actual contents of components. Fi- 
nally, in Dexter there are two “interface” layers, called the presentation specifications 
layer for encoding presentations into the storage layer, and the anchoring layer for 
addressing single items of components from the storage layer. 

The Hypermedia Design Model (HDM) [ 1 9] and the Object-Oriented Hypermedia 
Design Model (OOHDM) [23] are intended essentially for capturing the semantics of 
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a hypermedia application domain. In HDM the main abstractions of an application are 
expressed by means of entities composed into components organized as trees. Navi- 
gation is internal to entities, among entities, or noncontextual (i.e. through indexes). 
With regard to the design process, HDM distinguishes between in-the-large design, 
regarding the overall structure and navigation aspects, and in-the-small design, deal- 
ing with layout and dynamics of the hypermedia. OOHDM is the object-oriented 
evolution of HDM. It introduces the classical aspects of this paradigm, e.g. abstrac- 
tion and composition mechanisms. In OOHDM the navigational space is organized by 
means of appropriate abstractions, and navigational objects are views (in the database 
sense) over conceptual objects. The main design phases in OOHDM are: conceptual 
design, where a conceptual model of the application domain is built, also by sep- 
arating navigational nodes from components supporting the computational aspects 
(such as algorithms and database access); navigational design, where a navigational 
model is defined as a view over the conceptual model; abstract interface design, for 
constructing interface objects that manage events generated by the interaction with 
users; and implementation, where conceptual, navigational, and interface objects are 
mapped into a particular run-time environment. 

The Intelligent Multimedia Presentations reference model (IMMPS) [4] considers 
separately processes for handling interactions with users, and functional parts of the 
systems that maintain models, of domains, users, etc., called the knowledge server. 
Interactions with users are managed through five distinct layers, each of which inter- 
acts with the knowledge server. The control layer is used to resolve links, possibly 
starting from abstract concepts. The content layer selects the actual data fragment to 
be shown. The design layer composes a page from the selected fragments, while the 
realization layer finalizes the page so that it can be displayed by the browser, possibly 
applying an appropriate style sheet. Finally, the presentation display layer represents 
the rendering of the page, as performed by the browser. 

WebML [16] is one of the most complete models for (adaptive) hypermedia. It 
defines a notation for the specification and the design of a hypermedia on the basis of 
some constructs, formally defined in XML and intended for describing the application 
context at a high level of abstraction. The design phase in WebML is carried out by 
composing a set of orthogonal abstraction models: 

• Structural model, for the conceptual organization of data; WebML is compatible 
with classical notations such as the E/R and ODMG models, and UML class 
diagrams. 

• Hypertext model, for the description of different hypertext views over the hy- 
permedia {site views). The hypertext model consists of a composition model, for 
the organization in pages and each page in information units, and a navigational 
model, for the description of how relationships among data can be transformed 
into navigational options. The design phase related to the hypertext model is split 
into two distinct parts similar to the “in the large” and “in the small” ones of 
HDM. 

• Presentation model, for the terminal-independent definition of the layout of pages. 
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• Personalization model, for the description of users and their organization in 

groups, and for the dehnition of event-condition-action rules for the hypermedia 

personalization. 

The DQXtQr-basQd Adaptive Hypermedia Application Model (AH AM) [6| is based 
on a domain model describing the structure of the application, both at the conceptual 
level and at the level of data fragments and pages, by means of atomic and composite 
nodes. The overlay user model describes the user’s knowledge of the concepts of 
the application domain. The adaptation model is composed of adaptation rules that 
indicate under which circumstances the user must be guided towards certain parts 
of the hypermedia. The AHA! system, entirely based on AHAM, has an architecture 
whose core part is the adaptive engine. It performs the construction of the presented 
pages and updates the knowledge values contained in the user model, on the basis of 
the user’s browsing activity or test results. 

Finally, our own XAHM model [14, 15] is fully described in Sect. 4. Further 
adaptation-oriented models, typically users’ behavior-based and weakly data-centric, 
can be found in [7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 21 J. 

3.2 Architectures and Systems 

Some significant AHSs of the recent past are summarized in Table 1. In what fol- 
lows we describe some interesting recent developments regarding various application 
domains (see also Table 2). 

Adaptive hypermedia in wireless environments. Mobile services present more com- 
petitive characteristics with respect to fixed-network services; among these are: mo- 
bile, time- and location-independent access to services (anytime., anywhere)', different 
possibilities to reach the user (asynchronous, synchronous) and to obtain data (push, 
pull); and environment-aware services deployment (e.g. on the basis of the user’s lo- 
cation, access time, etc.). However, to deploy applications in wireless environments it 
is necessary to take into account the constraints of wireless connections with respect 
to wired ones. The main constraints of wireless networks are low bandwidth, high la- 
tency, unsteady connection, high transmission bit error rate (BER), and unpredictable 
service availability. On the other hand, the main constraints of wireless terminals are 
small displays, limited user-input facilities, limited computational resources (CPU, 
RAM), and limited duration and power of batteries. Moreover, the availability of 
many models of terminals may cause interoperability problems. 

The major requirements for adaptive personalization in wireless systems are quick 
learning of users’ interests, and quick adaptation of contents to changing interests 
while avoiding brittleness caused by, for example, external conditions (e.g. a tem- 
porary disconnection). In a wireless environment the system should provide a good 
initial (nonpersonalized) experience and learn quickly the interests of new users. The 
benefits of adaptive personalization must emerge after the first few uses, and the tran- 
sition from a nonpersonalized to a personalized experience must be smooth without 
random walks between presentations. 
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System Name 


Application Domain 


Adaptation Schema 


User Model 


ACE 


Educational 


Modality (CS) 


Individual traits 
Preferences 
Abilities 
Learning style 
Context of work 


Adaptive Hyperman 


Information retrieval 


Navigation limitation, 
guidance, 
link sorting (NS) 


Background 
Current preferences 
(from feedback) 


ADAPTS 


Information systems 
Performance support 






AHM 


Educational 


- 


- 


AIS 


Information retrieval 


Filtering (CS) 


- 


Anatom-Tutor 


Educational 


Text manipulation 
(CS) 


Background 

Experience 


ART-Web 


Educational 


- 


- 


Arthur 


Educational 


- 


Individual traits 
(Non-symbolic 
modeling 
techniques) 


AST 


Educational 


Modality (CS) 


Preferences 
Abilities 
Learning style 
Context of work 


AVANTI 


Information systems 
Kiosks 


Filtering, 
modality 
adaptation (CS) 


Interests 
Preferences 
Abilities 
Learning style 
Context of work 


Basar 


Information systems 
Personalized views 


Filtering (CS) 


Goals 

Interests 

Background 


C-Book 


Educational 


Conditional text 
and variants (CS) 


Background 


CAMELEON 


Educational 


- 


- 


CHEOPS 


Educational 


- 


- 


CID 


Information retrieval 


Navigation limitation, 
guidance, 
link sorting (NS) 


Current preferences 


DHS 


Information retrieval 


Guidance (NS) 


Current preferences 


ELFI 


Information systems 


Filtering (CS) 
Additional links (NS) 


— 


ELM-ART 


Educational 


Annotations (P) 


- 


HIPS 


Information systems 
Handheld 


Narration (CS) 


Knowledge/Interests 
(from Location 
and/or movement) 


Hy-SOM 


Educational 


Additional links (NS) 


(Non-symbolic 
modeling technique) 


Hypadapter 


Educational 
Information systems 


Text sorting 
and variants (CS) 
Annotations (P) 


Background 
Absolute preferences 


HYPERAUDIO 


Information systems 
Handheld 


Narration (CS) 


Knowledge/interests 
(from location 
and/or movement) 


HYPERCASE 


Educational 
Information systems 


Map adaptation (NS) 


Goals 


HYPERFLEX 


Information retrieval 


Link sorting. 
Guidance (NS) 


Goals 

Current preferences 


HyperTutor 


Educational 


Additional links, 
link hiding (NS) 




HyPLAN 


Information systems 


Filtering (CS) 
Link hiding (NS) 


Goals 
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System Name 


Application Domain 


Adaptation Schema 


User Model 


IfWeb 


Information retrieval 
Browsing 


Filtering, 

recommendations (CS) 
Annotations (P) 


- 


ILEX 


Information systems 
Virtual Museum 


Narration (CS) 


— 


ISIS-Tutor 


Educational 


Additional links, 
Guidance, 
Link hiding (NS) 
Annotations (P) 


-- 


Letizia 


Information retrieval 
Browsing 


Filtering (CS) 


~ 


Meta-Links 


Educational 


- 


- 


MetaDoc 


Information systems 


Stretchtext (CS) 


Background 

Experience 

Knowledge 


ORIMUHS 


Information systems 


Filtering (CS) 


Goals 


PEBA-II 


Information systems 
Encyclopedia 


Comparisons, 
Recommendations (CS) 
Additional links (NS) 


Knowledge 
Interests 
(from browsing) 


PowerBookmarks 


Information retrieval 
Personalized Views 




~ 


PUSH 


Information systems 


Stretchtext (CS) 
Link hiding (NS) 
Frame manipulation (P) 


Goals 

Current preferences 


RATH 


Educational 


- 


- 


SitelF 


Information retrieval 
Browsing 


Filtering (CS) 




Siteseer 


Information retrieval 
Personalized views 


Bookmarking (CS) 
Additional links (NS) 


■ 


SKILL 


Educational 


- 


- 


SmartGuide 


Information retrieval 
Search 


■ 


■ 


SurfLen 


Information retrieval 


- 


Collaborative 


SWAN 


Information systems 


Filtering (CS) 


- 


Syskill and Webert 


Information retrieval 


Filtering (CS) 
Annotations (P) 


■ 


TANGOW 


Educational 


- 


- 


TELLIM 


Information systems 
E-Commerce 


Modality adaptation 
(CS) 


Platform 
Preferences 
Abilities 
Learning style 
Context of work 


WebTagger 


Information retrieval 
Personalized views 


Bookmarking (NS) 




WebWatcher 


Information retrieval 
Browsing 


Link sorting. 
Guidance (NS) 


Current preferences 



Table 1. AHSs of the recent past 



Adaptiveinfo [2] has developed systems for adaptive access to Web systems whose 
contents are deployed to mobile users through wireless terminals. In particular, appli- 
cation domains such as classified advertising, news, entertainment directories, wire- 
less portals, and voice portals are considered. The main challenge that must be faced 
is to fit the enormous amount of information that is available with the specific, unique 
needs of each user. Starting from a nonpersonalized view of the hypermedia, the 
system can quickly learn the user’s interests and switch to a personalized view. An 
important aspect of content selection that emerges in many application domains is to 
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avoid content filtering, which could hide important and interesting contents because 
of imprecise user modeling and, in particular, because of changing interests. 

Adaptive hypermedia in information retrieval. The Dynamic Personalization 
Server (DPS) [2] is an open, standard-based, and platform-independent tool pro- 
duced by humanIT, which provides basic user modeling services to user-adaptive 
applications. The DPS has been used to personalize news services, creating a one-to- 
one relationship with users of the N24 German Web site. The main characteristic of 
DPS is that it can be seamlessly integrated into a preexisting publishing and content 
management architecture. To adapt a list of news to a user, a publishing system can 
query the DPS to obtain a user’s profile. Using the retrieved user’s profile, the relevant 
news items can be extracted by a content management system by matching the user’s 
profile and news. 

CASPER [2j is another example of AH developed for the information retrieval 
field, in particular for online recruitment services. In such a system the user has to 
search available positions by filling in a search form and querying the system. The 
main problems could be limited accuracy of the search results, when the query is 
incomplete because the user does not specify many details, or, on the other hand, 
strong reduction of the search results, when the user attempts to completely specify 
query fields. CASPER faces these problems by proposing a two-stage search engine 
that first selects job positions according to the query and then adapts query results 
with respect to user’s interests. In summary, the main contributions of CASPER are 
improved retrieval accuracy based on user profile and a mix of client- and server-side 
operations. 

Broadcast News Navigator {BNN) [2] is a question-and-answer system that can 
automatically segment, extract, and summarize news programmes, exploiting video, 
audio, and closed-caption text information coming from different sources. Question- 
and-answer systems allow users to perform searches by asking questions and getting 
personalized answers, in a way that differs from common search engines, where 
keyword-based searches typically get an overwhelming number of often irrelevant 
Web pages. Adaptive question-and-answer systems must also personalize answers to 
the user’s interests. In BNN the user first poses a query and receives a story skim 
(a story skim contains, for each story matching the query, a key frame, the most 
frequent names appearing in it, and its source and date), then selects a story to get the 
details, e.g. its closed-caption text, named entities, a generated multimedia summary, 
or the full original video. The user’s profile contains simple keywords or semantic 
entities such as individuals, locations, or organizations in which the user is interested. 
Moreover, the user can indicate media type preferences for device adaptation. 

Adaptive hypermedia in education. Inter Book and AHA! are two adaptive Web- 
based textbooks used in online education [2]. Usually, a learning application can 
be represented through (a hierarchy of) concepts and the user model in an overlay 
model, storing a knowledge value for each domain concept. When a user reads pages, 
the system updates the user’s profile, assuming an increase of knowledge about the 
concepts associated with those pages, and decides whether a user is “ready” to study 
a new concept. InterBook uses two popular forms of adaptive navigation support: link 
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annotation and link hiding. Links marked with a red dot indicate pages not to be yet 
read by the user, green dots indicate recommended (ready) pages, while white dots 
indicate pages (possibly already read) containing concept(s) already known by the 
user. On the other hand, AHA! uses a link-hiding technique, where blue, purple, and 
black anchors respectively indicate ready and new pages, ready but not new pages, 
and not ready pages. It should be noted that the user can always reach all the links; thus 
AHA! avoids a problem common to some AHSs called opaque behaviour, that is, the 
user cannot reach potentially useful pages or contents because of incorrect adaptation. 
Another useful adaptation technique is the provision of additional explanation of 
concepts on the basis of the user model. Moreover, AHA! can support additional 
navigation adaptation techniques such as link sorting, link removal, and link disabling. 



System name 


References 


Application 

domain 


Adaptation 

schema 


User 

model 


Related 

fields 


Adaptiveinfo 


www.adaptiveinfo.com 


Information 

retrieval 


Content 

selection 


Interests 


Machine 

learning 


Broadcast 

News 

Navigator 


www.mitre.org 


Information 

retrieval 


Content 

selection, 

Presentation 


Interests, 

Preferences 


Natural 

language 

generation/ 

Processing 


CASPER 


www.ucd.ie 


Information 

retrieval 


Content 

selection 


Interests 


Machine 

learning 


Dynamic 

Personalization 

Server 


www.humanit.com 


Information 

retrieval 


Content 

selection 


Interests 


Machine 

learning 


GUIDE 


www.comp.lancs.ac.uk 


Tourism 


Content 

selection 


Context, 

Interests, 

Preferences 


Ubiquitous 

computing 


Inhabited 
Market Place 


www.dfki.de 


E-commerce 




Interests 


Agents, 

Natural 

language 

generation 


InterBook, 

AHA! 


www.win.tue.nl 


Education 


Navigation 

support, 

Presentation 


Knowledge 


Intelligent 

tutoring 

systems 


Medical 

Information 

Systems 


www.cee.hw.ac.uk 


Medicine 


Presentation 


Medical 

record 


Natural 

language 

generation 


SeTA 


www.di.unito.it 


E-commerce 


Presentation 


Interests, 

Knowledge 


Agents, 

Natural 

language 

generation 



Table 2. A summary of recent and emerging AHSs. 



Adaptive hypermedia in agent-based environments. An emerging challenge in 
Adaptive Hypermedia is the personalization of character-based Web sites, i.e. sys- 
tems where conversational characters such as virtual teachers, recommenders, agents 
helping users to fill in forms, etc., are used to present and suggest Web pages to the user. 
Whereas in conventional AH systems the adaptation regards content and presentation, 
in character-based ones the adaptation should also regard the agent’s presentation style 
and content. Moreover, the adaptive part of the user interface, which is conveyed by 
a character, is separated from the nonadaptive part, which is embedded into the Web 
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pages. This alleviates the opaque behavior problem of AH systems: each user sees 
the same Web-based environment, but nevertheless gets an individual tour helped by 
the adaptive agent. 

The DFKI {German Research Center for Artificial Intelligence) AiA {Adaptive 
InfoBahn Access) system allows automating both the generation of customized Web 
pages and the creation of personalized scripts that are executed by the characters [2]. 
An evolution of the AiA system is the Inhabited Market Place /, a virtual place in 
which seller agents provide product information to potential buyer agents with the 
main goal to communicate facts about a certain product to an observing user. Whereas 
AiA presents each user with the same agent, the Inhabited Market Place I allows the 
user to form a team of agents with certain interests and personality features and to 
assign roles to them. Thus, the presentation conveyed by the characters is adapted on 
the basis of the character’s personality, profile, and role assigned to the characters by 
the user. A further evolution of the system {Inhabited Market Place II) will allow a user 
to switch between a passive role, where he/she simply observes the characters, to an 
active one, where he/she can join a discussion. In summary, these three systems focus 
on various aspects of the adaptation process: the presentation style, the character’s 
role and personality profile, and the amount of user engagement. 

Adaptive hypermedia in tourism. The support of tourism applications is a classical 
field of AH systems. However, to meet the requirements of a particular kind of tourist, 
e.g. city visitors, the traditional adaptation process based only on a user model is not 
sufficient. The user’s context, such as the user’s current location and the history of 
visited places, should be taken into account into the adaptation process. 

The GUIDE system [2] provides visitors to Lancaster in England with up-to- 
date and context-aware information. In GUIDE, hypermedia presented to visitors is 
adapted to both the environmental context (the major attractions in the city, their 
schedules, etc.) and the visitor’s personal context (the visitor’s current location, the 
visitor’s interests, and the set of attractions already visited). Moreover, information 
is deployed through wireless terminals using a distributed network of servers, each 
serving a cell and thus providing updated information about the attractions around that 
cell. The adaptation process is based on a user model, which stores the user’s personal 
preferences, and an environment model, which stores information about attractions 
within the city. As in other AH projects, the GUIDE system demonstrated that the 
vast majority of users do not want to employ too much time and effort in searching 
and retrieving information. Thus the use of context, such as the user’s location, can 
help both to reduce this effort and to enhance the tourist experience. Moreover, it was 
confirmed again that it is better to use the environmental context for performing some 
kind of adaptation rather than use it to filter information. 

Adaptive hypermedia in e-commerce. Another classical field of AH systems is the 
personalization in electronic commerce. Several business to consumer (B2C) appli- 
cations employ one-to-one recommendation of products or are able to adapt presen- 
tations to users’ device. SeTA {Servizi Telematici Adattativi) is a toolkit developed at 
University of Torino allowing the authoring of adaptive B2C applications [2]. The 
system is based on a multiagent architecture, and uses artificial intelligence techniques 
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for reasoning, i.e. Bayesian networks and rule-based systems. The adaptation process 
adapts content, layout, and presentation style to the customer’s profile that comprises 
user’s interests, knowledge about products, and user’s behavior derived through the 
analysis of the clickstreams. The user model is initialized by using stereotypical in- 
formation about customers. The configuration of the toolkit for different domains is 
supported by knowledge representation techniques. 

Adaptive hypermedia in medicine. An emerging application domain for adaptive 
hypermedia is that of information systems tailored to users for which much informa- 
tion is already available and certified, for example medical information systems. In 
adaptive medical information systems, the patient’s medical record can be used as a 
basis for the building of the user model, which can be built by combining the health 
history and condition of a patient with his/her browsing activity and current needs. At 
Heriot-Watt University, Edinburgh, an adaptive information retrieval system where 
information is selected, linked, and filtered on the basis of the patient’s health record 
has been developed [2]. The system filters out irrelevant information and presents 
only the information related to the status of the patient, allowing the production of a 
synthetic and printable patient record. 



4 XAHM: An Adaptive Hypermedia Model 

This section presents our approach to the modeling of adaptive hypermedia. In the 
presented model, named XML Adaptive Hypermedia Model (XAHM), the logical 
structure and contents of an adaptive hypermedia are described along different logical 
levels. Upper (more abstract) layers are organized as graphs of concepts, whereas 
lower (more physical) layers are composed of XML documents describing individual 
pages of the hypermedia. Such pages include basic multimedia fragments extracted 
from different data sources and described by metadata. Moreover, XAHM uses a 
probabilistic approach for characterizing some aspects of the logical structure of the 
hypermedia, and a user classification algorithm for associating users with stereotype 
profiles. Finally, the adaptation model is based on a multidimensional adaptation 
space. 

XAHM is specifically concerned with a complete and flexible data-centric support 
of adaptation. It is focused on (i) the description of structure and contents of an adaptive 
hypermedia in such a way that it is possible to easily point out the components on 
which to perform adaptation; (ii) a characterization of the hyperlinks useful to single 
out users’ preferences and/or goals in a noninvasive way; (iii) a simple representation 
of the logic of the adaptation process, distinguishing between adaptation driven by 
technological constraints and adaptation driven by users’ needs; and (iv) the support 
of a wide range of adaptation sources. 

The lifecycle of XAHM-based hypermedia systems resembles the general one 
presented in [18], and comprises six macro activities: 
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• The requirements analysis is the identification of prospective users and the defi- 
nition of the nature of the information base. In particular, the expected categories 
of users supposed to interact with the system are identified, and the technological 
and environmental conditions to be considered are singled out. 

• The conceptualization of the application is done through a set of abstract models 
and metadata representations of data sources. Since we are dealing with Web 
applications, the focus is on capturing objects and relationships as they will appear 
to users. 

• Prototyping and verification are essentially concerned with the validation of the 
probabilistic link structure of the hypermedia, and with the identification of further 
parameters on which to apply the adaptation. 

• The design comprises the mapping of conceptual schemas into lower-level repre- 
sentations, to be stored in a repository. The three fundamental design dimensions 
are: the structure, describing the organization of the information and the semantic 
relationships (comprising the logical structure design and the data design)', the 
navigation, capturing ways to access data and to move across contexts; and the 
presentation, expressing the way in which contents and navigation facilities are 
presented to the user. 

• The implementation consists of simply filling in the modeled data sources with 
actual contents. This is different from the approach presented in [18], though, in 
XAHM final pages are constructed at run time only. 

• Evolution and maintenance aim at finding appropriate changes to be applied at 
higher levels in the development chain and propagated to lower levels. 

We chose to adopt XML primarily because of its flexibility and data-centric ori- 
entation. These characteristics it make it possible to elegantly describe data access 
and dynamic data composition functions, allowing the use of preexisting multimedia 
basic data, e.g. stored in relational databases and/or file systems, and the description 
of contents in a platform-independent way. 

In the remainder of this section we first introduce the proposed multidimensional 
adaptation model. Then, we detail our layered domain model and the use of XML for 
expressing metadescriptions about basic information fragments and “neutral” pages 
to be transformed and delivered. Afterwards, we describe the proposed probabilistic 
interpretation of the hypermedia link structure and briefly outline the modeling phases 
of XAHM-based systems. Finally, we detail our user classification algorithm. 

4.1 The Adaptation Space 

The application domain is modeled in XAHM along three abstract orthogonal adap- 
tivity dimensions (Fig. 2): 

• user’s behavior (browsing activity, preferences etc.) 

• external environment (time-spatial location, language, sociopolitical issues, status 
of external Web sites, etc.) 

• technology (kind of network, bandwidth, quality of service, user’s terminal, etc) 
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The position of the user in the adaptation space is denoted by a tuple of the 
form [B, E, T]. The values of B, E, and T vary over a finite alphabet of sym- 
bols. The B value, related to the user’s behavior dimension, captures the stereo- 
type profile the user is associated with. The E and T values identify environ- 
ment location and used technologies, respectively. As an example, B could vary 
over {novice, expcTt}, E over [spr ing S iLnimer , autxLnvnWi/nier} and T over 
[HTMLlow, HTMLhigh, WML}. 

The adaptive hypermedia is a subspace of the overall adaptation space, specified 
by the author by providing its description for some particular portions of the space. 
In turn, personalized views over the application domain are associated with different 
subspaces of the hypermedia. 

The AHS monitors the different possible sources that can affect the position of 
the user in the adaptation space and collects a set of values, called user, technological 
and external variables. The decision of what variables to consider, made by the author 
of the hypermedia, depends mainly on the specific application domain. 




On the basis of the above variables, the system identifies the position of the user. 
In particular, the parameter regarding the user stereotype profile is evaluated by an 
algorithm that makes use of a probabilistic interpretation of the link structure of the 
hypermedia; the algorithm is shown in Sect. 4.7. Note that we v/ill actually consider 
many dimension parameters for denoting the position of the user. The distinction over 
three dimensions is used for grouping similar parameters, for abstraction purposes. 
A three-dimensional position of the user, however, can always be obtained by means 
of a simple mapping from the corresponding parameters to monodimensional values. 

The adaptation model comprises both content and link adaptation; these are ob- 
tained by instantiating “neutral” pages, i.e. applying to them some constraints bound 
to the user’s position in the adaptation space. The user’s behavior and external en- 
vironment dimensions mainly drive the generation of page contents and links, while 
the technology dimension mainly drives the adaptation of page layout (presentation 
layout, such as shapes of presentations or buttons; size of transmitted data, such as size 
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of extracted text, image and video resolution; kind of transmitted data, such as synthe- 
sized speech versus plain text, or uncompressed versus lossy compressed data). For 
example, an e-commerce Web site could show a class of products that fits the user’s 
needs, as deduced from his/her behavior, applying a time-dependent price, e.g. night 
or day, formatting data with respect to the user’s terminal, and sizing data with respect 
to network bandwidth. In the above example, a personalized view over the application 
domain might correspond to the point [expert^ autumnW inter ^ HTMLhigh]. 

The application domain model remains abstract with respect to the alphabets of 
labels composing the domains of the dimension parameters. This feature is significant 
for the extensibility of the model, i.e. when an author needs to make the dimension 
variables feasible for a particular domain. In the above example, with respect to the 
technology dimension, the author could freely split the WML plane into two distinct 
planes WMLhigh and WMLlow. Such extensions are reflected into new views 
over the application domain, obtained considering the new parameters and modeling 
presentations subsequently. 

4.2 Modeling the Logical Structure of a Hypermedia 

The proposed application domain model uses a layered data model for describing 
the logical structure of the hypermedia. We use the notion of general directed graph 
{digraph), e.g. a graph in which more than one directed edge can connect two nodes, 
to capture the organization of some layers of the model. 

The domain model has the following structure. At the lowest level there are in- 
formation fragments (IFs) or atomic concepts, like texts, sounds, images, videos, etc. 
The information fragments can be stored into local and remote databases and/or file 
systems, and in general everywhere in the Web. In fact, very often these are pre- 
existing data and it would not be suitable to convert their formats. Furthermore, data 
can be structured, semistructured or unstructured as it is provided by different kinds of 
sources, such as object-relational databases, XML and HTML documents, texts, files, 
etc. The IFs are described by XML metadata whose structure is shown in Sect. 4.3. 

Presentation descriptions (PDs) are “neutral” pages that capture the so-called 
page concepts [24] and correspond to the nodes of the hypermedia. They comprise 
multimedia contents, presentation layout, etc. Each component of the pages is as- 
sociated with a portion of the adaptation space. Included information fragments are 
referenced by means of the XML metadata describing them. Formally, a PD is a tuple 
of the form 

PD = < narne^ reference^ components > . 

The reference is a numerical value used to create links from other PDs. Compo- 
nents is an ordered set of tuples of the form <content, dimensionParameters, linkDes- 
tination >. The content can be plain text, some embedded code in a target language, 
e.g. HTML, or the reference to an information fragment. The dimensionParameters 
are used to associate the component with a portion of the adaptation space. The 
linkDestination is used to associate an hyperlink, either external or internal (towards 
other PDs), with the component. A PD can also extend other ones, inheriting their 
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components. Presentation descriptions are represented using XML; the structure of 
such documents is shown in Sect. 4.4. The final pages composed of actual fragments, 
also called presentation units, are dynamically generated at run time in a target lan- 
guage such as XML, HTML, WML, VoiceXML, synthesized speech, etc. 

Elementary abstract concepts (EACs) represent larger units of information. They 
are sets of presentation descriptions organized in a digraph. Arcs represent simple 
relationships between page concepts and/or navigation requirements, e.g. a sequence 
of simple concepts to be learned before learning more complex ones. Arcs are dif- 
ferentiated with respect to users’ stereotype profiles and are annotated by a weight 
used to represent their relevance with respect to each other. Formally, an elementary 
abstract concept is a tuple of the form 



EAC = < name^ referenceppds, arcs^ entry Points, exitPovnis > 



where pds is the set of PDs composing it, and arcs is a set of tuples of the form 
< i, j, k, IV >, where i is the starting PD, j is the destination PD, k is the profile 
the arc is associated with, and w is a weight. EntryPoints and exitPoints are used for 
inter-EAC connections. An EAC can also extend other ones, inheriting all but the 
names. 

Abstract concepts (ACv) are tuples of the form 

AC =< C. arcs > 

where C is a set of EACs (or ACs themselves), and arcs is a set of tuples of the 
form < i, j, k >, where i is the starting EAC exit point, j is the destination EAC 
entry point, and k is the profile the arc is associated with. Arcs represent relationships 
between concepts. They are differentiated with respect to stereotype profiles, but no 
weight is associated with them as the user is not supposed to perform any choice on 
them. The overall domain model {DM) is itself an abstract concept. 

The (elementary) abstract concepts are differentiated with respect to user’s profile 
only, because they need to be directly described by the author and it would not be 
suitable to build and maintain a large variety of weighted digraphs. However, future 
extensions of the system could support the personalization of the link structure of 
the hypermedia with respect to technological variables, so allowing ‘‘lighter’ (with 
shorter paths) versions of the hypermedia to be browsed in a more agile way. 

4.3 Metadescriptions of Information Fragments 

In XAHM, each data source is wrapped by an XML metadescription. The use of 
metadata is a key aspect for the support of multidimensional adaptation. For example, 
an image could be represented using different levels of detail, formats, or points of 
view, whereas a text could be organized as a hierarchy of fragments, represented using 
different languages. Each representation of data could be associated with a portion of 
the multidimensional adaptation space. Furthermore, by means of metadescriptions. 
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data fragments of the same kind can be treated in an integrated way, regardless of 
their actual sources. In the construction of pages the author refers to metadata, thus 
avoiding access to fragments that is too low-level. 

A number of XML Schema definitions [17] for the XML metadescriptions have 
been designed. They comprise descriptions of text (organized hierarchically), object- 
relational database tables, queries versus object-relational data, queries versus XML 
data (expressed in XQuery [17]), video sequences, images, XML documents, and 
HTML documents. The use of “pure” XML instead of more widespread formalisms 
for metadata, such as the RDF [17], is due to the fact that XML allows a simpler 
and more direct support to the proposed multidimensional approach, and that RDF is 
appropriate essentially for Web-available metadata. 

As an example, consider the following metadescription of a query versus a rela- 
tional database: 

<query alias= " imagequery " IP-address=" ..." port=" ..." 
database-name= " ..." username^" ..." passv\7ord=" . . . "> 
<SQL-statement> 

select jpeg from image where key=#key 
< /SQL- statement > 

<column name="jpeg" type="..."/> 

</ query > 

In such a metadescription, besides attributes regarding the connection to the 
database management system (DBMS), the key elements are the SQL statement (pos- 
sibly with some parameters, #key in the example) and a description of the columns 
of the resulting object-relational table. Here, the only column contains objects of 
a complex type representing a JPEG image. Specific image fragments extracted by 
means of the above-shown query could be described as follows: 

<image alias=" image 1"> 

<instance alias= "high-res " description^ "hres version" 
location- type= " query" 
location^ " imagequery (key=15 ) . jpeg" 
mime-type= " image/ jpeg" /> 

<instance alias= " low-res " description^ " Ires version" 
location- type= " query" 
location^ " imagequery (key=17 ) . jpeg" 
mime-type= " image/ jpeg" /> 

</ imago 

It should be noted that the metadescription of a JPEG image is abstract with respect 
to its actual source, referred to by means of location attributes. Furthermore, many 
instances of the same image can be differentiated within the same metadescription (in 
the example above, instances having different resolutions). “Complex” metadescrip- 
tions have been designed to allow direct referencing of single information fragments 
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by means of aliases and dot-notation; in the previous example, the two instances could 
be referenced simply as “image 1. high-res” and “image 1. low-res”. 

4.4 Presentation Descriptions 

Each PD is a sequence of components, so its XML representation is a sequence of 
XML elements. The key elements of the PDs are the plain-text element, which is 
used to include text into pages; iht fragment element, for including basic information 
fragments referenced by their aliases; and the embedded-code element, which allows 
inserting terminal-dependent code into the page (obviously, wrapped by an XML 
CDATA section). 

As an example, consider the following XML description referring to the example 
of metadata presented in Sect. 4.3: 

<presentation-description name= " Picture " 
ref erence= " 13 " > 

<fragment reference = "image 1. high-res" 
networks^ "high" terminals^ "HTML" /> 

<fragment reference = "image 1. low-res" 
networks^ " low" terminals= "HTML" /> 

<plain-text terminals= "WML " > 

This is a placeholder 
< /plain- text > 

<embedded-code terminal s= " HTML " > 

< [ CDATA [ <center> ] ] > 

</embedded-code> 

<plain-text prof iles= " expert " terminals^ "HTML " > 

Long text 1 
</plain-text> 

<plain-text prof iles= "novice " terminals^ " HTML " > 

Long text 2 
< /plain- text > 

<embedded-code terminals^ " HTML " > 

< [CDATA [</center> ] ] > 

</embedded-code> 

<plain-text terminals^ "WML " >Short text</plain- text> 

< /presentation-description> 

In this description, the presented picture is differentiated with respect to two 
parameters: networks (a high-resolution picture for a high- bandwidth network) and 
terminals (a placeholder for a WML terminal). The comment associated with the 
picture is differentiated with respect to profiles and terminals. 

The dimension parameters can be any XML nmtoken, and the author is allowed 
to define the alphabet of labels regarding such parameters. As said before, this means 
that the model does not set up in advance the domains of the adaptivity dimensions, 
and it is always possible to extend them for a specific application domain. 
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4.5 Probabilistic Interpretation of the Hypermedia Structure 

In the layered model presented in Sect. 4.2, we introduced a weight in the graphs 
representing elementary abstract concepts to express links’ relevance with respect to 
each other. In this section, we propose a probabilistic interpretation of arcs’ weight, 
which is also used for the characterization of “latent” properties of user’s behavior. 

We consider the layered logical structure of the domain model to be mapped into 
the “plain” weighted digraph of presentation descriptions. So, a domain model with 
a set M of profiles is considered as a set N of presentation descriptions, where the 
generic description i e N contains, for each profile /c G M, a set Ljk of annotated 
outgoing links (i, j, k), where j is the destination node. The domain model is mapped 
into a weighted digraph G, where each node corresponds to a description and each 
directed arc to an outgoing link: 

G = {N, E), with E= |J L,k 

ieN.keM 

The digraph G is also viewed as a set of weighted graphs Gk, k e Af, obtained 
by extracting from G nodes and arcs associated with each profile. Each Gk is named 
a logical navigation graph: 

Gk = {Nk: Ek), with Nf,: = j, k) e E V (j, i, k) e E] 
and Ek ^ {(i, j, k) e E) 

Our probabilistic interpretation assumes that the weight Wk{i, j) of the arc (i, j) 
in Ek is the conditional probability P{j\k^ z), namely the probability that a user 
associated to profile k follows the link to node j having already reached node i: 



j) = P{j\k, i), with (z, j) G Ek, k G M 

P{i\k, z) is considered to be always zero. Obviously, for each node the sum of the 
weights of outgoing arcs for each profile must be always one. 

We define a path S in G as the ordered set of arcs 



S = {{Sj, Sj^i, profilej)\{Sj, profilcj) e E, j = 0, ..., I - 1} 

where profilCj G M represents the profile the user is associated with when he/she 
reaches node Sj. Note that paths involving different logical navigation graphs are 
allowed, since a user can be moved within different profiles during his/her browsing 
activity. The probability that a user associated to profile k follows the S path is 

Ps = n Sj+i) 

7=0, ... J-1 
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That is, P| is the product of the probabilities associated with the arcs composing the 
S path. The “shortest” path S^j between two nodes i and j for a given profile k is the 
path with the maximum joint probability defined as 

P^j = ) 

where is the generic path between the nodes i and j through arcs associated with 
the profile k. Note that the “shortest” path between each pair of nodes, and for each 
profile, can be computed once and for all. 

4.6 Modeling Phases 

In this section we detail the different phases through which an XAHM-based adaptive 
hypermedia is constructed. Three main phases can be identified, related to the layered 
model of Sect. 4.2. 

Semi-automatic metadata creation. Since basic multimedia information fragments 
are always accessed by means of associated metadata, the first phase is concerned 
with the creation of such metadata. Our proposed architecture, which we describe in 
detail in Sect. 5, features a semiautomatic way to describe data sources, by means 
of an automatic exploration integrated by knowledge provided by the author. As an 
example, some components of the architecture are able to connect to local or remote 
DBMS and automatically extract the structure of relational or object-oriented tables. 
Or, they can explore local or remote file systems and extract metadata about stored files 
of known types. The author of the hypermedia is allowed to integrate such metadata, 
e.g. with human-readable explanations, or to create new ones, e.g. descriptions of 
typical queries. 

High-level structure definition. The high-level structure of an adaptive hypermedia 
is modeled by means of the upper two layers of the graph-based model described 
in Sect. 4.2. After having defined the set of stereotype users’ profiles, the author 
defines abstract concepts, and finally describes EACs, specifying sets of PDs, adding 
to arcs the appropriate probabilistic weights. Obviously, the hypermedia designer 
could instead choose a bottom-up approach, starting from the definition of the EACs. 
Furthermore, the author is allowed to reuse (parts of) previously designed hypermedia, 
e.g. for different application domains. 

Presentation descriptions construction. The last (and typically longest) phase of 
the AH design is the construction of the presentation descriptions. Here, the author 
composes basic information fragments, referencing their metadata, and associates 
them with specific portions of the adaptation space by means of dimension parameters. 
Thus, the author defines the subspaces of the adaptation space to which correspond 
views over the application domain. 

4.7 User Classification 

The probabilistic interpretation of the link structure is used to characterize “intrinsic” 
properties of the hypermedia structure and “implicit” properties of the user’s behavior. 
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Such properties, related to the user’s behavior adaptivity dimension, are expressed 
by means of an association of the user with a stereotype profile. In this section we 
describe our approach to such classification tasks. 

The proposed algorithm builds a discrete probability density function (PDF) A{k), 
with k G A/, measuring the “belonging probability” of the user to each group, i.e. 
how much each profile fits him/her. While the user browses, the system updates A{k) 
and the user’s profile is consequently changed. In other words, on the basis of the 
user’s behavior, the system dynamically attempts to assign the user to the best-fitting 
profile. 

First, the algorithm considers some static (or intrinsic) properties of the proba- 
bilistic link structure expressed, for each profile /c, by the following values: 

• the mean value of the probability of the “shortest” paths in high values of this 

term indicate the existence of highly natural paths in the hypermedia 

• the mean value of the length of the “shortest” paths in Gk\ high values of this 
term mean longer natural paths in the hypermedia, which could be an advantage 
in the overall personalization process 

• the number of nodes associated with the profile k 

Formally, these values are taken into account, constructing three corresponding 
PDFs: 
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where is the set of arcs in the transitive closure of G^. Then a weighted mean of 
such functions, expressing the “intrinsic relevance” of profiles, is computed: 



^ Popjk) + fhnjk) -f fhpjk) 

A) + fh + P2 
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Here, are suitable weights that measure the relative importance of the terms in 
s{k). It should be noted that s{k) could change over time: the hypermedia structure 
can dynamically be updated, by adding or removing nodes or arcs, or changing their 
weights, on the basis of a semiautomatic observation of the behavior of many users 
or on the basis of an increased knowledge of the application domain by the author. 

The dynamic properties of the user’s behavior are captured by tracing his/her 
browsing activity. Browsing starts from the presentation unit associated with a start- 
ing node. If the user is already registered, the last A{k) is set as current. Otherwise, 
a generic profile is assigned to the user, or one is calculated on the basis of a ques- 
tionnaire (see e.g. |3] for an interesting proposal for a probabilistic evaluation of a 
questionnaire). The initial value of A{k) is called Ao{k). When the user visiting a 
node follows a link, the system computes the new PDF A'{k) on the basis of the 
collected user behavior variables and of s{k), and then it decides the (new) profile 
to be associated with the user. To avoid continuous profile changing, it is possible 
to keep a profile for a given duration (i.e. number of traversed links), evaluating the 
A\k) distribution at fixed intervals only. 

The classification algorithm considers the path R = {/?] , ..., R,.^i , Rr}. com- 
posed of the r most recently visited nodes, where Rr- i is the current node and R, is the 

next node chosen by the user, and the visiting times on such nodes, T{Ri) T{ /?, ). 

Then it evaluates, for each profile k: 

• the probability of having followed the R path through arcs associated with 
the profile k. A high value of Pf^ indicates that the visited nodes in R are relevant 
for profile k as the actual path is “natural” for the profile k. 

• the “reachability” of the next node Rj starting from the first node Ri, 
through arcs associated with profile k. This value takes into account the way the 
user could have reached the next node: a high “reachability” of R,- for profile 
k means that the user would have reached the next node in a “natural” way by 
following links associated with the profile A:. 

• D^'[k], the sum of the time units spent on the nodes from Rr to Rj -\ associated 
with the profile k. As [k] shows how the time spent on pages is distributed with 
respect to profiles, we consider this an indicator of the interest the user has shown. 
Significant visiting times must be accurately computed, so they are “vertically’' 
normalized. Time units are in fact divided by a score that is proportional to the 
actual bandwidth (when applicable, i.e. when it can be probed) or that is equal to 
the sum of the time units spent on a certain number of recent nodes. A “horizontal” 
normalization, referring to the time spent on the same nodes by other users, appears 
to be unfeasible due to the extreme variability of presented pages 115]. 

Only the most recently followed r — 1 links (r nodes) are considered, basically 
to avoid an “infinite memory” effect. In fact, considering R since the initial node, 
the probability of having followed R in the profile A: would be zero if the user 
visited just one node not associated with the profile A:, as obviously = 0 if 

{i, j) i Ek. 
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Formally, the computed values are taken into account to construct three corre- 
sponding PDFs: 

\M\ \M\ ^ \M\ 

^P}, S{k-z) J2Pk,nJ{k-i) ^ D' [z] - *) 

c(k) = , , , r{k) = , t(k) = — 

i=l i=l i=l 

Finally, a weighted mean expressing the “dynamic relevance” of the profiles is 
computed: 



_ Qoc(fc) + air(fc) + Q2^(fc) 

cro + ai + ct2 

Here, are suitable weights that measure the relative importance of the terms in 
d{k). Note that it should be considered the possibility of trading off the effects of 
c{k) and r{k) on d{k). In fact, the former takes into account the actual path so it aims 
to move toward profiles corresponding to local preferences, whereas the latter aims to 
disregard local choices, as the “shortest” paths do not necessarily involve the visited 
nodes between Ri and Rr. For instance, consider the situation depicted in Fig. 3. The 
actual followed path (in bold) is likely for the profile indicated with the dashed line, 
but there also exists an alternative path in the other profile, though not followed by 
the user, which connects R\ and Rr in a very “natural” way. 




The algorithm for the evaluation of the new belonging probabilities takes as input 
the discrete PDFs A{k), Ai){k), and ,s(/c); the recently followed path, composed of the 
r most recently visited nodes; and the time spent on the r most recently visited nodes. 
Its output is a new probability density function A'{k). The new PDF is evaluated by 
first computing the new discrete PDF d{k), then applying the following formula: 
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_ 70^0 (^) + 7i^(^0 + yidjk) + A^:^s(k) 

7o + 7i + 72 

where Z\ = 1 if s{k) has changed and A = 0 otherwise. Therefore, the new A' (A ) 
is computed as a weighted mean of four terms. The first term expresses user’s initial 
choices, the second term considers the story of the interaction, the third term captures 
the dynamic of the single user, and the fourth term expresses structural properties of 
the hypermedia, mainly depending on its topology. An high value of each of the terms 
in A'{k) expresses a high relevance of the profile A:, so 7 , > 0 . The new profile is 
chosen referring to the highest A'{k) value, or making a random extraction over the 
A'{k) distribution, on the basis of the author’s choices. 



5 An Architecture for the Support of XAHM-Based Hypermedia 
Systems 

In this section we present an architecture for the run-time support and the authoring 
of XAHM-based systems. 

5.1 The Run-Time System 

The run-time system supporting XAHM has a three-tier architecture (Fig. 4), com- 
prising the user, application and data layers. The user layer receives the final pages to 
be presented and scripts or applets to be executed, which are useful, for example, for 
detecting local time, location, available bandwidth, or for evaluating the time spent 
on pages. The user’s terminal and the terminal software (operating system, browser, 
etc.) are typically communicated by the terminal user agent. At the application layer 
there are two main modules: the adaptive hypermedia application server (AHAS) 
and the user modeling component (UMC); they run together with a Web Server. The 
UMC maintains the most recent actions of the user and executes the algorithm for the 
evaluation of the user’s profile. 

The AHAS executes the following steps: 

1 . communicates to the UMC the most recent choice of the user 

2. extracts from the XML repository the PD to be instantiated 

3. receives from the UMC the new profile the user must be associated with 

4 . extracts basic data fragments from the data sources and composes them, on the 
basis of the known user’s position 

5. extracts the terminal -dependent XSL stylesheet from the XML repository 

6 . applies the stylesheet to the XML resulting page 

7. returns the final page to the Web Server 

The data layer stores persistent data and offers efficient access primitives. It com- 
prises the data sources level, the repository level and a data access module. The data 
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Fig. 4. The run-time system 



sources level is an abstraction of the different kinds of data sources used to build the 
hypermedia. Each data source Si is also accessed by a wrapper component, which 
generates in a semiautomatic way the XML metadata describing the data fragments 
stored in The repository level stores data provided by the data source level or 
produced by the author, comprising: XML documents into an XML repository (pre- 
sentation descriptions, metadata, and XSL stylesheets); and persistent objects into an 
object repository, representing the logical structure of the hypermedia and data about 
registered users. Finally, the data access module implements an abstract interface for 
accessing data sources and repository levels. 

5.2 The Author Module 

The author module was designed to efficiently support the author of the hypermedia 
in the structure definition and content composition phases, as described in Sect. 4. 
The main features offered by the author module are: 

• Fragment browsing/composing, with the use of wrappers and comprising the edit- 
ing of XML metadata associated with fragments 

• Logical structure modeling, comprising the design (in a visual way) of the logical 
structure of the hypermedia and the definition of arcs’ probabilities. This feature 
is complemented with a set of utilities regarding the probabilistic structure of the 
hypermedia (shortest paths, minimum spanning tree, etc.) and with the possibility 
to validate the graph descriptions of the hypermedia with respect to syntax and 
semantics, e.g. considering the coherence of probabilities. The author module 
makes use of persistent representations of the designed structures, thus allowing 
the reuse of parts of them. 
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• Editing of the PDs, in the form of pure text, graphically as trees, or in a “visual” 
way. It is possible to create new documents and to edit preexisting ones, with the 
possibility to preview the final pages. 

Finally, since it is fundamental for an author to simulate and validate the prob- 
abilistic structure of the hypermedia with respect to the mechanisms that drive the 
profile assignment decision, the presented architecture includes a simulation tool. 
The tool allows an author to examine in advance the response of the user-modeling 
component, on the basis of different kinds of users supposed to interact with the sys- 
tem, i.e. to move within its probabilistic structure. By means of the simulation tool 
the author can analyze the intrinsic properties of the hypermedia calculated from its 
structure, define a set of user classes that describe the behavior of typical users, and 
analyze the response of the UMC with respect to them. At the end of the simulation 
the logs of simulated users’ activity and the history of the PDFs can be examined re- 
ferring to profiles or time. Then, the author can decide to change the overall structure 
of the hypermedia, the length of the sliding temporal window, or the values of the 
parameters used to weight the probability density functions [14]. 



6 Concluding Remarks and Future Work 

Adaptive hypermedia and the techniques developed behind such systems are increas- 
ingly used to add adaptivity to applications in different domains. On the other hand, 
when AH systems go beyond their original scope, i.e. the application domains for 
which they were originally designed, different techniques developed in adjacent re- 
search fields become increasingly important. 

Past and current AH systems are human-centric, and emerging systems enforce 
the “social” aspects of the interaction between users and AH systems, introducing 
anthropomorphic, character-based virtual agents. Moreover, ubiquitous computing 
techniques could be used to monitor and discover the characteristics of the environ- 
ment hosting the user. 

Future Web applications will be characterized by an increased application-to- 
application interaction, so two questions arise: how will future Web applications he 
able to exploit advancements in AH models and systems! How should current AH 
systems evolve so that they can also interact with applications! When an adaptive 
hypermedia (or its software components) has to interact with an application, new 
problems must be faced, regarding, for example, who is the user, how can his/her/its 
behaviour be detected, and what kind of adaptation has to be provided. 

The Semantic Web [ 1 7], is an initiative of the World Wide Web Consortium aiming 
at augmenting the information available over Internet with semantics. Web services 
provide a systematic and extensible framework for application-to-application interac- 
tion by using standard mechanisms to describe, locate, and communicate with online 
applications. Adaptive Web services could embed the adaptive techniques described 
so far to offer sophisticated services to evolving application requirements. On the 
other hand, future Web applications including AH could be composed by collections 
of adaptive Web services. 
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Summary. This chapter describes recent and ongoing research to automatically personalize a 
learning experience through adaptive educational hypermedia. The Web has made it possible 
to give a very large audience access to the same learning material. Rather than offering several 
versions of learning material about a certain subject, for different types of learners, adaptive ed- 
ucational hypermedia offers personalized learning material without the need to know a detailed 
classification of users before starting the learning process. We describe different approaches 
to making a learning experience personalized, all using adaptive hypermedia technology. We 
include research on authoring for adaptive learning material (the AIMS and MOT projects) 
and research on modeling adaptive educational applications (the LAOS project). We also cover 
some of our ongoing work on the AHA! system, which has been used mostly for educational 
hypermedia but has the potential to be used in very different application areas as well. 



1 Introduction 

Education has been and still is changing dramatically. Until recently education was a 
well-structured process. Young people went to school (primary school, high school, 
college or university), following courses taught in classrooms by a physically present 
teacher. This was a continuous process (interrupted only by vacation) that ended with 
the highest degree the learner would ever obtain. An evolution that we have seen in 
this process is a shift from purely oral communication, through note taking by the 
learner and later note preparation by the teacher, to the publication of textbooks that 
(when they are very good) are beginning to make the physical presence of teachers 
and learners in a classroom superfluous. Several additional changes are occurring 
simultaneously, characterized by the three A’s anyplace, anytime, anyhow.^ Learners 
no longer want to go through one multi-year course program leading to a ‘final’ degree 
in the shortest possible time. They want to combine study and work, and as a result 
are not available for a teaching/learning session in a classroom at scheduled times. 

^ The three A’s are mentioned very often in presentations, but we have been unable to find 
out who first came up with them, hence the missing reference. 
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The education process must allow learners to study at times when their work allows. 
The process must not require the students to physically travel to an institute in order 
to be able to learn. The process must also accommodate different ways of learning, 
provided these ways lead to the same knowledge and skills. 

The Internet provides a technological basis for making the ‘new education’ pos- 
sible, because it is available anyplace and anytime. However, the Internet does not 
automatically make the teacher available anyplace and anytime. We need a means 
to make the teaching/learning process independent of the physical availability of the 
teacher. For very interactive teaching processes many researchers have tried to use 
computer technology to create teaching systems that try to simulate the intelligence 
of the teacher. (See, e.g. the many publications in the field of intelligent tutoring sys- 
tems, or ITS.) A common problem with this approach is that many ITS fail to give the 
impression of being intelligent. Nonetheless there have been a number of successful 
ITS like ELM- ART [29, 30] and SQL-Tutor [25, 26]. A different approach is to rely 
on the intelligence of the learner to select the information and assignments needed 
to master the subject of a course. This approach puts the emphasis on making infor- 
mation available to the learner. A first step in this direction was the creation of good 
textbooks. A second step was the transformation of such textbooks into hypermedia 
form (and putting them on the Web). This step gave learners the freedom to select 
information and to choose their own reading order. A third step is to make the hyper- 
media textbook ‘dynamic’ in the sense that it changes itself (possibly in an invisible 
way) to accommodate the reading order chosen by the learner. The result of this step 
is what we call adaptive educational hypermedia, the subject of this chapter. 

Adaptive educational hypermedia provides adaptation regarding the three C's 
connectivity, content and culture.^ Connectivity is what distinguishes hypermedia 
from (text)books: information items are linked together in many ways, offering learn- 
ers many possible ways to navigate through the information. Adaptation means that 
the system can offer guidance by making distinctions between links, based on how 
‘appropriate’ or ‘relevant’ links are for a given learner. Content adaptation enables 
the system to offer additional notes to learners who appear to need them (thus com- 
pensating for information the learner missed in his/her navigation path), or to omit 
information the learner appears not to need (because it was acquired elsewhere). Cul- 
ture represents that learners have different preferences regarding how they are able 
to learn. A single adaptive educcitional hypermedia application must accommodate 
different learning styles. Adaptation in the three C’s realizes the most important of 
the three A’s: anyhow. 

In the next section we give a sketch of the architecture of adaptive Web-based 
educational hypermedia. We specifically focus on what a system needs in order to 
be able to provide adaptation. We refer to some well-known adaptive educational 
hypermedia systems (some also predating the Web) to illustrate the use of the concepts 
covered by the architecture. After that we look at some current developments and 
research ideas that may shape future Web-based educational systems. 

Again, we do not know the origin of the three C's. 
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2 Adaptive Educational Hypermedia Architecture and Systems 

In this section we describe the main architectural elements of adaptive educational 
hypermedia applications. We do not intend to give a complete reference architecture 
like AH AM [9, 3 1 ] or the Munich Model [23, 24]. We concentrate on the user model, 
a system representation of how the learner relates to the conceptual structure of the 
application, the way in which the system updates this user model, and the way in 
which the state of the user model affects how the system adapts to the learner. 

2.1 Web-Based Adaptive Systems 

Adaptive educational systems predate the Web. The advantages of Web-based systems 
(mostly the availability anyplace and anytime) may make us forget the problems of 
Web-based systems. A non- Web-based system can have a tight integration of the user 
interface and the underlying functionality. Every action of the user can be recorded: 
every mouse movement, the window size and placement, scrolling, etc. This is not 
possible on the Web. Web-based systems assume a client-server approach in which 
the client is fairly dumb. It presents information it receives from the server, and it 
sends user requests to the server. These consist of either a GET request for another 
page (as a result of clicking on a link anchor) or a POST request that results from 
filling out a form, perhaps consisting of answers to questions of an evaluation test, or 
perhaps specifying a search for certain terms. The ‘intelligence’ resides completely 
on the server side. This has the advantage that the same learner can interact with 
the educational application from any browser anywhere on the Internet. When the 
server receives a request (which it can associate to a particular learner) it performs 
the following series of actions: 

1 . The system first retrieves the user model from permanent storage (file system or 
database). It may keep that user model in main memory in between requests, for 
performance reasons. 

2. The system must have a representation of the conceptual structure of the appli- 
cation’s knowledge domain. This structure is normally retrieved from permanent 
storage (and then kept in memory) and thus is not integrated into the system. 

3. Part of the conceptual structure is a definition of how the user’s request and the 
current state of the user model must be used to calculate a new state of the user 
model. The user’s request reflects some change in the user’s knowledge state, and 
the system must make the user model reflect that change. 

4. The user’s request results in a response that has to be sent back to the browser. 
This can be an information page or a dynamically generated page giving feedback 
on a submitted form (test or search). Again, the conceptual structure contains a 
definition of how that presentation is influenced by the state of the user model. 
This adaptation process normally uses the new state of the user model. 

5. When the adapted response is sent to the browser the new (updated) user model 
is saved. Waiting to save the user model until after sending the response to the 
browser improves the system’s response time and enables the system to undo 
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the user model changes (by not saving them) in case sending the response to the 
browser fails. 

In the following subsections we discuss the different parts of an adaptive educational 
application. Although existing systems vary widely, they do share some common 
parts. 

2.2 User Model 

An educational application is used to learn about certain subjects. The information 
domain of the application can be divided into such subjects, topics or concepts. In the 
following we shall always use the term concept. A user model is used to represent how 
the user relates to these concepts. In adaptive applications this notion of relates can 
mean many things, but in education applications it typically represents the learner’s 
knowledge about the concepts. A user model that models the learner’s knowledge 
about concepts through a knowledge value (or knowledge level) per concept is called 
an overlay model. 

There are two ways of modeling knowledge of concepts: coarse grained and fine 
grained, and three ways to model knowledge values: binary, enumerated and (pseudo) 
continuous. 

• With coarse-grained modeling of knowledge we mean that the knowledge do- 
main is modeled using only a few ‘broad’ concepts. Learner actions (like access- 
ing/reading pages and performing assignments or tests) result in changes to the 
knowledge value for some concept(s). In order to model the gradual increase of 
knowledge about a broad concept a value domain is needed with many different 
values. Real numbers between 0 and 1 , or integers between 0 and 1 00 (to mean a 
percentage) are examples of value domains that can be used. 

• With fine-grained modeling of knowledge we mean that small items like pages 
or perhaps even fragments of pages or single media objects (like images) are 
represented as concepts in the user model. When there are many small concepts the 
learner’s knowledge can be represented using simple values about these concepts. 
A binary value, like known or not known, can even be sufficient and was used in 
early versions of the AHA! system [8J. The system becomes more expressive if a 
few more values are used, like well known, known, partly known and not known 
(used with slightly different terms in Interbook 1 12]. It does not make much sense 
to describe the knowledge about small concepts much more in detail (like with a 
percentage) because the system has very little information to base such a detailed 
judgement on. (For example, how would you decide whether a user who reads a 
page has 73 or 74% knowledge of that page?) 

Coarse- and fine-grained user modeling both have advantages. In a system that keeps 
track of the learner’s knowledge of a few broad topics (using a detailed scale of values), 
one can easily generate an overview of the knowledge that is easy to understand. 
Also, performing adaptation to the learner’s knowledge can be done using these few 
knowledge variables that have a clear meaning. As a result the adaptive behavior of 
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the educational application is predictable and easy to understand and explain. On the 
other hand, modeling the learner’s knowledge in detail, using many small concepts, 
perhaps with only a crude representation of knowledge, enables a system to adapt 
to this detailed knowledge. If the learner does not know a particular term used on a 
page, the system can add a short explanation of that term, or it can replace the term 
by a nontechnical equivalent. Ideally, an adaptive educational system would combine 
the strong points of both knowledge representations. The system should represent 
detailed and global knowledge. This implies that (if the same value domain is used 
for all concepts) a rich value domain is used for small concepts as well as broad 
concepts, which is in some sense overkill. 

In an educational application the user model also contains information about the 
learner, independent of the specific subject domain of the application. An example 
of such information is a learning style. Some simple aspects of how a learner likes 
concepts to be presented can be used by an adaptive system. Some learners like to see 
a few examples before the definition or description of a concept, whereas others prefer 
to see the definition first and some examples later. Some learners prefer to learn just a 
bit about a concept and discover the rest through assignments, whereas others prefer 
to study everything and only perform tests or assignments to verify their knowledge 
(and not to increase it). 

Some educational applications also support additional information about the 
learner’s intentions and goals: the task model. Often the learner has to perform tasks 
only within a specific subpart of the application and not in the whole subject domain. 
The task model allows for splitting the subject domain into separate complementary 
subjects (or topics) and assigns the necessary corresponding tasks in order to achieve 
a specific learning goal. This way, rather than learning everything, the learner can nav- 
igate and focus on a specific subset of the subject domain according to his/her course 
task. That subset does not necessarily have to correspond to a chapter structure of 
a textbook. Within educational systems with concept-oriented domain descriptions, 
often the most natural way of describing a task would be by using the concepts of 
the user model. It is then also an overlay model, and it is typically a fine grained 
model. The relevance of the concepts for the task is used to determine which parts 
the learner should study for this task. The task model can also be used to improve 
a search facility or a graphical concept map, by adding additional terms to a search 
string or filtering out the nonrelevant concepts from the map. Both techniques have 
been used in AIMS [1, 2], for instance. 

2.3 Domain and Adaptation Model 

Adaptive educational hypermedia applications deal with a subject domain. At an 
abstract level that domain can be described using (high- or low-level) concepts, the 
same concepts that are used in the user model (which explains the term overlay 
model). The application also consists of pages, which are often considered as low- 
level concepts. 

A commonly used modeling approach for the conceptual structure of an educa- 
tional application is the use of a concept hierarchy. This follows the typical structure of 
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a textbook, consisting of chapters, sections, subsections and paragraphs. The system 
can update the user model by considering the propagation of knowledge from pages 
to subsections to sections to chapters. By considering high- and low-level concepts 
it becomes easier to specify adaptation that depends on details as well as adaptation 
that depends on the knowledge of a whole chapter. 

The concept hierarchy describes the structure of the application domain, but not the 
way in which the learner should or could navigate through that domain. Considering 
only the hierarchy, the learner could start descending to the page level and start 
studying in the last as well as the first chapter. In fact, there need not be a ‘hrst’ versus 
‘last’ chapter as the hierarchy can be unordered. Furthermore, the hypermedia aspect is 
realized through associative or cross-reference links throughout the application. These 
links connect pages in completely (structurally) different parts of the application, 
based on the meaning of the pages. Following arbitrary links may lead to orientation 
and comprehension problems; 

• Following arbitrary links through any hypermedia structure always causes a risk 
of not knowing where you are. This problem is independent of whether the ap- 
plication is of an educational nature or not. Solutions usually involve displaying 
part of the structure surrounding the ‘current’ page, possibly adapted to the user 
in some way. This is called ‘map adaptation’ in Brusilovsky’s taxonomy 1 10, 11]. 

• The comprehension problem is typical for educational hypermedia: it is likely 
that a user will be able to follow a path that leads to pages using technical terms 
without passing by pages that explain these terms. This problem can be tackled 
in two ways: by blocking such paths or by adding the explanation when needed. 

Adaptation in educational hypermedia is most often based on what are called prereq- 
uisite relationships between concepts or pages. ‘A is a prerequisite for B’ means that 
the learner should ‘know’ A before studying B. Defining prerequisite relationships 
between high-level concepts may be hard for a teacher. But prerequisite relationships 
that indicate that a page containing an explanation of a term should be read before 
going to a page that uses that term are easy to identify. The adaptation offered by 
the system relieves the author from the task of ensuring that all possible navigation 
paths obey the prerequisites. The system can enforce the use of valid navigation paths 
or compensate for the missing knowledge. The way in which the system adapts the 
presentation of information and links by using the prerequisites is defined in what the 
AHAM model [9] calls the adaptation model (AM). 

• In Interbook [12] the prerequisite relationships are used to provide annotation to 
the links, in the form of colored balls. When the learner is ready to read a page 
that offers new (not previously studied) information a green ball is shown next to 
the links (actually link anchors) to that page. If the learner is not ready, meaning 
that some prerequisite knowledge is missing, the annotation becomes a red ball. 
Interbook offers more adaptive features that also use this color metaphor. A ‘teach 
me’ button on a page (with unsatisfied prerequisites) generates a list of links to 
pages that need to be studied in order to acquire all the prerequisite knowledge for 
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the current page. In this list the colored balls appear again, to indicate which pages 
to study first (the ones with green balls). There is always a reading order that only 
contains ‘recommended’ pages, because the structure of prerequisite relationships 
must be acyclic. The entire adaptive behavior of Interbook is ‘hard-wired’ into 
the system. Interbook thus has a fixed, built-in adaptation model. 

• In AHA! [8] the standard behavior is that of link hiding. Links normally appear in 
blue (unvisited) or purple (visited). But when a link leads to a page for which the 
learner is missing some prerequisite knowledge, the link anchor is displayed in 
black and is not underlined. The anchor is therefore indistinguishable from plain 
text and effectively ‘hidden’. AHA! does not really use prerequisite relationships 
but a powerful event-condition-action rule language that is capable of expressing 
many different types of concept relationships, including prerequisites, of course. 

• Brusilovsky’s (original) taxonomy [10] mentions three other types of adaptive 
navigation support: direct guidance, in which the learner is shown a ‘next’ button 
or some similar indication of the ‘best’ next page to read; adaptive sorting of links, 
meaning that a list of links is sorted from most relevant to least relevant, for this 
particular user; and map adaptation, which we explained earlier. All techniques 
for adaptive navigation support try to point out the recommended link(s) to the 
user. 

• A completely different way to deal with prerequisites is to compensate for the 
missing knowledge, by adding a prerequisite explanation to a page for which the 
learner is not really ready. This technique is used in the AHA! -based hypermedia 
course at the Eindhoven University of Technology.^ It is a special case of a more 
general technique of conditional inclusion of fragments, implemented in AHA! as 
well as in other systems, like C-Book [21], for instance. In C-Book the technique 
is also used to offer additional or comparative explanations. Learners who are 
familiar with Pascal are given comparisons between C constructs they are learning 
and similar Pascal constructs they already know. These comparisons are useless 
to non-Pascal programmers and therefore are only shown to Pascal programmers. 
In the stretchtext technique the recommended fragments are shown to the user, 
but the hidden fragments are accessible through (small iconic) links or buttons. 
Using this technique all information is available to everyone. 

The techniques mentioned above are the most commonly used techniques, but there 
are many more possibilities. In the AHAM model [9] one can define arbitrary concept 
relationship types and associate them with user model updates and adaptation. An 
example is the inhibitor type, which can be viewed as the opposite of a prerequisite. 
An online course may, for instance, contain several alternative descriptions of the same 
concept. Once the learner has studied the concept through one of these descriptions, 
access to the alternative descriptions may be inhibited. Similarly, a page may contain 
some explanation that is automatically omitted when the learner already has some 
specific knowledge. 

Figure 1 shows an authoring interface developed This hierarchy is used to indicate 
how pages contribute knowledge for the AH A ! system. On the left it shows the concept 

See http://wwwis.win.tue.nl/2L690/. 
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hierarchy, to higher-level concepts. When (like in the example) there are two pages 
contributing knowledge to the concept ‘beer’ each page contributes 50%. And since 
there are two concepts (‘beer’ and ‘chocolate’) contributing knowledge to the concept 
‘belgium’, each contributes half again. As a result, reading a page contributes 25% 
knowledge to ‘belgium’. These values can be altered, much in the same way as in 
the system described in [19]. On the right the concepts (dragged from the left) can 
be connected using concept relationships of different types. Here the solid arrows 
mean ‘interest relationships’, and the dashed arrows are prerequisites. They indicate 
that one first needs to read about a ‘plain’ beer (Stella) before going on to a more 
local, special beer (De Koninck), and that one needs to read about a fairly common 
chocolate (Meurisse) before going to a real Belgian specialty brand (Callebaut). 
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Fig. 1. AHA! authoring tool for concept hierarchy and concept relationships 



Whereas an interface like Fig. 1 dehnes the application domain at an abstract level 
and expresses some desired adaptation aspects, it does not define the desired behavior 
of the system in terms of the user model updates and the link and content adaptation. 
Indeed, as shown above, there are different ways to perform adaptation based on 
prerequisite relationships. In most adaptive educational platforms that ‘performance' 
is completely hard-coded. But in AHA! it is defined through a set of event-condition- 
action rules that define this behavior. This approach was taken to reflect the low-level 
functionality suggested by the AHAM model, and is described in Section 3. 

The common behavior of adaptive educational systems is io first update the user 
model, taking into account the knowledge that will be gained by reading the requested 
page. In a second phase the page is generated, conditionally including fragments that 
depend on prerequisite or other concept relationships, and annotating or hiding links 
based on these relationships. It is important to note this order of actions. Intuitively, one 
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would expect a page to be presented based on the user model state prior to presenting 
the page. This makes perfect sense because if the user is missing some prerequisite 
knowledge that can be compensated for by inserting an explanation, the system must 
look at the user model state before generating the page in order to conclude that 
the prerequisite explanation must be inserted. However, if the page to be presented 
contains prerequisite knowledge for other pages to which the page also contains links, 
one wishes these links to be shown as ‘recommended’ . Since there is no (easy) way to 
change the presentation of a page once it is shown to the user, these links cannot first be 
shown as ‘not recommended’ and after some reading time changed to ‘recommended’ . 
Hence it is necessary to show the links as ‘recommended’ as soon as the user retrieves 
the page. It is clearly a limitation or drawback to first update the user model and then 
generate the presentation, but for the inclusion of prerequisite explanations it turns out 
not to be a big problem as the prerequisite explanation normally does not replace the 
full explanation. In other words, the page with the prerequisite explanation included 
should not generate enough knowledge about the missing prerequisite concept to 
make the prerequisite explanation not be included (or at least not the first time this 
page is accessed). It takes careful system design to ensure that the counterintuitive 
order (of first updating the user model and then generating the presentation) indeed 
produces the expected presentation. In Section 3 we show how this is done in AHA! 
using its event-condition-action rules. 

2.4 Assessment 

It is an illusion that an adaptive educational hypermedia system can accurately assess 
a learner’s knowledge by observing which pages the learner reads. The technique can 
be refined, by observing the reading time, by taking into account which fragments are 
included in the pages the learner reads, and perhaps even by performing eye-tracking 
to check which parts of a page the learner really reads. All these more or less intrusive 
ways of monitoring the learner fail to grasp what really goes on in the learner’s mind. 
Therefore many adaptive educational hypermedia applications resort to a different 
technique for measuring the learner’s knowledge: tests. 

Multiple-choice tests are most popular because, although they are difficult to 
create, they are easy to evaluate. In theory a multiple-choice test can be implemented 
using ‘plain’ adaptive educational hypermedia. A page can be shown that contains 
a question and several answers. Each answer is a link to another page that explains 
why the answer is right or wrong. Accessing these pages (by clicking on the answer) 
performs a user model update just like accessing ‘normal’ pages. The difference is 
that when reading information pages knowledge can only increase, whereas clicking 
on ‘answer’ pages may cause the knowledge value to decrease. In AHA! [8], for 
instance, every page access can cause knowledge increases as well as decreases. 

Most systems (including AHA!) offer a separate module for (multiple-choice) 
tests. In the AHA!-based hypermedia course, the learner is first guided to three in- 
troductory chapters. Each chapter ends with a multiple-choice test. Access to (that 
is, unhiding of the links to) the advanced chapters is granted after completing the 
three multiple-choice tests, not after reading most or all the pages of these chapters. 
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At the end of the course another test, containing 15 (randomly selected) questions, is 
included before access is granted to the final assignment. Initially the test contained a 
fixed sequence of 20 questions. But after having this course available for some time, 
we discovered a drawback of the anytime (and perhaps anyhow) aspects of Web-based 
learning: more and more students achieved a perfect score on the difficult hnal test. 
It turned out that the correct sequence of answers was being communicated among 
students. This taught us that in an online course the student assessment needs to use 
a different test for each student (or at least enough randomness that communicating 
the answers becomes difficult). 

Multiple-choice tests can be very useful in initial tests to determine the entry-level 
of the learner, and also to determine the level at different points in time. In a (Spanish) 
Linux course, Romero [28] used a modihed AHA! application with initial and final 
multiple-choice tests. Log files from this course were used (with association rule 
mining) to find out potential problems in the course. If information pages and follow- 
up tests are not well matched, this will show up in the test results. For example, if the 
test is too straightforward after reading the pages then virtually all the students will 
answer the questions correctly. If the test is too difficult, e.g. because the information 
needed to answer the questions cannot be found in the preceding information pages 
then many students will give incorrect answers. Likewise, if the information is there 
but either it is wrong or the answer indicated as the correct one is wrong, then many 
students will get a low score as well. 

2.5 Learning Objects and Learning Standards 

Since adaptive educational hypermedia applications are centered around the no- 
tion of concept, one may wonder whether the architecture compares to the use of 
learning objects, as used in different standards or standards initiatives, such as the 
LOM (Learning Objects Metadata) standard from IEEE Learning Technology Stan- 
dards Committee (see http://ltsc.ieee.org/), or the SCORM (Shareable Courseware 
Object Reference Model) from the US Government Advanced Distributed Learn- 
ing (ADL) Initiative, or IMS (Instructional Management System) from the Global 
Learning Consortium. A comprehensive page about such initiatives can be found at 
http://www.learnativity.com/ (under the heading ‘standards and learning objects’, ac- 
cessed on 1 July, 2003). The focus of these initiatives is on distribution and sharing. In 
order for teachers to construct courses from material gathered from different sources, 
a clear description is needed of what that material entails. Therefore, each piece of 
instructional material, called a 'learning object’, is tagged with a significant amount 
of metadata. Just like concepts, learning objects can be large or small, entire courses 
or lectures as well as a single illustration, application or applet, or a paragraph of text. 

Although an author can build a course from learning objects that reside on different 
servers (they need not be copied to a single location in order to use them, and in the 
case of server applications they often even cannot be copied), it is difficult to use the 
learning objects and their metadata to perform adaptation. 
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We expect that sometime in the near future the worlds of adaptive educational 
applications and of distributed learning environments will come together, but at the 
moment of this writing they are still too far apart to consider the use of these learning 
standards in adaptive educational systems. 



3 AHA! The Adaptive Hypermedia Architecture 

In 1994 we started offering a course on hypermedia at the Eindhoven University of 
Technology. This course went through several generations and is now available as 
http://wwwis.win.tue.nl/2L690/. In 1996 we started adding adaptive functionality to 
the course; hence AHA! was bom. The first version was based on CGI scripts written 
in C. The browsers used at that time lacked the ability to ‘play’ with link colors 
through style sheets, a feature we currently use to create the good, neutral and bad 
link colors (which are blue, purple and black by default). Therefore, instead of simply 
‘hiding’ unrecommended links, the anchor (<A>) tags were removed, thus disabling 
the use of unrecommended links as well as hiding them. Conditional inclusion of 
fragments was done through C-preprocessor constructs (#if statements). See [13] for 
details. 

In the next version [7] the C-preprocessor constructs were replaced by HTML 
comments. Link removal/disabling was still used as in the initial version. The user 
model in these early versions consists of one concept per page, with a binary value, 
indicating known or unknown. 

3.1 AHA! Version 1.0 

The first version of AHA! used outside the Eindhoven University of Technology 
is called version 1.0. This is the version used by Cini et. al. [14] to measure the 
‘presentation adaptivity degree’ in adaptive applications, and by Romero et. al. [28] 
to perform association rule mining to help authors of adaptive courses spot anomalies 
in their courses. AHA! 1.0 supported the main features described in Section 2 as 
necessary in adaptive educational applications. The main features of AHA! 1.0 are 
the following: 

• The user model in AHA! 1 .0 consists of one concept for every page, and possibly 
many more abstract concepts, not associated with a page. For every concept the 
learner’s knowledge is stored as a percentage (an integer value between 0 and 
100). This allows more values than needed for pages, but is mostly useful for 
keeping track of the user’s knowledge about larger concepts (like whole sections 
or chapters of a course). 

• For every concept there is a rule that defines how a change in the knowledge of 
the concept influences the knowledge of other concepts. As an example, when the 
rule for a concept A contains: 



B:-^40 C:30 D:-50 
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it means that when the knowledge of A is increased by X the knowledge of B 
will be increased by 40% of X, the knowledge of C will be set to 30, and the 
knowledge of D will be decreased by 50% of X. Increases or decreases, however, 
can never make a value lower than 0 or higher than 100. The change X to the 
knowledge value of A can be positive or negative. 

• For every page there is also a requirement that defines the prerequisites. This 
requirement may look like: 

E>50 and F<30 

meaning that this page is ‘recommended’ when the knowledge of concept E ex- 
ceeds 50 and the knowledge of F is lower than 30. It is thus possible to express 
prerequisite relationships as well as inhibitors. When the learner visits a page 
the knowledge of that page becomes 100 if the page was recommended. If the 
page was not recommended the knowledge becomes 35 or the previous value, 
whichever is higher. AFIA! thus expresses that reading a page generates partial or 
full knowledge of that page depending on the satisfaction of prerequisites. 

• Because (like in the ‘beer’ example of Fig. 1) knowledge often needs to be propa- 
gated to a high-level concept, the knowledge update rules may trigger each other. 
The rule for Stella would read: 

beer : -t-50 

and the rule for beer would read 

belgium: +50 

When reading about Stella (for the first time) the knowledge of Stella jumps from 
0 to 100. This causes the knowledge of beer to be incremented by 50 (50% of 
100) and that of belgium by 25% (50% of 50). Through these rules one can easily 
describe the knowledge propagation through a concept hierarchy. One should 
keep in mind that because of the use of integer values there may be rounding 
(truncation) errors, causing the knowledge value of a high-level concept to not 
reach 100 when one would expect it to. (In [31] an example is given to illustrate 
that the user model updates can depend on the execution order of the rules, because 
of the truncation in integer arithmetic.) 

• An inherent danger of rule propagation is the occurrence of infinite loops. Indeed, 
rules can interact with each other, generating an infinite sequence of knowledge 
value updates that go up and down. In order to prevent such loops, AHA! 1.0 
only performs propagation on monotonic relative updates (the ones with a ‘+’ 
sign in the rules). Should there still be a loop in the rules, the effect can only 
be that several knowledge values are repeatedly updated in the same direction 
(all increased or all decreased). Such a loop must end when all values become 
100 or 0. Because there are only a finite number of concepts and only a finite 
(101) number of possible values for each concept, the loop must end after a finite 
number of steps. 

• AHA ! uses the cascading style sheet mechanism to tell the browser how to display 
links. AHA! tells the browser not to underline links, so that black link text is indis- 
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tinguishable from plain text (without a link anchor). The default link adaptation 
mechanism in AHA! is that of link hiding: recommended links are blue (unvis- 
ited) or purple (visited), and unrecommended links are black. The user can change 
this color scheme, making the unrecommended links more visible. According to 
Brusilovsky’s taxonomy [10], AHA! then supports link annotation. 

• A special ‘if’ tag is used in pages to indicate conditionally included fragments. 
The conditions for fragment inclusion are the same as for page recommendation, 
and can therefore express prerequisites as well as inhibitors. 

• AHA! contains some special features, like a module for generating and evaluating 
multiple-choice tests, an optional page header including the number of pages read 
or still to be read, links to a list of read pages and a list of unread pages, and an 
invisible Java applet that makes the server record the reading time for each page. 

Modeling the knowledge structure of an educational application is easy in AHA!. 

Adaptation based on prerequisite relationships is also fairly straightforward. 



3.2 AHA! Version 2.0: More Adaptation Flexibility 

In AHA! 1.0 for every user model concept there is a single integer value between 
0 and 100. In the previous section we implicitly assumed that a concept means a 
concept from the application domain and that the value means the (system’s idea of 
the) user’s knowledge about that concept. However, there is nothing in the AHA! 
system to support that assumption. It is all in the eyes of the beholder. 

Concepts in AHA ! are just variables that can be manipulated through rules that are 
triggered by page accesses. This can be convenient to add adaptation to parts of the 
information presentation that are not related to knowledge. AHA! does not enforce 
a specific presentation style or look and feel, and is in that respect very different 
from most other adaptive educational systems. We have created an adaptive course 
with HTML frames, using a ‘left’ frame to show navigation support in the form of 
a Microsoft Windows Explorer-like hierarchical menu, and a ‘right’ frame to show 
the information pages. We have used adaptation to make submenus open and close 
automatically depending on the location of the ‘current’ page in the concept hierarchy. 
When following a cross-reference link, the learner jumps to a completely different 
position in the concept hierarchy. The Explorer-like navigation aid would follow this 
jump and show the context of the new page. 

AHA! 2.0 [6] makes it a lot easier to create ad hoc adaptive behavior. Concepts 
can have arbitrarily many (named) attributes with Boolean, integer or string values. 
Typical attributes are: 

• Access: This is a Boolean attribute with a system-defined meaning. When a page is 
accessed, the access attribute of the concept(s) associated with this page becomes 
true. This triggers the execution of a set of event-condition-action rules associated 
with the attribute. A typical rule for the access attribute would be to increment the 
knowledge of the concept with an amount that depends on the suitability of the 
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concept. The access attribute is volatile: its value is not stored in the user model. 

• Knowledge: This attribute represents the user’s knowledge about the concept. 
There are typically some rules associated with this attribute, to ‘propagate’ knowl- 
edge to higher-level concepts. This is similar to the way the updates worked in 
AHA! 1.0. Changes to attribute values (like knowledge) trigger the rules associ- 
ated with these attributes (of the changed concepts). This ‘propagation’ can be 
turned on or off for each rule. 

• Interest: This attribute represents the user’s interest in the concept. It may depend, 
for instance, on the user’s task or goal. AHA! can use the attribute value to guide 
the link annotation or hiding, in order to provide the user with links to pages that 
correspond to his/her interest. 

• Suitability: This attribute can be used to remember whether the concept is suitable 
for the user. This can, e.g., mean that the user has all the required prerequisite 
knowledge. Using the suitability attribute expressions for the conditional inclusion 
of fragments can also be simplified. 

• Visited: This attribute remembers whether the user visited this concept (usually 
a page). It is used by AHA! to choose between the good and neutral link colors, 
which are blue and purple by default, to mimic the standard browser behavior. 

Using the above-mentioned attributes and carefully chosen event-condition-action 
rules the user modeling and adaptation possibilities in AHA! are very powerful. As 
an example, it is easy to increment a knowledge value by a small amount each time 
a page is visited. The conditional inclusion of fragment (containing a prerequisite 
explanation) can be done based on that small amount. If knowledge is initially 0 and 
is incremented by 10 on each visit, a fragment with expression 'knowledge< 20' 
will be shown the first time, and hidden from the second visit on. On the first visit 
the knowledge value goes from 0 to 10 before the page generated. The conditional 
inclusion of fragments thus uses the updated user model values. On the second visit the 
knowledge value becomes 20, and the fragment is no longer included. The knowledge 
value can be updated through different pages as well, so a prerequisite explanation 
can be shown on the first out of a set of many pages on a certain concept, etc. 

An concept editor (Java applet based) hides the underlying XML syntax of the 
event-condition-action rules from the author. Two examples of rules (in an arbitrary 
syntax not used by AHA!) are given below. 

E: Stella . access 
C: Stella . suitability> 50 
A: Stella . knowledge:^ 100 

This rule is triggered when the access attribute of Stella changes, which is the 
case when the page about Stella is accessed. The rule is executed when the suit- 
ability of Stella is high enough, and the action is to set the knowledge attribute 
to 100. A second rule could then be: 

E: Stella . knowledge 
C: beer . knowledge< 100 

A: beer . knowledge+ = 0.5*_stella . knowledge 
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This rule is triggered by a knowledge change of Stella and adds 50% of that change 
to the knowledge of beer if that knowledge is still less than 100. (The underscore _ is 
used to indicate that the change of the attribute value is used instead of the value itself. 
It is easy to say that the following rule then performs the 25% increase in knowledge 
about Belgium, as described earlier: 

E: beer . knowledge 
C: belgium. knowledge< 100 

A: belgium. knowledge-h = 0.5*_beer . knowledge 

3.3 Beyond AHA! 2.0: Better Authoring Support 

The user modeling and adaptation flexibility of AHA! 2.0 comes at a price: the com- 
plexity of authoring. AHA! does not know how to deal with prerequisite relationships. 
These have to be encoded using attributes and event-condition-action rules. AHA! 
also does not know about learning styles. They too have to be translated to rules. 

Figure 1 shows a first attempt to enable higher-level authoring in AHA!. The 
available types of concept relationships are defined by a system designer, as well as 
their translation to the AHA! event-condition-action rules. The author simply chooses 
concept relationship types from a list. 

The conditional inclusion of fragments is also being changed in AHA!. In version 
2.0 the fragments are parts of the (XHTML) pages, whereas in the upcoming version 
they will be separate objects. This has the advantage that a fragment that may appear 
on different pages can be stored just once. 

What AHA! continues to lack is support for yet higher level aspects such as task 
support and adaptation to learning styles. In the next section we present some new 
research into adaptive educational hypermedia authoring, and the support for tasks, 
styles and goals. 



4 New Adaptive Hypermedia Authoring Techniques 
and Implementations 

The potential benefits of adaptive educational hypermedia for educational applications 
should be clear from the previous sections. However, surprisingly, we do not find 
adaptive hypermedia so wide spread and widely accepted as we would expect. To 
find an explanation for this fact, we start by looking at the weak points in present 
adaptive hypermedia systems (AHS): the difficulties in authoring and the lack of 
support for partial learning, i.e. learning just one subject of a course, or searching for 
the information needed for one specific task. We proceed by searching for methods 
for solving the authoring problems and for task-based searching. Sections 4.1 and 4.2 
describe ongoing research in task support, considering both the learner’s tasks and the 
authoring tasks. Section 4.3 describes an extension of the AHAM model, considering 
high-level adaptation to goals and constraints as well as low-level ad hoc adaptation. 
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Section 4.4 shows how these ideas are being experimented with in an experimental 
authoring tool. 

4.1 Authoring Support Framework 

for Adaptive (Knowledge-based) Courseware 

In the previous sections we saw examples of AH authoring activities as they were 
performed within the AHA! system. As concluded above, different AHS share com- 
mon modules with respect to defining domain, adaptation, user and task models. 
Subsequently, the authoring activities for instantiating these models within various 
AHS systems also share common functionality. AIMS is an example of an intelli- 
gent courseware tool that follows an instructional model (analogous to the adaptation 
model in AHA!) over a concept domain definition and overlayed user and task mod- 
els. This way it provides support for instructors to build online courses as well as for 
learners to identify information necessary for performing course tasks (e.g. course 
assignments) [2]. The system can be used stand-alone (for example, as an extension 
to a traditional or online distance course) or can be integrated in a larger electronic 
learning/training/work environment that allows the users to perform open learning 
tasks in a specific subject domain. In both cases it provides the user with immediate, 
online access to a broad range of structured information and with domain-related help 
in the context of work, thus supporting more efficient task performance. In Fig. 2 the 
student task-oriented search and browsing environment is presented, which employs 
the above approach. The authoring environment is shown in Fig. 3. 

To ensure this we employ the AHS approach for user and domain models and 
introduce the resource model for knowledge classification and indexing based on 
conceptualization of the course material and subject domain. The instructional model 
here provides the main set of rules in order to link the above models and produce the 
desired instructional result. In the line of recent advances in the research related to 
the Semantic Web and ontologies [4], AIMS focuses on using ontologies for defining 
rules and structures for the subject domain, user model construction, course structure 
building and resource managements. The goal here is twofold. On one hand, an on- 
tology offers a means to define vocabulary, structure and constraints for expressing 
metadata about learning resources. It also offers formal semantics for the primitives 
defined in the ontological structures and thus more efficient reasoning, which is use- 
ful for the support of both the learning and the authoring processes. On the other 
hand, ontologies offer a solution for shareable and reusable knowledge bases among 
different courses and authors (instructors), which is imperative in educational envi- 
ronments. By reaching these goals we provide a basis for more efficient task-oriented 
information retrieval and adaptation to the learner status [3|, as well as methods to 
fill the deep conceptual gap between authoring systems and the authors. 

As we have seen in AHA! as well as in AIMS, building instructional structures, 
adaptive navigation and content presentation appears to be an extremely difficult and 
time-consuming task. The successful implementation of the suggested approaches 
turns out to depend crucially on the ontological engineering for providing means for 
sharing and reusing instructional knowledge. Thus, the key focus here becomes the 
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authoring process and the formalization of the knowledge about it, which can be em- 
ployed within an intelligent authoring tool. In this context we explore the construction 
of and the interoperability between the various ontological structures for domain and 
instructional modeling and the modeling of the entire authoring process. In this we 
decompose the authoring process into (1) a set of generic atomic tasks underlying 
(2) higher-level authoring activities related to the subject domain ontology, dynamic 
course structure and resource management metadata. This is the first step toward 
building a metaontology of courseware authoring functional concepts (generic au- 
thoring tasks), in the same sense as introduced by [22]. The intention is to use it as a 
basis for defining a corresponding set of tools to support the main phases of ontology 
engineering for courseware authoring. 

4.2 Authoring Task Ontology 

The Authoring Task Ontology (ATO) is based on the notion of ‘task ontology’ defined 
by Mizoguchi et. al. [27]. It provides operational semantics to the authoring process by 
specifying, in a domain-independent way, all authoring activities, sub-activities, goals 
and stages based on a common system of vocabulary. This way ATO enables the au- 
thoring tools to guide, support, navigate and check the consistency and completeness 
of the authoring activities at all levels of complexity. In the construction of ATO we 
consider specification of top-level authoring activities, low-level authoring functions. 
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decomposition of the authoring process into a sequence of phases and decomposition 
of the authoring process in main activity modules (related to the educational system 
components). The authoring activities are independent of the system’s domain, the 
educational strategy and the educational goal. The authoring task ontology describes 
the relations among the authoring tasks and the roles of domain objects, which they 
play in a particular task [5]. Each authoring task is defined by: (1) a sequence of 
activities with their activity type, constraints and input/output resources, with their 
resource type and constraints; (2) a goal; (3) requirements; (4) constraints, which can 
be flexible or hard constraints. Following this we define a set of: 

• generic nouns reflecting the roles of the objects in the authoring process (e.g. con- 
cept, learning activity, structure, resource, course lesson, domain, author, student, 
text, relationship, goal, constraints, etc.) 

• generic verbs representing authoring activities over the objects and applied in a 
combination or sequence of activities with specific objects or concepts and their 
modifications (e.g. modify, edit, assign return, update, select, check, etc.) 

• generic adjectives representing the modifications of the objects and applied for 
modification and identification of these objects’ attributes (e.g. shared, finished, 
required, idle, in-use, updated, etc.) 

• other authoring task specific concepts (e.g. concent, prerequisite, lesson con- 
straint, constraint satisfaction, state, attribute, predicate, knowledge, etc.) 

The primitive functions are defined on objects (e.g. concepts, documents, course 
topics and tasks, and so on) within a specific structure such as course structure, goal 
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hierarchy, teaching action sequence, etc. They express a simple functional formalism, 
where the object changes the structure, or the structure is manipulated. Examples of 
atomic authoring functions include: 

CREATE (Structure), CREATE (Object, Structure), ADD (Object, Structure), 
DELETE (Structure), DELETE (Object, Structure), VIEW (Objects), EDIT (Object, 
Structure), LIST (Objects, Structure), UPDATE (Object, Structure), UPDATE (Struc- 
ture), where Object G Domain-Concepts, Course -Topics, Course -Tasks, Resources, 
and Structure G Domain-Model, Course-Model, Resource -Base. 

The hierarchy of higher-level tasks represents conceptual categories of relation- 
ships (interdependence) between primitive functions. These present certain aggrega- 
tion criteria (including causal and other relations among components) that are used for 
grouping primitive functional concepts into higher-level authoring functions (classes). 
This way we can construct/identify functional groups of authoring tasks. The higher- 
level functions represent a role of one base function for another base function. They 
are concerned not with the actual change in the objects, but with their actual function in 
the process of authoring. Examples of links realizing it include: is-a-prerequisite-for, 
is-assigned-to, is-achieved-by, follows-from, is-preceded-by, requires, is-followed- 
by, if-<goal>-then-<action> . (Note that the authoring tool shown in Fig. 1 al- 
ready provides a means for creating such relationships in the limited context of the 
AHA! system.) Examples of some higher-level authoring tasks include: DeleteLinks, 
Delete Path, Delete All, LinkDocTask, LinkDocConcept, CopyCourse, CompareOb- 
jectsStructure, ExistObjectStructure. All the authoring tasks are grouped in relation 
to domain model, user model resource management and instructional-task model 
construction, in order to build a hierarchical organization of concepts linked by the 
ontological link types is-a, part-of and attribute \ With the above description we have 
formed a functional basis for the authoring support in adaptive educational systems 
and have illustrated some of the benefits of an ontology-based approach for an au- 
thoring framework. In the next section we present extension of the AHAM reference 
model in order to achieve author- friendly primitives in terms of which the author can 
easily describe the goals and constraints of their instruction. 

4.3 The LAOS Authoring Model 

LAOS [1 7] is a general model for adaptive hypermedia authoring that tries to respond 
to the problems listed above. It is built to express this multitude of alternatives in an 
easy-to-edit manner, allowing collaborative (many authors working together on an 
adaptive hypermedia design task) or incremental authoring (same author working at 
different moments in time on the same adaptive hypermedia design task, e.g. after 
having some first students’ feedback, or introducing new requirements from the head 
office, etc.). LAOS also allows automatic authoring techniques. It is based on the 
AHAM model [31], which in turn extends the Dexter reference model [20] for the 
specific field of adaptive hypermedia. 

The first difference between LAOS and AHAM is that LAOS has an extra layer: 
the goals and constraints model. AHAM is best suited for applications in which 
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the user needs to explore the whole information space. Specifying goals enables the 
system to give a more focused presentation. Through constraints the search space 
can be reduced. Figure 4 shows LAOS as an extension of AH AM [31]. It consists of 
five layers: the domain model, the goal and constraints model, the user model, the 
adaptation model, and the presentation model. 

The other difference between AHAM and LAOS is contained in the granularity 
and exact composition of elements in the top layers, as well as in the introduced 
operators. These are a result of the aim of adding automatic authoring techniques, 
which imply the authoring result to contain the necessary information for the system 
to process in an expressive manner, in other words, to be based on a good ontology. 
Therefore we looked for a better expression for both the static and the dynamic 
components of the AHS. In other words, we considered where the best place (in 
which layer) would be to store certain information and how. For example, concept 
relations should be in the domain layer, as in previous adaptive hypermedia systems, 
just as long as they express a real conceptual link between tv/o or more concepts 
(content-driven relations). However, relations like the prerequisite relationship type 
described previously are related to the pedagogical intentions of the author (teacher) 
and not to the actual content of the concept. Therefore, such a relation should be in a 
different layer (in LAOS, on the goal and constraints layer). 

Another example of separation of concerns is the presentation. AHA! and also 
AHAM mix presentation-related issues, such as link colors, for instance, with concept 
content-related issues, such as concept relations. The presentation-related issues are 
very often client dependent and should be kept separately, so they can be dealt with 
directly. Therefore the need of the presentation layer (model). 

The authoring steps of adaptive hypermedia with the LAOS model are presented 
in [17], where also a more detailed description about the components and function- 
ality of each layer and the respective operators that implement thi s functionality can 
be found. An important feature of LAOS is that it was developed to work with a new 
adaptation model, LAG [15], that allows views over the different levels of adapta- 
tion, responding to the problem of authoring complexity from the capital adaptive 
hypermedia feature: the adaptation feature. 

4.4 MOT: My Online Teacher 

LAOS and LAG are more general models that are applicable for general adaptive hy- 
permedia analysis and authoring. The tool My Online Teacher (MOT) [ 16], however, 
was designed specifically for distance learning. Its predecessor is MyET (My English 
Teacher) [18], developed at the University of Electro-Communications, Tokyo, Japan. 
MOT is gradually implementing the ideas and definitions introduced by LAOS and 
LAG. 

MOT is a hypermedia tool, developed and extended at the Eindhoven University 
of Technology, that can be used for authoring adaptive hypermedia courses. With 
this tool, the subject matter of the course to be designed can be modeled by means 
of concept maps (Fig. 5). Based on these concept maps lessons can be constructed. 
Concept maps and lessons form the two levels of preadaptive content, and they are 
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Fig. 4. LAOS: the five-layer authoring model of adaptive hypermedia 



stored in a database. This structure lays the basis for various types of adaptation, as it 
uses both the expressivity of metadata annotation and the flexibility of the database 
structure (on which different queries can be performed). MOT is being extended so 
it can interface with AHA!. This will then allow us to implement LAOS and LAG 
flexibility in the AHA! system. 

MOT can demonstrate the ideas of separating the domain model and the goal 
and constraints model, as well as some of the ideas on automatic authoring (these 
include automatic generation of links within the concept domain model and automatic 
generation of an instance of the goal and constraints model from an instance of the 
domain model). 



5 Concluding Remarks and Outlook 

Adaptive educational hypermedia applications have the potential to give online course 
material a ‘personal touch’. Several successful applications and application frame- 
works exist, but mass employment of adaptive hypermedia in education is still lack- 
ing. We believe that authoring difficulties are the main problem that remains. We 
have shown new approaches to make authoring easier, and to allow adaptation to 
other aspects besides the system’s idea of the user’s knowledge of concepts. 
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Fig. 5. MOT: My Online Teacher 



A second issue that needs to be tackled in order to make adaptive educational 
hypermedia popular is the current ‘closed’ nature of the applications that exist. Many 
infrastructures exist to integrate learning material from different sources into large in- 
formation sources. Yet these infrastructures lack the ability to handle adaptive sources 
of learning material. The definition of standards in the area of adaptive educational 
hypermedia, in collaboration with the ongoing learning technology standards de- 
velopments, is needed to enable the exchange of course material and user model 
information between adaptive applications. 
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Summary. The mobile Internet promises a new era of access to information anytime, any- 
where. This has been made possible by a variety of technology and business developments, 
with mobile operators and device manufacturers at center-stage. However, to date the reality of 
the mobile Internet has not lived up to the promises made, and consumer take-up has been slow. 
This is especially true in the context of mobile (WAP - wireless application protocol) portals, 
which attempt to replicate the success of traditional Internet portals on Internet-enabled mobile 
handsets and personal digital assistants (PDAs). In this article we examine mobile portals in 
detail and argue that the current problems are symptomatic of serious usability issues that make 
it difficult for users to efficiently access available information and services. In turn, we describe 
how recent advances in so-called ‘personalization technologies’ may hold the key for mobile 
operators by allowing their portals to automatically adapt to the needs of individual users. 



1 Introduction 

Recent advances in wireless access and display technologies, circuit design, embed- 
ded software systems and communications protocols have led to tbe emergence of a 
wide range of compact but powerful computing terminals, sucb as personal digital 
assistants (PDAs) and WAP-enabled mobile pbones, wbicb in turn have fueled tbe 
development of tbe mobile Internet. Tbe promise of tbe mobile Internet is a com- 
pelling one: instant access to relevant information and a range of online services, 
from e-mail and news to games and maps, all from your mobile pbone, PDA or lap- 
top. However, tbe convergence of wireless and Internet technologies has been a slow 
and complicated process, involving many different stakeholders (mobile operators, 
device manufacturers, infrastructure vendors, content producers and aggregators, ad- 
vertisers, end users, etc.), and although the marketing drive has led to high consumer 
expectations many practical issues remain to be resolved. 

Mobile portals are a vital part of the mobile Internet vision. They represent an 
attempt to reproduce the success of portal services on the Internet, but through mobile 
handsets and PDAs. In this article, while we provide a general backdrop to the mobile 
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Internet, we focus on mobile portals and the problems that have resulted in a less 
than enthusiastic response from consumers. In general, mobile portals, as they exist 
today, have largely failed to live up to user expectations. The reasons for this are many 
and varied, but a key problem relates to usability [3, 8, 34, 41 , 42]. In the past the 
usability of mobile portals has been compromised, mainly due to poor portal design, 
but exacerbated by limited device functionality, bandwidth and content. Fortunately, 
the new generation of mobile services (so-called 2.5G and 3G services) represents 
a significant improvement on this state of affairs; the bandwidth and content issues 
have largely been, or are being, resolved, and the latest phones offer users significant 
interface and functionality improvements over the original models. However, poor 
portal design remains an issue. The core problem is that the menu-driven nature of 
mobile portals, whereby users access content services by navigating through a series 
of hierarchical menus (Fig. 1), means that users are spending a significant amount 
of their time online navigating to content (their navigation time) and limited time 
interacting with content (their content time). 

This distinction between navigation and content time is especially clear in the 
current generation of mobile portals due to their structure, which clearly separates 
menu pages from content pages, and it is important from a usability perspective. For 
the end user, content is king, and navigation is a means to an end, a necessary evil in 
the quest for compelling content. An ideal portal should present a user with relevant 
content without the need for spurious navigation. This ideal is not achieved by today’s 
mobile portals, and this frustrates users and limits the efficiency of mobile information 
access. Moreover, by charging users for their navigation time or accesses (as well as 
their content time and accesses) mobile operators are adding insult to injury. 

In this article we describe how automatic user modelling and personalization tech- 
niques can be used to help solve this navigation problem by automatically adapting 
the structure of a mobile portal for the needs of individual users. In the following sec- 
tions we briefly review the current state of the mobile Internet, focusing in particular 
on mobile portals and their usability. We describe how navigation effort can be mod- 
elled as click-distance - the number of menu selections and scrolls needed to locate 
a content item - and we demonstrate how personalized navigation techniques can 
reduce click-distance and thus radically reduce navigation effort. These reductions 
translate into significant usability improvements, which we demonstrate through a 
comprehensive live-user evaluation. For example, we show that for every one second 
of navigation effort saved, the average user is willing to engage in additional three 
seconds of content time. Finally, we conclude with a brief outline of a number of 
important open issues that remain in this research field. 



2 The Mobile Internet 

The mobile Internet is made up of a group of related infrastructure, protocol and 
device technologies, allowing the end user to access various types of data services 
from their mobile devices. These services typically include Web-style information 
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Fig. 1. A selection of menu pages from a modem mobile (WAP) portal. The example illustrates 
a sequence of menus leading to a cinema listings service. The user is expected to navigate to 
the Ormonde cinema listings page by scrolling to, and selecting, the appropriate intermediate 
menus {Entertainment, Movie Times, Dublin Cinemas). A total of 15 clicks are required, made 
up of 4 menu selections and 1 1 menu scrolls 

content, e-mail services, games, etc. And they can be accessed using a range of 
devices from limited, first-generation WAP (Wireless Application Protocol) phones 
to today’s sophisticated PDAs and so-called smart phones. In recent times the mobile 
Internet has been the subject of intense research [I, 2, 4, 10, 20, 27, 29, 33, 36, 46]. 
Although this article focuses on a specific topic within the mobile Internet space, 
the usability of mobile portals, this section provides a more general backdrop to the 
mobile Internet and to our own research. 

2.1 The Evolution of the Mobile Internet 

Mobile services are usually described as either first-, second- or third-generation 
network technologies, with second-generation networks the norm today. Third- 
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generation (3G) networks have enjoyed considerable publicity in recent times because 
of their promised ability to move data at high speeds and the potential applications 
that such capabilities apparently support (e.g., video-conferencing). 3G networks are 
a progression that began with the advent of first-generation ( 1 G) analog technologies, 
which carried the original mobile telephony voice services. Today most carriers have 
either upgraded, or are in the process of upgrading, from 2G to 2.5G networks, with 
a eye on 3G in the near future. 

The original mobile data services, supported by 2G networks, were characterised 
by limited-bandwidth (9.6/14.4 kbps). Moreover, being circuit-switched, users expe- 
rienced considerable delays connecting to the mobile Internet. For the most part, in 
Europe at least, the mobile Internet has used the WAP standard to deliver content ser- 
vices as WML (Wireless Markup Language) pages; see http://www.wapforum.org/ 
for further information on WAP and related technologies. WAP is a communications 
and applications protocol designed for the delivery of mobile data services across 
most wireless networks. WML is a mark-up language based on XML and is similar in 
nature to HTML; it is used to create pages (largely text-based) that can be displayed 
in any standard WAP browser on a WAP-enabled mobile phone. 

Recent upgrades to 2.5G services, based on the General Packet Radio Service 
(GPRS) standard, offer improved bandwidth of up to 128 kpbs and, perhaps more 
importantly, always-on connectivity. In other words, the connection delay experienced 
by early mobile Internet users with 2G services has been largely eliminated, allowing 
for improved data access and service delivery. In parallel with this infrastructural 
change, a new generation of more sophisticated handsets has become available to 
offer users an enhanced mobile Internet experience, with greater graphical impact. 

Looking to the future, 3G technologies will further increase the available band- 
width (up to 2 Mbps) to allow mobile devices to offer high-speed Internet access, plus 
video and CD-quality music services. So far, at the time of writing (Spring 2004) the 
commercial rollout of 3G services has been limited to Japan (since 2001 ) and the UK 
(since 2003). 

2.2 Mobile Internet Devices 

From a user experience viewpoint, one of the key features of the mobile Internet 
is the degree to which existing consumer devices (such as WAP phones and PDAs) 
represent a significant step backwards in terms of their functionality, at least when 
compared to the traditional Internet device (the desktop PC or laptop). In particular, 
presentation and input capabilities tend to be extremely limited on most mobile devices 
(see [7, 8, 45, 13, 18, 21,24, 40]). 

For example. Fig. 2 illustrates the relative differences in the screen sizes for a 
range of common devices. Consider, for instance, a typical desktop PC with a screen 
size of 1024x768 pixels. Modern PDAs have screen resolutions of only 240x320 
pixels, less than one tenth of the screen real-estate of the typical PC. This situation 
is considerably worse for a typical WAP phone, with screen sizes of 60x96 pixels 
being commonplace, more than 100 times smaller than the PC’s screen. Even the latest 
mobile handsets, which boast large screens, offer only 176x208 pixels, which is still 
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Fig. 2. Relative screen sizes (pixels) for traditional PC, PDA and mobile handset screens 



more than 20 times smaller than the PC screen. The bottom line is obviously that the 
ability to present large amounts of information on a mobile handset is significantly 
compromised in comparison to a traditional PC. As such, the importance of presenting 
relevant information becomes all the more significant. 

Mobile handsets are also limited by their capacity to receive user input. The 
keyboard and mouse functionality of a modem PC are notably absent, and the mobile 
phone numeric keypad makes it extremely difficult for users to input any quantity of 
information. From a mobile portal viewpoint, these devices restrict selection features 
to simple ‘scroll’ and ‘select’ actions that allow the user to scroll through menu lists 
and and indicate simple option choices. Some improvements are present in most PDAs, 
which tend to offer touch-sensitive screens that are easier to manipulate. Nevertheless, 
data input remains difficult at best, and the indications are that previous predictions 
regarding the convergence of mobile phone and PDA devices are unlikely [16], leaving 
mobile phones in particular with a severely limited input capability. 

2.3 Mobile Information Access 

The differences in device characteristics, in terms of screen-size and input capabilities, 
that exist between mobile handsets and more traditional Internet devices, such as PCs 
and laptops, directly influence the manner in which users access information using 
these devices (Fig. 3). For example, on the Internet today search has largely become 
the primary mode of information access. It is relatively easy for users to input search 
queries and search engines have improved significantly in their ability to respond 
intelligently to user needs. In addition, the large screen sizes make it feasible for 
users to efficiently parse the long lists of search results returned. 

In contrast, search is far more problematic on mobile devices. Entering queries is 
simply too time consuming and complex for the average user to tolerate, and small 
screen sizes make it practically impossible for users to process the result lists returned. 
As a result, browsing is the primary mode of information access on the mobile Internet. 
Instead of searching for information, users attempt to navigate to information by using 
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Fig. 3. Because of their small screen sizes and limited input capabilities, browsing is the primary 
mode of information access on mobile devices. This is in contrast to more conventional Internet 
devices, such as desktop or laptop PCs, where searching is the more usual mode of information 
access 



mobile portals. Today the vast majority of mobile Internet services are accessed via an 
operator portal, with direct search constituting a small fraction (< 10%) of activity. 

This distinction between alternative modes of information access on the mobile 
and fixed Internet is an important one that frames our own research. We suggest that to 
help users to locate information and services more effectively on the mobile Internet, 
we must attempt to improve the efficiency of mobile portal browsing or navigation 
(see also [13]). Of course, this remains to be proven and research in this area is 
fragmented at best. Sellen et al. [37, 38] look to the future of the mobile Internet in 
general and ask the question: To what extent should we rely on familiar notions of 
Web browsing when we think of the Internet in a mobile context? In an attempt to 
answer this question Sellen and Murphy perform a task analysis of traditional desktop 
browsing activities, distinguishing between six different activity types: Transacting’, 
‘browsing’, ‘communicating’, ‘finding’, ‘housekeeping’ and ‘information gathering’. 
They conclude that many of the ‘finding’ and ‘browsing’ activities that are common- 
place on the Web may also be suitable for the mobile Internet, but that other activities 
are less suitable. For example, they highlight that many of the ‘finding’ activities are 
well suited to a small screen because of the limited type of information being sought 
(e.g., train times, phone numbers or directions). We would add a cautionary note here. 
Screen size is not the only factor that must be consider when evaluating application 
suitability. Mobile devices have very limited input capabilities too, and we would 
argue that this seriously compromises the suitability of certain information-finding 
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activities because it makes it difficult for the user to specify even the simplest query. 
Sellen et al. do not appear to give due consideration to the impact of limited input 
features in their task analysis. Certainly, in our experience, the dominant form of 
information access through mobile portals is based on browsing activity, with query- 
based search falling far behind. For this reason improvements to browsing activity 
are likely to pay handsome dividends in the short term. 



3 Mobile Portal Usability and Click-Distance 

So far, mobile portals have failed to live up to market and user expectations. Impor- 
tant factors, such as those highlighted above in relation to infrastructure and device 
functionality, have played a critical role in this state of affairs. In addition, only lim- 
ited high-quality content was available from the early mobile portals. While recent 
infrastructure improvements (specifically the upgrading of networks to 2.5G) and a 
more intelligent investment in mobile content has resulted in significant improve- 
ments, overall usability remains a key problem, limiting the ability of users to easily 
locate, and benefit from, wireless content. Indeed this usability problem represents a 
key ongoing research issue as reflected in a growing body of recent research efforts 
(for example, [5, 8, 9, 45, 1 1, 16, 17, 18, 21, 24, 25, 28, 32, 40, 41, 42, 44, 48]). 

3.1 The Usability of Hierarchical Menu Systems 

Perhaps the core usability problem with mobile portals is related to navigation: users 
spend significant time laboriously navigating to content through a series of menus. 
Mobile portals are examples of hierarchical menu systems (HMS) [25], and long be- 
fore the arrival of the mobile Internet different forms of hierarchical menu systems 
were studied extensively with respect to their general usability and navigation char- 
acteristics [15, 19, 22, 23, 26, 43, 47, 49, 50]. Very briefly, much of this previous 
research focused on the structural properties of hierarchical menu systems, for ex- 
ample, their depth and width, as they relate to the ability of a user to easily navigate 
through the HMS. For instance. Miller [26] discovered that for moderate sized menu 
systems, wide hierarchies are preferable to deep hierarchies due to the short-term 
memory limitations of end users, which led to a greater number of navigation errors 
in deep hierarchies; the interested reader is also referred to [19, 43] for related work. 
Compatible observations have been made with respect to the menu hierarchies found 
in the World Wide Web. For example, Zaphirs [50] performed a related study for 
the hyperlink menu structures of Web pages and reported similar findings in rela- 
tion to depth. Jacko and Salvendy [15] reported similar error-rate results associated 
with deep hierarchies and also highlighted the relationship between navigation time, 
perceived menu complexity and hierarchy depth; specifically, test subjects perceived 
deep hierarchies to be more complex than wide hierarchies of a similar size. 

So the evidence is clear that the complexity of a hierarchical menu system has a 
significant impact on its usability and the ability of users to navigate through menu 
levels. The type of menu hierarchies found in mobile portals are likely to be subject 
to similar findings [8, 25]. 
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3.2 The Click-Distance Model of Navigation Effort 

The scale of the usability and navigation problems associated with mobile portals 
today, and the mismatch between user expectations and realities, is highlighted by a 
number of recent studies [45, 1 1, 34]. For instance, Chittaro and Dal Cin [45] exam- 
ine two important WAP user-interface design choices - single-choice menu selections 
and navigation among cards - with respect to novice users. They provide evidence 
that exploiting such navigation links and single-choice selections can significantly 
improve usability. However, another study highlights the pitfalls of too many naviga- 
tion links and claims that while the average user expects to be able to access content 
within 30 seconds, the reality is closer to 150 seconds [34]. 

Clearly, the time that it takes a user to locate and access a specific content item is a 
measure of navigation effort. However, measuring navigation effort by timing studies 
is laborious and expensive. In our own research we emphasised the importance of 
developing a predictive model of navigation effort that avoids the need for laborious 
timing studies [41, 42]. To this end we have developed the so-called click-distance 
model of navigation effort. This model is based on the assumption that the navigation 
effort associated with an item of content depends critically on the location of that 
item within the portal structure, and, specifically, on the number of ‘navigation steps’ 
that are required in order to locate and access this item from a given starting position 
within the portal (typically the portal home page). 

What is a ‘navigation step’? With the current generation of mobile phones, there 
are two basic types of navigation step. The first is the menu select: the user clicks to 
select a specific menu option. The second is a menu scroll: the user clicks to scroll up 
or down through a series of options. Accordingly, an item of content i within a mobile 
portal, can be uniquely positioned by the sequence of selects and scrolls needed to 
access it, and the navigation effort associated with this item can be simply modelled 
as click-distance, the number of these selects and scrolls (Eq. (1)). 



Click Distance{i) = Selects{i) + Scrolls{i) (1) 

Although this simple model of navigation effort equally weights the scrolls and 
selects, when we evaluate click-distance in comparison to navigation time, by analyz- 
ing the behaviour of live users on commercial mobile portals, we find a near-perfect 
correlation. For instance, the results of a recent evaluation (based on 6 weeks of WAP 
usage for over 100 users. Sect. 5) indicate a correlation coefficient of 0.92 between 
click-distance and navigation time. Thus, the click-distance of a content item is a 
strong predictor of the navigation time associated with its access; see also related 
work by [8, 25]. 

Crucially, large click-distances are indicative of protracted navigation times, and 
recent studies illustrate the extent of the click-distance problem. For example, an 
analysis of 20 European mobile portals reported an average click-distance in excess 
of 16 [39]. In other words, a typical European mobile portal user can expect to have to 
make 16 or more clicks (scrolls and selects) to navigate from their portal home page 
to a typical content target. Moreover, on average European portals are organised such 
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that less than 30% of content sites are within 10-12 clicks of the portal home page; 
10-12 clicks corresponds to a navigation time of about 30 seconds [41, 42], which 
is expected by mobile portal users [34]. To put this another way, more than 70% of 
mobile portal content is essentially invisible to users because of its positioning within 
its parent portal. 



4 Personalized Navigation 

We have argued so far that the fundamental problem with mobile portals is that their 
users are expected to spend too much time navigating to content, and that this greatly 
limits the value of their online experience on a number of levels. For example, one of 
the compelling arguments in favour of mobile portals is their promise of ‘information 
on the move’ - the idea that a user can quickly ‘dip’ in to their mobile portal while 
waiting for a bus or standing in line - which is very much contradicted by the inherent 
information access challenges. 

The argument has been made that the current information access problems are 
likely to disappear as new technology and infrastructure developments are introduced. 
For example, 3G infrastructure promises much higher bandwidth and so offers more 
rapid downloads. Similarly, improvements in display technologies are likely to in- 
crease screen-sizes. However, while such developments are very much welcomed, 
and will no doubt have a positive impact on mobile portals, they are unlikely to solve 
the information access problem. For example, increases in bandwidth will have no 
impact on portal click-distance - increases in bandwidth may speed up the down- 
load of intermediate menu pages en route to content, but the need for manual user 
navigation will remain and will continue to represent a crucial bottleneck. Similarly, 
while large screens may allow for more options to be presented to the user, and thus 
reduce the number of selects needed, these selects will be replaced by the need for 
more scrolling. At any rate, screen-sizes are likely to remain limited due to the need 
to constrain the form factor of mobile devices in order to preserve their portability. 
The average consumer appears to be quite content to carry a small mobile phone, but 
they are less eager to carry PDA-style devices [16]. 

4.1 ‘One-Size-Fits- Air Versus Personalization 

We argue that large click-distances are a fundamental feature of a one -size -fits -all ap- 
proach to portal design and that the only sustainable solution to the usability problem 
is to break with this tradition. Ultimately, portal click-distance can be greatly min- 
imised by tailoring the portal for the needs of an individual user so that content and 
services that are of interest to this user are near to the portal home page, and thus ac- 
cessible with a minimum number of clicks. Less relevant content and services should 
be relegated to the outskirts of the portal. Achieving this is no trivial task. It means 
developing a separate portal for each individual user, an unacceptably expensive task 
for the portal operator. Of course, instead of forcing the operator to be responsible 
for ‘individualizing’ the portal, the user could be provided with a facility that allows 
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for manual customization. However, to date such initiatives, whereby the user can 
manually reconfigure the portal according to their needs, have failed to attract users 
in sufficient numbers to be successful, and even those users who do initially spend 
time customizing their portal rarely maintain it in line with their changing interests. 

However, a solution is at hand that avoids the need for manual customization or 
major operator expense. Recent research has made it possible to use user profiling and 
personalization techniques to learn about the preferences of individual users in order 
to strategically adapt the structure of the portal on a user-by-user basis. For example, 
if a given user regularly accesses her local cinema’s listings at the weekend, then this 
content service can be made available from the portal home page (or at least nearby to 
the home page) at these times, rather than languishing deep with the portal structure. 
Thus, our strategy for decreasing navigation effort is to reduce the click-distance of 
the content items that a given user is likely to be interested in by promoting these items 
(or the links that lead to them) to higher positions within the portal menu structure. 
In general, personalization research seeks to develop techniques for learning and 
exploiting user preferences to deliver the right content to the right user at the right 
time [6, 12, 30, 31, 35, 40], and these ideas can be applied to the personalization of a 
portal structure to aid navigation effort [3, 41, 42] . 

The basic idea behind our personalized navigation technique is to use a proba- 
bilistic model of user navigation preferences to predict the likelihood that some menu 
option o will be selected by a user u given that they are currently in menu m, and based 
on their past navigation history. We wish to compute (o|m), the access probability 
of o given m for user u, for all options o accessible from m (either directly or indi- 
rectly, through descendant menus). Put simply, when a user arrives at menu page /n, 
we do not necessarily return the default options, oi, . . . , o„. Instead we compute the 
options, Oj , . . . that are most likely to be accessed by the user from m; that is, the 
k menu options accessible from m that have the highest access probabilities. This can 
mean promoting certain menu options up to m, menu options that by default belong 
to descendant menus of m. The size of the final personalized menu is constrained by 
some maximum number of options k, and the constituent options of m are ordered 
according to their access probabilities. 

4.2 Navigation Profiles 

As users access a portal over time they build up a navigation history. Each time a 
user accesses a particular item of content they do so by navigating through a series 
of portal menus and options. Frequent accesses to the same content and services lead 
to well-travelled paths through the portal, and by recording these access patterns - 
that is, by recording each sequence of menu options that are accessed - it is possible 
to construct an accurate picture of an individual user’s navigation history 1 14]. The 
so called hit table data structure is an efficient way of storing this information for a 
given user; see Fig. 4 for an example of a partial menu tree and corresponding hit 
table entries. A hit table is basically a hash-table keyed according to the menu ID 
and storing the number of accesses made by that user to options within that particular 
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menu. For example, Fig. 4a indicates that the particular user in question has accessed 
option B of menu A 10 times, and option C 90 times. 





Fig. 4. Menu trees and hit tables: (a) A partial menu tree corresponding to a user hit table, (b) 
A static menu tree corresponding to a static hit table 



The critical thing to understand about the hit table is that it provides a means by 
which to reconstruct a portal structure that reflects a given user’s past access patterns. 
The hit table entries can be used directly to compute the probabilities that a given 
menu option will be accessed within the portal, as we will demonstrate in the next 
section. But first it is worth highlighting the need for two hit tables: a global static 
hit table that is initialized with respect to the default portal structure (Fig. 4b); and 
a user hit table that records each user’s particular history on the portal (Fig. 4a). 
The static table makes it possible to deliver the standard (default) menu structure (as 
developed by the portal designer) early on, but this will eventually be over-ridden by 
the personalized menu once the access probabilities build. Moreover, the default hit 
values that are set in the static hit table make it possible to control the personalization 
latency: low values mean that personalization takes effect very quickly, while large 
values make the system less sensitive to user activity. 

4.3 Building a Personalized Menu 

The key then to personalizing the navigation structure of a mobile portal relies on 
the ability to reconstruct individual portal menus to reflect the navigation history of a 
given user. For example, if a user regularly navigates from the ‘entertainment’ menu 
of a portal through a series of submenus in order to access their local cinema listings, 
then perhaps this local cinema listings option should be listed as one of the options 
in the ‘entertainment’ menu, in addition to any default options placed there by the 
portal designer. 

To reconstruct a personalized version of menu m we must decide which, if any, of 
the menu options that appear below m in the default portal structure should be added 
to rn. In general, there could be many eligible options, but for practical reasons not all 
of them should be added to rn. For example, menu size will necessarily be limited in 
mobile portals. Thus, a means of ordering eligible options is required. One solution 
is to compute the k most probable options from m; that is, the k options with the 
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highest Pu{o\rn). In other words, the k options that are most likely to be accessed, 
given that the user is currently accessing menu m, would be added to m. To do this 
we take account of the hit values listed for each option in both the static and user hit 
tables by using the recorded access frequencies as a way to estimate the necessary 
access probabilities. For the data shown in Fig. 4 the following access probabilities 
are determined: 
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Thus in descending order of access probability (or desirability) we have C, F, F, 
G, D and E. And for k = 3, C, F and B are selected, in order, for addition to menu 

A. 

4.4 Menu Promotions 

This personalized navigation method supports two basic types of menu adaptation. 
First, a menu option may be reordered within the context of its default menu; that is, 
its relative position within its parent menu may be changed so that all menu options 
are ordered in descending order of their access probabilities. In this way, even if 
no new menu options are added to a menu, its default options can still be ordered 
according to the access probabilities so that those default options that are more likely 
to be accessed by the user are presented high up in the option list, ahead of options 
that are less likely to be accessed. This reordering directly influences click-distance 
by reducing the number of scrolls needed to locate a particular content item. 

Alternatively, if there is sufficient evidence, a menu option may be promoted from 
its default menu to an ancestral menu. Thus promotion is the second type of menu 
adaptation and influences click-distance by reducing the number of menu selects 
needed to access a content item. 

In this sense, menu reorderings and option promotions (and conversely demotions) 
are side effects of the access probability calculations and provide a fluid personaliza- 
tion scheme that gracefully adapts the navigation structure of a portal in response to 
a user’s access patterns . For instance, in the above example option F is promoted 
into menu A from menu C; see Fig. 5a. In theory, of course, options can be promoted 
from deeper levels of the portal structure once their probabilities build sufficiently, 
but in practice certain limits may be necessary to control the speed and scope of 
personalization. For example, users may become disorientated if menus are seen to 
change too rapidly or if options jump from low levels to high levels within a short 
time frame. 

In the context of the example shown in Fig. 5, if F is subsequently selected from 
A, then it is added to A’s entry in the user’s hit table. So the next time that menu A 
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Fig. 5. (a) Option F is promoted into menu A from menu C and accessed once, (b) terminating 
search at B and G during the personalization of v4 for A: = 2 



is created, and Pu{F\A) needs to be computed, we must account for the new hit data 
for F (see Fig. 5a). Specifically, assuming a single access to F as an option in A, we 
get: 



Pu{F\A) = 1/101 + (110/141)(10 -f 80/20 + 90) - 0.009 + 0.638 - 0.647 

4.5 An Efficient Algorithm for Computing Access Probabilities 

Computational efficiency is a critical concern for any personalization technique. This 
is especially true for the above personalized navigation scheme given the need for real 
time personalization; that is, each menu m should be constructed in real time. Clearly, 
the efficiency of the proposed personalization method depends on the complexity of 
the process that identifies the k most probable options for the menu m. One issue 
in relation to this is that the reconstruction of a personalized version of menu m, 
as described, can mean examining not just the default options of m, but also all the 
options contained in menus that are descendants of m. This essentially means that 
a breadth-first search from m to the content leaves of the menu tree is required, and 
this may raise serious efficiency concerns in the case of large mobile portals, which 
contain hundreds or even thousands of menus and options. 

Fortunately, a more efficient algorithm for reconstructing personalized menus is 
possible, one that does not require a full breadth-first search of the menu tree. The key 
to this algorithm is to recognize that, by definition, P^(o|m) is always greater than, or 
equal to, P,^(o'|m), where o' is an option of a menu m', which is itself a descendent 
of m through o. This observation allows us to cut off the search for probable menu 
options at certain points in the menu tree. It means that we can find the k most probable 
options for menu m by performing a depth-limited, breadth-first search over the menu 
tree rooted at m because we only need to expand the search through an option o' if 
Pu{o'\m) is greater than the A:th-best probability so far found. 

For example, as Fig. 5b indicates, during the calculation of the access probabilities 
for A’s descendants with /c = 2, search can be initially cut off at option P, since P’s 
children cannot have access probabilities greater than 0.214, which is the probability 
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of the /cth-best option found so far {B itself). Similarly, after computing the access 
probabilities for C's default options (F and G), search can be cut off at 6\ since its 
probability is less than 0.642, the new A:th-best option. In practice this technique can 
result in a significant reduction in search effort, allowing probabilities to be computed 
on-the-fly without a noticeable impact on performance. 



5 Experimental Evaluation 

At the start of this article we set our stall out in relation to mobile portal usability, 
arguing that protracted navigation times are an inherent problem associated with ac- 
cessing content through a mobile portal, and that this navigation problem is leading 
to frustrated users and a poor overall user experience. In turn, we argued that person- 
alization techniques offer a sustainable long-term solution by enabling mobile portals 
to adjust their structure according to the needs of individual users, in order to pre-empt 
their content needs and provide them with a more direct route to favoured content and 
services. We have described a particular approach to personalization to achieve this 
goal, but ultimately the success of this technique must be evaluated with respect to 
real users. On the face of it, the technique has the ability to significantly reduce portal 
click-distance, but concerns remain in relation to how live users might respond to a 
portal whose structure is changing, albeit gradually. 

In this section we investigate the success of personalized navigation on live users. 
Specifically, we examine the hypothesis that user satisfaction will be significantly 
enhanced by reducing the click-distance of a mobile portal, on a user-by-user basis. 
In turn, by enhancing user satisfaction we expect to experience a significant increase 
in portal usage levels - users should spend more time online, returning to the portal 
more frequently to visit more content sites. 

The following evaluation to test the above hypothesis is based on live-user field 
trials on European WAP portals. The standard trial consisted of a 2-week profiling 
period in which no personalization takes place, but the behaviour of the users is 
monitored in order to profile their navigation patterns. The remaining 4 weeks are 
divided into two 2- week personalization periods. During this time profiling continues, 
but in addition, personalization is switched on so that users experience a new portal 
structure that is adapted to their navigation preferences. The reported trial consists of 
130 trialists from a variety of backgrounds and with a range of mobile usage habits 
and handsets. 

5.1 Click-Distance Reduction 

First up is the issue of click-distance, and the question to be answered refers to the 
extent that click-distance can be reduced by our personalized navigation technique. 
Figure 6 illustrates how portal click-distance changes during the trial in terms of the 
average user click-distance from the home page to each user’s three most frequently 
accessed sites. The results show that a starting click-distance of 13.88 for the static 
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portal drops by over 50% to 6.84 during the first personalization period and by a 
further 2% for the final period. 

These results show two things: first that significant click-distance reductions are 
possible; and second, these reductions are realized rapidly, in this case after only two 
weeks of profiling, which corresponds to about 3-5 sessions per user. Clearly, these 
observations are encouraging in the sense that significant click-distance reductions are 
achievable within a reasonable time frame. However, whether or not these reductions 
actually translate into fundamental changes in usage remain to be seen, and such 
issues are the focus of the following set of experiments. 




5.2 Navigation Time Versus Content Time 

In the introduction to this article we distinguished between navigation time and content 
time in relation to mobile portal access, arguing that while content time brought value 
to the user, navigation time was essentially valueless since navigating to content is 
simply a means to an end. Given that the results above indicate a clear reduction in 
portal click-distance, we would expect that this translates into a comparable reduction 
in navigation time, but whether it has any impact on content time needs to be clarified. 

First, Fig. 7 shows how the above click-distance reduction translates into a reduc- 
tion in average daily navigation time. Over the 4- week personalization period (weeks 
3-6) average daily navigation time was reduced by 36%. During the initial static pe- 
riod users spent an average of 56.42 seconds navigating to content each day, but this 
fell to only 35.99 seconds for the 4 weeks of personalization. Indeed, if we look at the 
results for the final two weeks (weeks 5-6) in comparison to the first two weeks of 
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personalization (weeks 3-4) we see the incremental benefits of personalization more 
clearly, with navigation time reducing from an average of 36.55 seconds (weeks 3-4) 
to 35.43 seconds (weeks 5-6). 




Fig. 7. Navigation time results 



It is important to realize that the above results refer to total daily navigation time 
for the average user. However, since the number of sites that a user accesses may 
change day by day, the above navigation times do not provide an accurate picture of 
the average navigation time for an individual content site. Figure 8 presents this data 
by dividing the above navigation times by the average number of daily site hits for 
each period. They show a clearer picture of what is really happening to navigation 
time, which is seen to decrease by 50% as a result of personalization. During the static 
period the average user took nearly 32 seconds to navigate to an individual content 
site, but this fell to about 16 seconds as a result of personalization. 

While the reduction in navigation time is to be expected, given the strong rela- 
tionship that exists between click-distance and navigation time, the implications for 
content time are less predictable. For this reason it is particularly encouraging to hnd 
significant increases in content time due to personalization (Fig. 9). Over the 4-week 
personalization period (weeks 3-6) average daily content time increases by over 1 6%. 
During the static period the average total daily content time per trialist is 3 12.46 sec- 
onds compared to 364.55 seconds as an average of the 4- week personalization period. 
Moreover, if we look at the average content time for the final two trial weeks (as op- 
posed to the final four weeks) we find a relative increase of more than 22% (average 
content time of 382.62 seconds). Thus, the relative increase in content time for the 
final two weeks of the trial (22.45%) has more than doubled in comparison to the 
first two weeks of personalization (10.89%); as personalization proceeds so too do 
the benefits increase. 
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Fig. 8. Navigation time per site access 




Fig. 9. Content time results 



These results also highlight an important point about the willingness of users to 
trade savings in navigation time for increases in content time. According to these 
results, for every second of navigation time saved, the average user increases their 
content time by more than 3 seconds - by the final two weeks of personalization 
the average user is saving an average of 22.99 seconds in total navigation time and 
increases their total content time by 70.16 seconds. There are obvious benefits here 
for the mobile operator from a revenue point of view, not only in terms of existing 
airtime-based charging models but also as operators move to content-based charging 
models where navigation time charges must be eliminated or minimized, and so where 
it is critical to look for ways to reduce the need for navigation. 
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5.3 Site Hits 

So far we have seen how users engage in additional content time as a result of person- 
alization. How do they spend this extra time? For example, are they going to additional 
content sites or are they simply spending extra time in their usual favourites? The so- 
called content discovery problem refers to the challenge of how best to help users to 
discovery new content services on a portal and how to encourage them to visit these 
services more frequently. It is especially important to mobile operators in order to 
maximise the return on investment for new content services. 
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Fig. 10. The percentage of successful sessions 



Figure 10 shows that the average number of unique site hits (individual visits to 
content sites) increased by nearly 25% when we compare the 4- week personalization 
period to the static period. In other words, users spent their extra time online going 
to extra content sites - the newfound ease with which users could access content led 
them to additional sites. And thus there is clear evidence to indicate that personalizing 
the navigation structure of a mobile portal promotes content discovery. 



6 Conclusions 

In general, limited usability and poor value-for-money are major contributing factors 
to the low levels of interest in the mobile Internet currently shown by the general 
public. These problems are closely aligned with the difficulty that users have in 
locating content on mobile portals. The bottom line is that they are easily frustrated 
by the amount of time that they are expected to devote to navigating to content through 
multiple layers of menus and icons. 

For a variety of reasons this navigation problem is far more acute on mobile 
portals than on traditional Web portals. By their very nature, mobile devices are 
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limited by their small screens and restricted input capabilities, making it particularly 
cumbersome for users to manipulate the hierarchical menu structures that are used to 
organise content in a mobile portal. In addition, since mobile portals are organised 
according to a one-size-fits-all policy many compromises are made with respect to 
the placement of content services. This exacerbates the navigation problem for many 
individual users because popular items for one user may be located far from the portal 
home page if they are not popular in general. 

6.1 Solving the Navigation Problem 

In this research we have attempted to solve the above challenge by taking advantage 
of user profiling and personalization techniques in order to automatically adapt the 
structure of a mobile portal for an individual user, based on their usage history. We 
have presented the click-distance metric as a model of navigation effort in mobile 
portals and described a probabilistic personalization technique for restructuring a 
mobile portal by reordering and promoting menu options in a way that minimises 
click-distance for a given user. In turn, we have found that this strategy can reduce 
the average click-distance for a typical user by 50% in live-user trials. 

Of course, to be successful it is not sufficient to simply reduce click-distance. 
The real issue is whether users perceive a usability benefit from this reduction. The 
evidence from extensive trials suggests that they do, and our studies indicate that 
significant benefits are available across a range of critical usage metrics (e.g., airtime 
and site hits). Indeed, for every second of navigation time that is saved users engage 
in an additional 3 seconds of content time. 

Incidentally, the significance of reduced navigation time should not be under- 
rated. By cutting navigation time in half, perceived bandwidth is effectively doubled 
without a major infrastructural investment. Moreover, this bandwidth doubling can 
be achieved on top of future bandwidth increases and, as operators upgrade to faster 
GPRS networks, personalized navigation can double the effective bandwidth here 
too. 

It is worth pointing out that the personalization technique described here forms an 
important component of the ClixSmart Navigator platform developed by Changing- 
Worlds Ltd. (www.changingworlds.com). Moreover, while the results reported here 
are derived from a modest 6-week trial of 130 users, similar results have been repeat- 
edly found for much larger trials and deployments (in excess of 500 thousand users 
over an 18-month period) with European operators. ClixSmart Navigator is today 
deployed by Europe’s leading mobile operators, including Vodafone and O 2 . 

6.2 Open Problems 

Finally, in closing it is worth highlighting a number of open issues and challenges 
that remain in relation to mobile portal usability. Specifically, we focus on issues that 
are directly related to portal personalization. 
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Multi-Criteria Personalization. The techniques described in this work, for automat- 
ically adapting the structure of a mobile portal, are based on a probabilistic personal- 
ization strategy that relies primarily on the number of accesses a user makes to given 
menus and sites within the portal. However, in general, other factors are likely to be 
important; for example, recency of access and time of day may have a significant 
impact on accurately predicting the user’s current interests. The issue of how best 
to incorporate these additional factors requires further attention. One approach is to 
look at ways of combining multiple factors into a single unified relevancy function, 
but of course the issue then becomes how such factors should be weighted and com- 
bined. For example, should recency of access be considered to be more important than 
frequency? Indeed, it is possible that different users may prefer different weighting 
schemes, which would add considerably to the complexity of any personalization 
strategy. 

Multiple Personalities. It is also interesting to note that mobile users often display 
very different usage patterns as they use their mobile portal. For example, during work- 
ing hours a user may focus on business-related services, and during leisure hours she 
may focus on entertainment information. More generally, this suggests that users can 
be associated with different usage personalities rather than a single all-encompassing 
profile. The ability to accurate identify and separately profile these personalities is 
likely to have a significant impact on the effectiveness of personalization. Once again, 
the issue of how best to model and capture these multiple personalities is a signif- 
icant and challenging research issue. For example, automated clustering techniques 
could be used in order to partition the behaviour of an individual user into different 
personality profiles. 

Personalized Presentation. Finally, the techniques described in this article have fo- 
cused on a very direct form of personalization, from a presentation viewpoint; options 
are essentially presented as a list or grid and ordered according to their relevance. Al- 
ternative strategies might look at adapting the screen space or level of detail devoted 
to certain options. For example, very relevant options and services might be offered 
increased screen space as well as being positioned more prominently within the portal. 
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Summary. Most requests on the Web are made on behalf of human users, and like other 
human-computer interactions, the actions of the user can be characterized by identifiable 
regularities. Much of these patterns of activity, both within a user and between users, can 
be identified and exploited by intelligent mechanisms for learning Web request patterns. Our 
focus is on Markov-based probabilistic techniques, both for their predictive power and for 
their popularity in Web modeling and other domains. Although history-based mechanisms can 
provide strong performance in predicting future requests, performance can be improved by 
including predictions from additional sources. 

In this chapter we review the common approaches to learning and predicting Web request 
patterns. We provide a consistent description of various algorithms (often independently pro- 
posed) and compare performance of those techniques on the same data sets. We also discuss 
concerns for accurate and realistic evaluation of these techniques. 



1 Introduction 

Modeling user activities on the Web has value both for content providers and con- 
sumers. Consumers may appreciate better responsiveness as a result of precalculating 
and of preloading content into a local cache in advance of their requests. A user re- 
questing content that can be served by the cache is able to avoid the delays inherent 
in the Web, such as congested networks and slow servers. Additionally, consumers 
may find adaptive and personalized Web sites that can make suggestions and improve 
navigation to be useful. Likewise, the content provider will appreciate the insights 
that modeling can provide and the financial benefits of a happier consumer that gets 
the desired information even faster. 

Most requests on the Web are made on behalf of human users, and like other 
human-computer interactions, the actions of the user can be characterized as having 
identifiable regularities. Much of these patterns of activity, both within a user and 
between users, can be identified and exploited by intelligent mechanisms for learning 
Web request patterns. 

Prediction here is different from what data mining approaches do with Web logs. 
We wish to build a (relatively) concise model of the user so as to be able to dynamically 
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predict the next action(s) that the user will take. Data mining of Web logs, in contrast, is 
typically concerned with characterizing the user, finding common attributes of classes 
of users, and predicting future actions (such as purchases) without the concern for 
interactivity or immediate benefit (e.g., see the KDD Cup 2000 competition [8]). 

Therefore we might consider the application of machine learning techniques [44] 
to the problem of Web request sequence prediction. In particular, we wish to be able 
to predict the next Web page that a user will select. This chapter will demonstrate 
the use of machine learning models on real-world traces with predictive accuracies 
of 12-50% or better, depending on the trace. 

Sequence prediction in general is a well-studied problem, particularly within the 
data compression field [4, 19, 64]. Unfortunately, some in the Web community have 
rediscovered many of these techniques, leading to islands of similar work with dis- 
similar vocabulary. Here we will both reexamine these techniques as well as offer 
modifications motivated by the Web domain. This chapter will describe, implement, 
and experimentally evaluate a number of methods to model usage and predict Web re- 
quests. Our focus will be on Markov-based and Markov-like probabilistic techniques, 
both for their predictive power, but also for their popularity in Web modeling and 
other domains. 

Prediction can be applied to various types of Web workloads - those seen by 
clients, proxies, and servers. Each location provides a different view of Web activi- 
ties, and the context in which they occur. As a result, different levels of performance 
will be possible. We will also briefly consider information retrieval techniques to allow 
the use of the content of Web pages to help predict future requests. Although history- 
based mechanisms can provide strong performance in predicting future requests, we 
will find that performance can be improved by including predictions from additional 
sources. Our contributions in this chapter include the consistent description of var- 
ious algorithms (often independently proposed), the development and utilization of 
generalized prediction codes to implement some of those techniques, and consistent 
comparison of the performance of those techniques across data sets. 

In the next section, we will detail the many concerns for accurate and realistic 
performance assessment and describe the approaches we will take in the empirical 
evaluation of various Web request prediction algorithms. In Sect. 3 we review the 
common approaches to learning and predicting Web request patterns. In Sect. 4 we 
describe the workloads used by our system (which is summarized in Sect. 5). We 
present and discuss experimental results in Sects. 6 and 7. An alternative to history- 
based prediction is proposed in Sect. 8. Section 9 reviews the findings of this chapter. 



2 Evaluation Concerns and Approaches 

Because much of the existing work on learning Web request patterns has been per- 
formed by researchers in many disciplines, we first discuss the various aspects of 
how and what to evaluate when we compare Web request prediction algorithms. Two 
high-level concerns that we address are the questions of whether to modify typical 
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evaluation approaches to better fit the domain, and whether to modify predictions to 
better fit the domain, or both. 

2.1 Type of Web Logs Used 

One important aspect of any experimental work is the data sets used in the experiments. 
While we will introduce the Web workloads that we will use in Sect. 4, the type of 
workload is an evaluation issue. At a high level, we are simply concerned with methods 
that learn models of typical Web usage. However, at a lower level, those models are 
often simply identifying co-occurrences among resources - with the ultimate goal to 
make accurate predictions for resources that might be requested given a particular 
context. 

However, there are multiple types of relationships between Web resources that 
might cause recognizable co-occurrences in Web logs [6, 18, 16]. One possible rela- 
tionship is that of an embedded object and its referring page - an object, such as an 
image, audio, or Java applet that is automatically retrieved by the browser when the 
referring page is rendered. Another relationship is that of traversal, that is, when a 
user clicks on a link from the referring page to another page. The first (embedding) 
is solely an aspect of how the content was prepared. The second (traversal), while 
likewise existing because of a link placed by the content creator, is also a function of 
how users navigate through the Web hypertext. 

Many researchers (see, for example, [36, 45, 49, 69, 61, 59, 66, 1 Ij) distinguish be- 
tween such relationships and choose not to make predictions for embedded resources. 
They are concerned with click-stream analysis - just the sequence of requests made 
by the user and not the set of automatically requested additional resources. Sometimes 
the data can provide the distinction for us since a Web server often records the referrer 
in its access logs, which captures the traversal relationship. But the HTTP referrer 
header is not a required field and is thus not always available. In other cases, analysis 
of the data is required to label the kind of request, for example, requests for embedded 
links are usually highly concentrated in time near the referring page. Unfortunately, 
many of the publicly available access logs do not provide sufficient detail to allow 
us to make such distinctions conclusively. In addition, methods that use click-stream 
data exclusively will require a more complex implementation, as they assume that 
the embedded resources will be prefetched automatically, which requires parsing and 
may miss resource retrievals that are not easily parsed (such as those that result from 
JavaScript or Java execution). As a result, in this chapter we have chosen to disregard 
the type of content and the question of whether it was an embedded resource or not, 
and instead use all logged requests as data for training and prediction. This approach 
is also taken by Bestavros et al. [6, 5], and Fan et al. [28]. 

2.2 Per-User or Per-Request Averaging 

One can calculate average performance on a per-user (sometimes termed macroaver- 
age) or per-request (microaverage) basis. Macroaverage performance treats all users 
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equally, even though some users will be more active and generate more traffic than oth- 
ers. In contrast, microaverage performance emphasizes the requests made by highly 
active users. 

While predictions in the approaches we examine are made on a per user basis (that 
is, on the basis of that user’s previous request, which is not necessarily the most recent 
request in the system), we do not always build per-user predictive models. Individual 
models of behavior require more space and tend to be less accurate because they see 
less data than a global model. In our experiments, we will build global models (which 
can be thought of as modeling the typical user) for Web servers and proxies, and we 
will only consider per-user models when making predictions at the client. Thus for 
comparison, we will report only per-request averages. 

2.3 User Request Sessions 

A session is a period of sustained Web activity by a user. In most traces, users have 
request activities that could be broken into sessions. In practice, it may be helpful 
to mark session boundaries to learn when not to prefetch, but alternately it may be 
desirable to prefetch the first page that the user will request at the beginning of the 
next session. We have not analyzed the data sets for sessions; for the purposes of this 
chapter, each trace is treated like a set of per-user strings of tokens. Thus, even though 
a Web log contains interleaved requests by many clients, our algorithms will consider 
each prediction for a client solely in the context of the requests made by the same 
client. In addition, it does not matter how much time has passed since the previous 
request by the same client, nor what the actual request was. If the next request received 
matches the predicted request, it is considered a success. 

2.4 Batch Versus Online Evaluation 

The traditional approach to machine learning evaluation is the batch approach, in 
which data sets are separated into distinct training and test sets. The algorithm attempts 
to determine the appropriate model by learning from the training set. The model is 
then used statically on the test set to evaluate its performance. This approach is used 
in a number of Web prediction papers [69, 1, 45, 57, 61, 66, 67, 65, 1 1 ]. While we 
can certainly do the same (and will do so in one case for system validation), our 
normal approach will be to apply the predictive algorithms incrementally, in which 
each request serves to update the current user model and assist in making a prediction 
for the next request. This matches the approach taken in other Web prediction papers 
[47^ 48, 28, 49]. This model is arguably more realistic in that it matches the expected 
implementation, that is, a system that learns from the past to improve its predictions 
in the future. Similarly, under this approach we can test the code against all requests 
(not just a fraction assigned to be a test set), with the caveat that performance is likely 
to be poor initially before the user model has acquired much knowledge (although 
some use an initial warming phase in which evaluation is not performed to alleviate 
this effect). 
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When using the prediction system in a simulated or actual system, note that the 
predictions may cause the user’s actual or perceived behavior to change. In prefetch- 
ing, the user may request the next document faster if there was no delay in fetching 
the first (because it was preloaded into a cache). Likewise, a proxy- or server-based 
model that sends hints about what to prefetch or content to the browser will change 
the reference stream that comes out of the browser, since the contents of the cache 
will have changed. Thus, the predictive system may have to adjust itself to the change 
in activity that was caused by its operation. Alternatively, with appropriate HTTP 
extensions, the browser could tell the server about requests served by the cache (as 
suggested in [28, 26]). While it might be helpful to incorporate caching effects, in 
this chapter we limit ourselves to models that are built from the same requests as 
those that are used for evaluation. This model is appropriate for prefetching clients 
and proxies, as long as they do not depend on server hints (built with additional data). 

2.5 Selecting Evaluation Data 

Even when using an online per-user predictive model, it will be impossible for a 
proxy to know when to “predict” the first request, since the client had not connected 
previously. Note that if the predictions are used for server-side optimization, then 
a generic prefetch of the most likely first request for any user may be helpful and 
feasible, and similarly for clients a generic preloading of the likely first request can 
be helpful. Likewise, we cannot test predictions made after the user’s last request 
in our sample trace. Thus, the question of which data to use for evaluation arises. 
While we will track performance along many of these metrics, we will generally plot 
performance on the broadest metric: the number of correct predictions out of the total 
number of requests. This is potentially an underestimate of performance, as the first 
requests and the unique requests (that is, those requests that are never repeated) are 
counted, and may become less of a factor over time. If we were to break the data into 
per-user sessions, this would be a larger factor as there would be more first and last 
requests that must be handled. 

2.6 Confidence and Support 

In most real-world implementation scenarios, there is some cost for each prediction 
made. For example, the cost can be cognitive if the predictions generate increased 
cognitive load in a user interface. Or the cost can be financial, as in prefetching when 
there is a cost per byte retrieved. Thus, we may wish to consider exactly when we 
wish to make a prediction, in other words, to refrain from taking a guess at every 
opportunity. 

We consider two mechanisms to reduce or limit the likelihood of making a false 
prediction. They are: 

• Thresholds on confidence. Confidence is loosely defined as the probability that 
the predicted request will be made, and is typically based on the fraction of the 
number of times that the predicted request occurred in this context in the past. Our 
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methods use probabilistic predictors, and thus each possible prediction has what 
can be considered an associated probability. By enforcing a minimum threshold, 
we can restrict the predictions to those that have high expected probability of being 
correct. Thresholds of this type have been used previously [47, 48, 41 , 25, 65, 11]. 
• Thresholds on support. Support is strictly the number of times that the predicted 
request has occurred in this context. Even when a prediction probability (i.e., 
confidence) is high, that value could be based on only a small number of examples. 
By providing a minimum support, we can limit predictions to those that have had 
sufficient experience to warrant a good prediction [36, 58, 41 , 28, 55, 61 , 25, 66, 
65].' 

Typically, these two factors are combined in some function. 

2.7 Calculating Precision 

Given the ability to place minimum thresholds on confidence and support, the system 
may choose to refrain from making a prediction at all. Thus, in addition to overall 
accuracy (correct predictions/all requests), we will also calculate precision: the ac- 
curacy of the predictions when predictions are made. However, the exact selection 
of the denominator can be uncertain. We note at least two choices: those requests 
for which a prediction was attempted, and those requests against which a prediction 
was compared. The former includes predictions for requests that were never received 
(i.e., made beyond the last request received from a client). Since we cannot judge 
such predictions, when reporting precision, we will use the latter definition. 

2.8 Top-n Predictions 

All of the variations we have described above provide probabilities to determine a 
prediction. Typically there are multiple predictions possible, with varying confidence 
and support. Since it may be useful (and feasible) to make predictions for more than 
one object simultaneously, we will explore the costs and benefits of various sets of 
predictions. As long as additional predictions still exceed minimum confidence and 
support values, we will generate them, up to some maximum prediction list length of 
n. The top-n predictions can all be used for prediction (and, for example, prefetching), 
and depending on the evaluation metric, it may not matter which one is successful, 
as long as one of the n predictions is chosen by the user. 

In some systems (e.g., [28]), there are no direct limits to the number of predictions 
made. Instead, effective limits are achieved by thresholds on confidence or support, 
or by available transmission time when embedded in a prefetching system. In this 
chapter we do not directly limit the number of predictions, but instead consider various 
threshold values. Limits are typically needed to trade off resources expended versus 
benefits gained, and that trade-off depends on the environment within which the 
predictions are being made. 

^ In fact, Su et al. [61] go further, requiring thresholds not only of page popularity (i.e., 
support) but also ignoring sequences below some minimum length. 
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Data recorded is 'B'. The first number (3) is the number of times 'B' has 
been seen in this context (SelfCount). The second (1) is the count of the 
number of children of this node (NumChildren). The third (2) is the total 
number of times its children have been seen (ChildCounts). 



Fig. 1. A sample node in a Markov tree 



3 Prediction Techniques 

In this section we describe a number of prediction algorithms and their variations 
used by Web researchers. 

3.1 n-Grams and Markov Models 

Typically the term sequence is used to describe an ordered set of actions (Web requests, 
in this case). Another name, from statistical natural language processing, for the same 
ordered set is an n-gram. Thus, an n-gram is a sequence of n items. For example, 
the ordered pair (A, B) is an example 2-gram (or bigram) in which A appears first, 
followed by B. 

For prediction, we would try to match the complete prefix of length n - 1 (i.e., the 
current context) to an n-gram, and predict the nth request based on the last item of the 
n-gram. Since there may be multiple n-grams with the same prefix of n — 1 requests, 
and n-grams do not natively provide the means to track their frequency, a mechanism 
is needed to determine which n-gram (of those matching the n - 1 request prefix) 
should be used for prediction. 

Markov models provide that means, by tracking the likelihood of each n-gram 
in a state space encoding the past. In this approach, we explicitly make the Markov 
assumption, which says that the next request is a function strictly of the current state. 
In a /c-step Markov model, then, each state represents the sequence of k previous 
requests (the context), and has probabilities on the transitions to each of the next 
possible states. Since k is fixed, there are at most \a\^ states in such a system (where 
|a| is the number of possible requests). 

Each state in the Markov model corresponds to the sequence of A: = n - 1 
requests that comprise the prefix of an n-gram. The nth element of the n-gram (the 
next request) determines the destination of a link from this state to a future state, 
with a label corresponding to the last n - 1 requests in the n-gram. Thus a Markov 
model can encompass the information in multiple n-grams, but additionally tracks 
the likelihood of moving from one state to another. 

Typically k is fixed and is often small in practice to limit the space cost of rep- 
resenting the states. In our system we allow k to be of arbitrary size, but in practice 
we will typically use relatively small values (primarily because long sequences are 
infrequently repeated on the Web). 

3.2 Markov Trees 

A more capable mechanism for representing past activity in a form usable for predic- 
tion is a Markov tree [60, 40, 27] in which the transitions from the root node to its 
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children represent the probabilities in a zeroth-order Markov model, the transitions to 
their children correspond to a first-order model, and so on. The tree itself thus stores 
sequences in the form of a trie, that is, a data structure that stores elements in a tree, 
where the path from the root to the leaf is described by the key (the sequence, in this 
case). A description of an individual node is shown in Fig. 1. 

Figure 2 depicts an example Markov tree of depth two with the information 
recorded after having two visitors with the given request sequences. The root node 
corresponds to a sequence without context (that is, when nothing has come before). 
Thus, a zeroth-order Markov model interpretation would find the naive probability 
of an item in the sequence to be .3, .3, .3, and .1, for items A, B, C, and D, re- 
spectively. Given a context of B, the probability of a C following in this model is 1 . 
These probabilities are calculated from the node’s SelfCoiint divided by the parent’s 
ChildCounts. 

To make this process clear, pseudocode to build a Markov tree is provided in 
Fig. 3, and Fig. 4 illustrates one step in that process. Given the sequence (A, B, A), 
the steps taken to update the tree are described in Fig. 4a to get the tree in Fig. 4b. All 
of the suffixes of this sequence will be used, starting with the empty sequence. Given 
a sequence of length zero, we go to the root and increment SelfCount. Given next the 
sequence of length one, we start at the root and update its ChildCounts, and since 
there is already a child A, update that node’s SelfCount. Given next the sequence of 
length two, we start again from the root, travel to child B, and update its SelfCount 
and find that we need to add a new child. Thus we also update B’s NumChildren, and 
its ChildCounts as we add the new node. Assuming we are limiting this tree to depth 
two, we have finished the process, and have the structure shown in Fig. 4b. 




Sequences from two different sessions: (A, B, C, D, A, B, C) followed by (A, B, C) 



Fig. 2. A sample trace and simple Markov tree of depth two built from it 
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Given a sequence s, a MaxTreeDepth, and an initial tree 
(possibly just a root node) t: 

for i from 0 to min ( |s| , MaxTreeDepth) 

let ss be the subsequence containing the last i items from s 
let p be a pointer to t 
if |ss| = 0 

increment p . Self Count 
else 

for j from first (ss) to last(ss) 
increment p . ChildCounts 
if not-exists-child (p, j ) 
increment p .NumChildren 

add a new node for j to the list of p's children 
end if 

let p point to child j 
if j = last(ss) 

increment p. Self Count 
end if 
end for 
end if 
end for 



Fig. 3. Pseudocode to build a Markov tree 



3.3 Path and Point Profiles 

Thus, after building a Markov tree of sufficient depth, it can be used to match se- 
quences for prediction. Schechter et al. [58] describe a predictive approach that is 
effectively a Markov tree similar to what we have described above. The authors call 
this approach using path profiles, a name borrowed from techniques used in compiler 
optimization, as contrasted with point profiles, which are simply bigrams (first-order 
Markov models). The longest path profile matching the current context is used for 
prediction, with frequency of occurrence used to select from equal-length profiles. 

3.4 ki\\ Order Markov Models 

Our Markov tree can, in general, be used to find kth order Markov probabilities by 
traversing the tree from the root in the order of the k items in the current context. 
Many researchers (e.g., [47, 48, 6, 5, 36, 45, 41, 26, 14, 62, 29, 67]) have used models 
roughly equivalent to first-order Markov models (corresponding to trees like that 
depicted in Fig. 2) for Web request prediction, but they are also used in many other 
domains (e.g., UNIX command prediction [23] and hardware-based memory address 
prefetching [37]). Others have found that second-order Markov models give better 
predictive accuracy [59, 69], and some, even higher order models (e.g., fourth-order 
[53]). 
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(a) Markov tree from sequence (A, B) (b) Markov tree from sequence (A, B, A) 



Fig. 4. Before and after incrementally updating a simple Markov tree 



During the use of a nontrivial Markov model of a particular order, it is likely 
that there will be instances in which the current context is not found in the model. 
Examples of this include a context shorter than the order of the model, or contexts that 
have introduced a new item into the known alphabet (that is, the set of requests seen 
so far). Earlier we mentioned the use of the longest matching sequence (path profile) 
for prediction. The same approach can be taken with Markov models. Given enough 
data, Markov models of high order typically provide high accuracy, and so using the 
largest one with a matching context is commonly the approach taken. Both Pitkow 
and Pirolli [55] and Deshpande and Karypis [25] take this route, but also consider 
variations that prune the tree to reduce space and time needed for prediction (e.g., 
to implement thresholds on confidence and support, testing on a validation set, and 
minimum differences in confidence between first and second most likely predictions). 
Su et al. [61] also combine multiple higher-order ri-gram models in a similar manner. 
Interestingly, Li et al. [42] argue in contrast that the longest match is not always 
the best and provide a pessimistic selection method (based on Qminlan’s pessimistic 
error estimate [56]) to choose the context with the highest pessimistic confidence of 
all applicable contexts, regardless of context length. They show that this approach 
improves precision as the context gets larger. 

3.5 PPM 

There are, of course, other ways to incorporate context into the prediction mode. PPM, 
or prediction by partial matching [4, 64], is typically used as a powerful method for 
data compression. It works similarly to the simple Markov model-based approach 
above, using the largest permissible context to encode the probabilities of the next 
item. However, it also tracks the probability of the next item to be something that 
has never been seen before in this context (called the “escape” symbol when used 
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Trace name 


Described Requests 


Clients 


Servers 


Duration 


EPA-HTTP 


[46] 


47748 


2333 


1 


1 day 


Music Machines 


[51,52] 


530873 


46816 


1 


2 months 


SSDC 


[24] 


187774 


9532 


1 


8 months 


UCB-12days 


[30,31] 


5.95x10® 


7726 


41836 


12 days 


UCB-20-clients 


Sect. 4.2 


163677 


20 


3755 


1 2 days 


UCB-20-servers 


Sect. 4.3 


746711 


6620 


20 


1 2 days 



Table 1. Traces used for prediction and their characteristics 



for compression), and thus explicitly says to use the next smaller matching context 
instead. There are multiple versions of PPM that correspond to different ways of 
calculating the escape probability: PPM-A, PPM-C, PPM-D, as well as others. Since 
the next item in the sequence could (and is) given some probability at each of the 
levels below the longest matching context, all matching contexts must be examined 
to sum the probabilities for each candidate prediction (appropriately weighted by the 
preceding level’s escape probability). This is accomplished by merging the current set 
of predictions with those from the shorter context by multiplying those probabilities 
from the shorter context by the escape symbol confidence (e) in the longer context, 
and multiplying those in the longer context by (1 - e). Various escape probabilities 
can then be calculated using the counts stored in our Markov tree. 

A few researchers have used PPM-based models for Web prediction [49, 28, 10, 
1 1]. Actually, Fan et al. [28] go further, building Markov trees with larger contexts. 
Instead of using large contexts (e.g., order n) for prediction, they use a context smaller 
than n (say, m), and use the remaining portion of the tree to make predictions of 
requests up to n — m steps in advance. 



3.6 Additional Parameters 

In addition to the varieties described above, the prediction system can also vary a 
number of other parameters that are motivated by the Web domain. One that we 
will explicitly test here is the size of the prediction window (that is, the window of 
requests against which the prediction is tested). Typically evaluation is performed by 
measuring the accuracy of predicting the next request. Instead of only predicting the 
very next request, we can measure the accuracy when the prediction can match any of 
the next n requests. This may be useful in matching the utility of preloading a cache 
as the resource may be useful later. 



4 Prediction Workloads 

There are three primary types of Web workloads, corresponding to three viewpoints 
on the traffic. Here we characterize each of the three and describe the data sets of each 
type that we will use. A summary of the datasets used can be found in Table 1. 
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4.1 Proxy 

Typically sitting between a set of users and all Web servers, a proxy sees a more 
limited user base than origin Web servers, but in some cases a proxy may inherently 
group together users with some overlapping interests (e.g., users of a workgroup or 
corporate proxy may be more likely to view the same content). It typically records all 
requests not served by browser caches, but logs may contain overlapping user requests 
from other proxies or from different users that are assigned the same IP address at 
different times. 

The models built by proxies can vary from the typical user in a single model to 
highly personalized models for each individual user. In any case, the predictive model 
can be used to prefetch directly into its cache, or to provide hints to a client cache for 
prefetching. 

We will use one proxy trace in our experiments. The UC Berkeley (UCB) Home IP 
HTTP Traces [30] are a record of Web traffic collected by Steve Gribble as a graduate 
student in November 1996. Gribble used a snooping proxy to record traffic generated 
by the UC Berkeley Home IP dialup and wireless users (2.4 Kbps, 14.4 Kbps, and 
28.8 Kbps land-line modems, and 20-30 Kbps bandwidth for the wireless modems). 
This is a large trace, from which we have selected the first 1 2 out of 1 8 days (for 
comparison with Fan et al. [28]), for a total of close to six million requests. 

4.2 Client 

The client is one of the two necessary participants in a Web transaction. A few re- 
searchers have recorded transactions from within the client browser [9, 17, 15, 63], 
making it possible to see exactly what the user does - clicking on links, typing URLs, 
using navigational aids such as back and forward buttons and bookmarks. It is also 
typically necessary to log at this level to capture activity that is served by the browser 
cache. 

Using an individual client history to build a model of the client provides the 
opportunity to make predictions that are highly personalized, and thus reflect the 
behavior patterns of the individual user. Unfortunately, logs from augmented browsers 
are rare. Instead, a subset of requests captured by an upstream proxy (from the UCB 
data set) will be used with the understanding that such traces do not reflect all user 
requests, just those that were not served from the browser cache. 

We have extracted individual request histories from the UCB proxy trace. How- 
ever, not all ‘clients’ identified from proxy traces with unique IP addresses are really 
individual users. Since proxies can be configured into a hierarchy of proxy caches, we 
have to be concerned with the possibility that proxy traces could have “clients” which 
are really proxy caches themselves, with multiple users (or even proxies!) behind 
them. Likewise, even when a client corresponds to a particular nonproxy system, it 
may correspond to a mechanized process that repeatedly fetches one resource (or a 
small set of resources). Since the latter correspond to highly regular request patterns, 
and the former correspond to overlapping request patterns, we will attempt to avoid 
the worst of both in the concern for fairness in evaluation. We have thus ranked the 
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clients by total numbers of requests and ignored the top 20, and instead selected the 
second 20 as the representative set of active users. 

4.3 Server 

Servers provide a complementary view on Web usage from that of clients. Instead of 
seeing all requests made by a user, they see all requests made to one or more Web 
sites. Since they only know of requests for particular sites, such logs are unlikely to 
contain information about client transitions to other systems. Technically, the HTTP 
referrer header provides information on transitions into a particular site, but these are 
rarely provided in publicly available logs. 

When learning a predictive model, the server could build an individual model for 
each user. This would be useful to personalize the content on the Web site for the 
individual user, or to provide hints to the client browser on what resources would be 
useful to prefetch. One difficulty is the relative scarcity of information unless the user 
visits repeatedly, providing more data than the typical site visit, which commonly 
contains requests for only a handful of resources. An alternative is to build a single 
model of the typical user - providing directions that may say that most users request 
resource B after fetching resource A. When trends are common, this approach finds 
them. A single model can also provide information that could be used in site re-design 
for better navigation [50, 52]. 

In between the two extremes lies the potential for a collaborative filtering approach 
in which individual models from many users can contribute to suggest requests useful 
to the current user, as pointed out by Zukerman et al. [68], or clustering of users (as 
in [65]). For the experiments in this chapter, we generally build a single model based 
on the traffic seen where the model is stored.^ Thus, a server would build a single 
model, which while likely not corresponding to any particular user, would effectively 
model the typical behavior seen. 

In addition to those already described, predictive Web server usage models can 
also be used to improve server performance through in-memory caching, reduced 
disk load, and reduced loads on back-end database servers. Similarly, they could be 
used for prefetching into a separate server- specific reverse proxy cache (with similar 
benefits). Server logs are widely available (relative to other kinds of logs), but they 
have some limitations, as they do not record requests to nonserver resources and do 
not see responses served by downstream caches (whether browser or proxy). 

The experiments in this chapter use traces from three servers. The first is the EPA- 
HTTP server logs [46], which contain close to 48,000 requests corresponding to 24 
hours of service at the end of August 1995. The second is two months of usage from 
the Music Machines Web site [51, 52], collected in September and October of 1997. 
Unlike most Web traces, the Music Machines Web site was specifically configured to 
prevent caching, so the log represents all requests (not just the browser cache misses). 
The third (SSDC) is a trace of approximately eight months of nonlocal usage of a 

^ However, the use of nontrivial contexts (such as a Markov model with order greater than 1 ) 
effectively clusters the user with other users who have experienced the same context. 
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Web site for a small software development company. This site was hosted behind 
a dedicated modem, and was collected over 1997 and 1998. Additionally, we have 
extracted the 20 most-popular servers from the UCB proxy trace. 



5 Experimental System 

In this section we describe the experimental prediction system that we use in subse- 
quent experiments. 

5.1 Implementation 

To implement various sequence prediction methods, a highly parameterized predic- 
tion system was implemented in approximately 5000 lines of C code. We use the 
Markov tree data structure described in Sect. 3.2 since it works for the more complex 
algorithms, and just ignore some aspects of it for the simpler ones. 

In effect, we have built essentially what Laird and Saul [39, 40] call a Transition 
Directed Acyclic Graph (TDAG). Like them, we limit the depth of the tree explicitly 
and limit the number of predictions made at once. In contrast, they additionally employ 
a mechanism to limit the expansion of a tree by eliminating nodes in the graph that 
are rarely visited. 

As mentioned in Sect. 3.4, confidence and support thresholds are believed to be 
useful, and so our code incorporates such thresholds and in general provides for a min- 
imum and maximum n-gram length for prediction. Finally, for the purposes of these 
tests we will focus on potential predictive performance (e.g., accuracy) and ignore 
certain aspects of implementation efficiency. In particular, our codes are designed for 
generality, and not necessarily for efficiency. 

5.2 Validation 

In order to help validate our prediction codes, we replicated (to the extent possible) 
Sarukkai’s HTTP server request prediction experiment [57]. This experiment used 
the EPA-HTTP data set, in which the first 40,000 requests were used as training data, 
and the remainder for testing. 

We set up our tests identically and configured our prediction codes to use a first- 
order Markov model (i.e., an n-gram size of 2, with no minimum support or confidence 
needed to predict). Thus, unlike the remainder of the experiments presented in this 
chapter, this experiment builds a model using the initial training data and freezes 
it for use on the test data. This static prediction model corresponds closely to the 
performance of the first test of Markov chains reported by Sarukkai. We found an 
approximately 1 % absolute increase in predictive accuracy of the same system when 
it is allowed to incrementally update its model as it moves through the test set. 

The EPA-HTTP logs, however, are rather short (especially the test set), and so 
we consider the performance of prediction for other server logs in subsequent tests 
and figures. Since they provide a more realistic measure of performance, incremental 
predictive accuracy will be used throughout the rest of this chapter. 
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Fig. 5. Predictive accuracy for bigrams (first-order Markov models) under four data sets with 
varying numbers of allowed predictions 



6 Experimental Results 

In this section we examine the effect of changes to various model parameters on 
predictive performance. In this way we can determine the sensitivity of the model (or 
data sets) to small and large changes in parameter values, and can find useful settings 
of those parameters for the tested data sets. 

6.1 Increasing Number of Predictions 

Depending on the situation in which the predictive system is embedded, it may be 
helpful to predict a set (Top-n) of possible next actions, as described in Sect. 2.8. 
In Fig. 5, we examine incremental predictive performance of simple bigrams while 
varying a single parameter (the number of predictions permitted) over four traces 
(SSDC, UCB servers. Music Machines, and UCB clients). For the initial case of 
one allowed prediction, we find that performance ranges from slightly over 10% 
to close to 40% accuracy. As the number of predictions allowed increases to 20, 
predictive performance increases significantly, which is a relative improvement of 
between 45% and 167%. The server-based traces show marked performance increases, 
demonstrating that the traces do indeed contain sufficient data to include most of the 
choices that a user might make. The performance of the client-based trace, conversely, 
remains low, demonstrating that the experience of an individual user is insufficient 
to include much of the activities that the user will perform in the future. Finally, we 
note that to achieve such high levels of predictive performance, systems will need to 
make many predictions, each of which come with some resource cost, such as time, 
bandwidth, and CPU usage. 

6.2 Increasing n-Gram Size 

One potential way to improve accuracy is to consider n-grams larger than two. This 
increase in context allows the model to learn more specific patterns. Figure 6 shows 
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Fig. 6. Relative improvement in predictive accuracy for multiple data sets as maximum context 
length grows (as compared to a context length of 2) 



the relative improvement (compared to n=2) in incremental predictive accuracy for 
multiple traces when making just one prediction at each step. Thus, if the accuracy at 
n=2 were 0.2, an accuracy of 0.3 would be a 50% relative improvement, and all traces 
are shown to have zero improvement at n=2. In each case, the longest /t-gram is used 
for prediction (ties are broken by selecting the higher probability ^^-gram), and 1- 
grams are permitted (i.e., corresponding to predictions of overall request popularity ) 
if nothing else matches. The graph shows that adding longer sequences does help 
predictive accuracy, but improvement peaks and then wanes as longer but rarer (and 
less accurate) sequences are used for prediction.^ Thus, the figure shows that larger n- 
grams themselves can be useful, but if the largest n-grams were used alone, prediction 
performance would be significantly harmed. This is because longer n-grams match 
fewer cases than shorter n-grams, and thus are able to make fewer correct predictions. 

6.3 Incorporating Shorter Contexts 

Prediction by partial match provides an automatic way to use contexts shorter than 
the longest matching one. In our experiments, we find that the PPM variations are 
able to perform slightly better than the comparable longest n-gram match. PPM-C 
gives the best results, with relative improvements ranging from 1-3% when only the 
best prediction is used. When multiple predictions are permitted, the performance 
improvement is even smaller. 

However, we can also endow n-grams with the ability to incorporate shorter u- 
grams. In this alternative, the n-grams always merge with the results of prediction at 
the shorter context, with a fixed weight (as opposed to the weight from the dynamically 
calculated escape probability in the PPM model). Experiments reveal similar relative 
improvements of only a few percent. 

As a result, in subsequent tests we will often use an n-gram limit of 4, as the inclusion of 

larger n-grams typically does not improve performance. 
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Fig. 7. Relative improvement in predictive accuracy as the window of requests against which 
each prediction is tested grows 



6.4 Increasing Prediction Window 

Another way to improve reported accuracy is to allow predictions to match more 
than just the very next request. In a real Web system, prefetched content would be 
cached and thus available to satisfy user requests in the future. One can argue that 
when a prediction does not match the next request, it is incorrect. However, if the 
prediction instead matches and can be applied to some future request, we should 
count it as correct. Thus, in this test we apply a Web-specific heuristic for measuring 
performance. 

In Fig. 7 we graph the relative performance improvement that results when we 
allow predictions to match the next 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, and 20 subsequent requests. While 
at 20 requests performance continues to increase, the rate of growth is tapering. The 
apparent boost in potential performance suggests that even when the next request is 
not predicted perfectly, the predicted requests are potentially executed in the near 
future. 

Predictive accuracy, even when using the mechanisms described here, is limited 
at least by the recurrence rates of the sequences being examined. That is, in this 
section we only consider predicting from history, which means that every unique 
request cannot be predicted when it is first introduced. Thus, if we were to plot 
predictive performance on a scale of what is possible, the graphs would be 2-6 absolute 
percentage points higher. 

6.5 Considering Mistake Costs 

Accuracy alone is typically only important to researchers. In the real world, there are 
costs for mistakes. As the number of allowed predictions per request increases the 
fraction predicted correctly grows, but the number of predictions needed to get that 
accuracy also increases significantly. In a prefetching scenario in which mistakes are 
not kept for Music Machines or SSDC, the average per-request bandwidth could be 
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Fig. 8. Ratio of precision to overall accuracy for a minimum support of 10 with varying 
confidence. 



up to twenty times the nonprefetching bandwidth. (Note, however, that this analysis 
does not consider the positive and extensive effects of caching.) The important point is 
that there is always a tradeoff - in this case, for increasing coverage we will consume 
additional bandwidth. 

Therefore, it is worthwhile to consider how to reduce or limit the likelihood of 
making a false prediction, as discussed in Sect. 2.6. Increased precision is possible 
(with lower overall accuracy) as the threshold is increased. Likewise, while larger 
values of precision are possible, they come at a cost of the number of requests predicted 
correctly. 

Figure 8 provides a combined view: a minimum support of 1 0 instances combined 
with a varying confidence threshold. Ideal performance is up and to the right (high 
precision and accuracy). In this figure, this combination (of minimum support of 10 
along with some varying threshold on confidence) is able to achieve precision that 
exceeds that possible from either threshold alone. The lesson here is that high accuracy 
predictions are quite achievable, but are typically applicable to a much smaller fraction 
of the trace. 



7 Discussion 

We have demonstrated various techniques to improve predictive accuracy on logs 
of Web requests. Most of these methods can be combined, leading to significant 
improvements. A first-order Markov model is able to get approximately 38% top-1 
predictive accuracy on the SSDC trace. A top-5 version can increase that by another 
30% to have 68% predictive accuracy. After a few more adjustments (including using 
PPM, version C, with maximum n-gram 6, reducing predictions likely to be in cache 
down to 20%, and including past predictions with weight 0.025), accuracies of 75% 
are possible. Put another way, this constitutes a 20% reduction in error. And if we 
consider only those predictions that were actually tested (i.e., ignoring those for 
which the client made no more requests), we get a prediction accuracy of over 79% . 
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This performance, of course, comes at the cost of a large number of guesses. In this 
case, we are making five guesses almost all of the time. Alternatively, lower overall 
accuracy but at higher precision is possible with some modifications (such as the use 
of confidence and support thresholds). 

Some investigators have focused on this issue. Although they use a simplistic 
model of co-occurrence, Jiang and Kleinrock [36] develop a complex cost-based 
metric (delay cost, server resource cost) to determine a threshold for prefetching, and 
use it to consider system load, capacity, and costs. Likewise, Zukerman et al. [68, 1 , 69] 
as well as others (e.g., [59, 34, 14]) develop decision-theoretic utility models to balance 
cost and benefit and for use in evaluation. 

Elsewhere [23] we have shown evidence that the patterns of activity of a user 
can change over time. The same is true of Web users. As the user’s interests change, 
the activity recorded may also change; there is no need to revisit a site if the user 
remembers the content, or if the user now has a different concern. Thus, the users 
themselves provide a source of change over time in the patterns found in usage logs. 
However, in additional experiments on these traces [21], we found that there is a 
second source of change that is even more significant - changes in content. A user’s 
actions (e.g., visiting a page) depend upon the content of those pages. If the pages 
change content or links, or are removed, then the request stream generated by the 
user will also change (corresponding to a 2-5% relative cost in accuracy). Thus we 
conclude that as long as Web access is primarily an information-gathering process, 
server- side changes will drive changes in user access patterns. 

Finally, the astute reader may have noticed that while we mentioned proxy work- 
loads for completeness back in Sect. 4, we have not included them in the figures 
shown, as they do not provide significant additional information. While running the 
UCB client workloads and calculating the client-side predictive accuracy (which is 
what we report), we also calculated the accuracy that a proxy-based predictor would 
have achieved. In general, its accuracy was 5-10% higher, relative to the client accu- 
racy (i.e., 0.1-2% in absolute terms). A first-order Markov model allowing just one 
guess, without thresholds, has an asymptotic predictive accuracy of close to 25% for 
the full UCB proxy trace. 



8 Alternative Prediction Mechanisms 

The history-based mechanisms discussed so far have one significant flaw - they cannot 
predict a request never made previously. Therefore, it is worth considering alternative 
mechanisms and combining the predictions from different algorithms. 

Our motivating goal is to accurately predict the next request that an individual 
user is likely to make on the WWW. Therefore, we want to know how helpful Web 
page content can be in making predictions for what will be requested next. Elsewhere 
[20, 2 1 ] we experimentally validated widespread assumptions that Web pages are 
typically linked to pages with related textual content, and more specifically, that 
the anchor text was a reasonable descriptor for the page to which it pointed. Many 
applications already take advantage of this Web characteristic (e.g., for indexing terms 
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not on a target page [7] or to extract high-quality descriptions of a page [2, 3]), and 
here we too exploit this property of the Web. 

Relatively few researchers have considered using anything other than simplistic 
approaches to prediction using Web page content. Given that Web HTML contains 
links that are followed, we can consider predicting one or more of those links [43, 1 2, 
38, 35, 54]. But which links? One cannot predict all links of a page, since the number 
of links per page can be quite large. A slightly more intelligent approach is to predict 
the links of a page, in HTML source order from first to last (corresponding generally 
to links visible from top to bottom, e.g., [12]). Elsewhere [21, 22] we compare (using 
a full-content Web log) those simple approaches with an information retrieval-based 
one that ranks the list of links using a measure of textual similarity to the set of 
pages recently accessed by the user. In summary, we found that textual similarity- 
based predictions outperform the simpler approaches: a content-based approach was 
found to be 29% better than random link selection for prediction, and 40% better 
than not prefetching in a system with an infinite cache. Finally, since content-based 
approaches can make predictions even when history-based mechanisms cannot, we 
found that combining the predictions from both algorithms resulted in increased 
predictive accuracy (achieving 85-90% of the sum of the individual accuracies). 



9 Summary 

In this chapter we have examined in detail the problem of predicting Web requests, 
focusing on Markov and Markov-like algorithms that build models from past histo- 
ries of requests. We have discussed the problems of evaluation, and have provided 
a consistent description of algorithms used by many researchers in this domain. We 
used generalized codes that implement the various algorithms described to test the 
prediction algorithms on the same set of Web traces, facilitating performance com- 
parisons. 

We demonstrated the potential for using probabilistic Markov and Markov-like 
methods for Web sequence prediction. By exploring various parameters, we showed 
that larger models incorporating multiple contexts could outperform simpler models. 
We also cited evidence when Web content changes, models learning user behavior 
should provide some emphasis on recent activity (to adapt to the changes). Finally, 
we demonstrated the performance changes that result when using Web-inspired al- 
gorithm changes. Based on these results, we recommend the use of a multicontext 
predictor (such as PPM, or the multicontext n-gram approach described in this chap- 
ter). However, for the Web, it appears that relatively few contexts are needed; n-grams 
do not need to be much more than 3 or 4. We saw that the utilization of thresholds on 
prediction can significantly reduce the likelihood of erroneous predictions. Finally, we 
noted that history-based algorithms are not able to make predictions in all scenarios, 
and so we described experiments on the utility of content-based predictions. 
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10 Open Questions and Future Work 

While this chapter has explored many aspects of learning Web request patterns, many 

open questions remain for future work. We list a few here: 

• What is the the trade-off of complexity and storage versus predictive accuracy? 
Laird and Saul [39, 40] and more recently Chen and Zhang [11] have started to 
answer this question. 

• What is the role of client-side caching on model accuracy? Since a proxy or server- 
based model does not see requests satisfied by the browser cache, the model they 
build is not entirely accurate. As we mention at the end of Sect. 2.4, one possibility 
is to tell the upstream server about requests satisfied by the downstream cache. 
The important question, though, is how much an effect this extra information will 
have on the performance of the prediction model. 

• What is the effect of using HTTP referrer tags in model generation? Like the 
previous question, this issue is concerned in part with the client cache. The HTTP 
referrer tag automatically provides a view into the cache, as it lists the source of 
the link being requested. This may be a page satisfied by a downstream cache and 
thus is not part of the request stream seen by the model generator. In particular, 
it helps capture some uses of the browser back-button and, if used, could build a 
better model as the current click could be credited to the page on which the link 
was found, rather than the most recent request in the usage log. 

• What is the role that request time stamps can play in model generation and ac- 
curacy? Some researchers assume that non-HTML requests received sufficiently 
near an HTML request (as shown by the time stamps) represent embedded objects 
and are thus not considered separate clicks (as discussed in Sect. 2.1). However, 
time stamps might also be used to model links of various types. Two requests 
very near each other in time are easily believed to be highly associated with each 
other. Likewise, if two sequential requests are far apart, one might assume that a 
new session has started, and thus are unrelated. Intermediate values of associa- 
tion might be possible for requests somewhat nearby, possibly even when other 
requests are found in between. 

• What are appropriate evaluation methods (such as those that are tied to real-world 
utility)? In the end, predictive models likely need to be evaluated within the context 
of their use. That is, for prefetching, how much improvement in user-perceived 
response time is realized with various prediction approaches? Similarly, what im- 
provements in user satisfaction (or increased purchases) occur with personalized 
pages? It is not clear whether the improvement in performance in the end system 
consistently matches the improvement in predictive performance. 

• What is the effect on prediction of classifying user browsing modes? If a user 
is known to be performing a regular activity (such as reading the daily sports 
headlines), a user-specific model of behavior might be more appropriate than 
a global model. Past researchers [9, 33, 13, 32] have attempted to categorize 
browsing modes (into classes such as surfing, searching, etc.), which may provide 
assistance in predicting future requests. 
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